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NOTE 


I RAVff to thank a friend for the Index 
words. 

oThetextracts from Plutarch are taken from 
Professor Skeat’s volume of selections. 

The ifuml>ering of the lines agrees with that 
of the ‘Globe’ edition. ’ 


A. W. v! 


Augtu*-, 1895 . 


NOTE TO .THE FOURTH f DITION. = 

In this edition some errors have been corrected, 
a number of brieS comments, mainly on poidts 
(iharacterisatiqn, inserted in (he Notes, and some 
fresh material added to the Introduction. 

A. w. v; 


Monk, 1897 . ' 



NOTE TO THE FlfTH EDITION. 




The metrical “Hints” %dded to this edision 
aim at giving in a small compass the gist of what 
is commonly agreed upon as to the d<jivftlopmfnt 
<and variations of Shakespeare’s blank ver^. It 
is almost superfluous to mention my obligations 
to Dr Abbott’s ^akapforian Grammar, which 
deals more or less with tb« subject-matter of 
each of the sections of the “ Hin^.” * I am also 

indebted to other writers and to friends. 

£ 

A. W. V. 


Dtccpul^er^ *^ 9 ^ 
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INTRODirCTIOR 


L 

DAT«8 or THE PUBLICATION AMD COMPOSITION 
OP»THE PLAY. 

Julius C<Bsar was first published^ so far as we know, in 1625, 
in the 1st Folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays, in < 

There is no evidence that it had been issued 
previously in Quarto. 

The play was written probably in 1600 or 1601. Writtm pn»> 
The chief evidence as to the date of its pomposition ^ 

is the following passag^ .in Weevcr’s Mirror of ^ 

^Martyrsy a work published in i6oi ; 

“The many-headed multitude were drawne 
By Brutus* speech that Caesar was amlntious; 

When eloquent Ma|^ Antonie had showne 
His vertucs, who but Brutus then was vicious?** 

It^s reasonable to {cgard these lines as an allusion to 
Act III., Scene 2 of Juiius Cct$ar\ we know no other work to 

which they could refer. The styled versiffcation* and general 

• 

^ “In the earliest plays the language is sometimes as it were a dress 
jmt upon the thought — a dress ornamented with superfluot|^ care ; the 
idea is at times hardly suftcient to fill out the language in which it is 
put ; fn the middle ]^ys lju/tus, C^sJr serves as an example) there 
seems a perfect balance and equality between the thought and its 
expression. In theadetest plays this balance is disturbed by t}|e pre- 
pondeiEnce or excess of the ideas ovef the means of giving thegi 
utteraEce.'* — D<mden. 

* According to Mr Fleay*s ‘Metrical Table’ yuHus Cas^r conttins 
54 rhyfning lines and lines of blank verse. This paucity of chyme 
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tone of Julius^ Cmsar 1 [>elong to the period 1600 — 1601 of 
Shakespeare’s career. It may be noted that the play is not 
mentioned by Meres in Palladis Tamm^ 15^8. 

Another passage which bears upon the date is a stansa of 
DcaytSn’s foem, The Baron^ IVars, 1603 : 

•* Such one he was, of him we boldly^iay, 

In wlwse rich soul all soTereign powers did suit, 

In whom in peace the elements all lay 
So mizt, as none could sovereignty impute; 

As all did govern, yet all dft obey ; 

^lis lively temper was so absolute, 

That *t seemed when heaven* his model first be^aa. 

In him it showed perfection in a man/* 

These verses resemble Antony’s last speech 5^ 73 — 75) 
over the dead body of Brutus, and as in a later edition of The 
Barohs^ Wars the passage was altered into a form which in- 
creased the resemblance, we may fairly assume that Drayton, 
not Shakespeare, was the imitator. Having, however, the more 
striking allusion in the Mirror of hfartyrs^ which points so 
strongly to 1600 — 1601, we need not day gr^at stress upon 
Drayton’s lines. 

II, 


STJPPOSED POLITICAL ALLUSION. 

AssuminI that 1601^ not 1600 (wMch, however, is an equally 
probable date), was •the year of its confposition, Dr Furnivall 
has put forward the theory that Shakespeare intended Julius 
Reheiihn of I® ^ political significaiic^ The re- 

hellion of Essex, the Queen’s favouriljSt took place 

has **yuitOs . _ , - , ♦ 

Cmar" refer- ^ February, iTOi j^and, according to Dr I* umivall’s 
ewe to It ^iew, Shakespeare wished to ^aw a compllrison 
between the conduct of Brutus towards his Mend Cfcsar and 


that the play belongs th that ’middle period’ when Shak^jtepeare. 
.had gohh £1^ towards abandoning rhyme,* Tlic number of Unas with 
a ‘ double ’feminine’ ending (i.e. an extra syllable at the end), a 
characterise of his mature work is considerable, via. 369. ^ 
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that of Essex towards his patroness filisabed^ and to expiess 
his owA opimon as to the merits d the rebellion and the justice 
of the fate of those who took part in it Dr Fumivall not|s diat 
the Lord Southampton to whom Shakespeare dedicated Vefius 
and Adonis and Lucrece was imprisoned for his ihar^in the 
i^ebellion— a fact which muM have brought the matter vividly 
home to the poet— and reminds us of the (doubtdil) story which 
connects Richard If. with Essex’s attempt. 

We must however, be cautious about accepting theories of 
this kind. They rest upoif conjecture, not evidence, and con* 
jecture may easily find in Shakespeare’s lines contemporary 
allusioiil where he never intended any allusion at alL That 
there was some resemblance between the action and fate of 
Brutus and of^ssex, and that for Elizabethan audiences this 
resemblance would invest Julius Casar with extra interes^ may 
be admitted. Further than this admission we cannot venture. 


IIL 

"JULIUS Ci^SAft” COMPARED WITH "HAMLET.” 

Julius Cqsar does not belong to any special group of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Rather, it must be classed apart with Hamlet 
(*1602—1603). These two "tragedies of reflection ” separate 
Shakespeare’s three great ‘Inasterpieces^n the veii of graceful, 
genial comedy, viz. Afhch Ado About Nothings As You Like lij 
and Tweljth Nighty whic|i all come within the period 1598— 
1601, from the later group of the three gloomy tragi-comedies, 
AlPs Weil 7 'hat Ends WeU^ Measure Jor Afeo^ure, and 
Troilus and Cressida. * ^ 0 

Between Julius f^oesar and Hamlet there are several links of 
connection. Their respective heroes, Brutus and ^ 

Hamlet, are mucOTRike, each being an unpractical, 
philpsSphic man whom circumstances impel to take 9 M 

an aefive part in critical affairs, and each failing— 

Bruli^ because he acts ill-advisedly, Hamlet becauie he has 
scaacely fihe will to act at all Portia "falls distract,” and 
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. tlmilgli her telation to Bnitus a» Ophdia tluroiligh her 
connection with Hamlet. Loyal firiesiitlehip i$ exemplified my 
noticeably in Antony and lioratia The sup^natoral is intro* 
dttced, {p both plays^ and with the similar podon oC revenge 
Two^ passail^es in seem to show that the story of Csesar 

occupied Shakespeare’s thoughts at tlie time when he wrote the 
later tragedy: tfideed^ one o£ thm reads like a direct allusion to 
/uUus Casar. 


IV. 

ITS RfiLATIOK TO "AKTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

Another play linked antb Julius Cetsar by $pma community 
of interest— but not of style*— is Antony and CUo- 
/to/ro. Here the Triumvirs, Antony, Octavius and 
n Lcpidus, all reappear, and the development of their 
characters and relatioYi to each other foreshadowed 
in Julius Casar is fulfilled. Antony, the ^‘masker and reveller V 
has degenerated into a voluptuary, while'his yohthful colleague 
who assumes so calmly his position, with all its dat^ers, as 
Caesar's heir, has giown into an iron-willed ruler. That note o; 
antagonism between them on the plains of Philippi deepens into 

W ^ 

* HamUi^ 1 1 . (quoted of iJie NoUi lo this 

pUyh and in. a. 104-^109 (see p. 196 ). 

Other potnts of oonnection between the iwo plays might be cited/ 
Thus the scene where Brutiis addresses the citizens (Ul. 3 ) finds a parallel 
in the old P|^e stn^l of Plamlet which perhaps Shft|aipeare used. 
Again, in Autarch’s Liji of Brutus there % a ctmous word which 
occurs in a pileisely similar context in ffifmlst and in no othe^play 
of Shakespeare. Of. North’s '*Aiito^ thinking good that 
[Csesar’s] body should be honourably burled, not itt 
mugg^^l and Ifamlit^ iv. ^ 63 , . 84 , 

We have done gireeidyi 
In huj^-mugger to ihler hii»”i 
sneretf^aTul in hs^e^ 

% Juliust Couar^ v., i. ds. 
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deadly hostiiUy, LepidiiSi who ha$ proved the oftmerit* 
aUe of Antony’i contemptuous estimate^ in ^lOade use 
by Octaviu% and eventually deposed from the Triuaaviralt 
by himi as Antony proposedL The two play% therefc^, have 
several points of ^sociation ; but in alt Ae qualities of work* 
manship and metre Aniany mtd Chopatra is mueh the maturer. 


V. 

OTHER REFERENCES IN SHiUCESPEARE TO THE ftlSTORY 
OF VliUS C^AR. 

Craik justly remarks : ‘‘ It tS evident that the character ai^d 
history of Julftis Caesar had taken a strong hold of 
Shakespeare’s imagination. There is perhaps no 
other historical character who is so repeatedly 
alluded to throughout his plays.” Several of these ap^m&d 
allimtons, as might be expected, illustrate details of slZSfs%»re!^ 
Julius C0sar\ Thus^for the “triumph” 
in the first Sicene we may turn to Measure for Measure^ Iti. 2. 
^5i 46,* “What, at the wheeb of Caesar? art thou led in 
triumph?” * The omens preceding Caesar’s death are mentioned 
Jn that passage (I. i. 1 13—1 18) of Hamlet to which reference has 
beea made already. *Jhp death itself, the scene, and the share 
in it of Brutus, arc ^illustrated by the following extracts 

3 Henry VL iv, 

“A Roman swordcr and banditto slave 
Murder’d sweet Tully; Bhitus’ bastard ha;d 
Stahb’d Julitis Csesar”; 

/ 

» Julius CasoTt IV. I. 

* Antony and ^^fopatra, ni. 5. 7. 

• notable allusions in other plays^ee 4 Henry /F. rv. 3. 45, ^S^ As 

yik^Like It, V. 1, 34, 35 and Cymi^cline, iii. i. 43, 44, which^ refer 
to Oesar’s famous despatch — ** Vent, mdi, the^Senate*aficr 

the battl^ of Zda ; and Cyfnbilim, 11. 4. 40—13, in. i. aa— 49, where 
C&ar’s expedition to Britain b mentioned. 
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Antony (% 0 pairaf ii, d, 14— iS: 

“What wM*t 

eThat Biovfid pak Cassius to conspire; and what 
^ade the aU*honour*dt honest Roman, Brutus, 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beautpus freedom, 

To dreach the Capitol?” 

Antony’s grief over the body of his friend and pity of 
Brutu^s fate are glanced at in An/^m^ and CUopaira^ in. 2. 

53—563 ® 

**Why, Enobarbus, 

When Antony found Julius^ Caesar dead, 

He cried almost to roaring; and he wept 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slaiii/^ 

o 

Caesar's “ambition” is touched on in Cymbelim^ in. n 
49 — Characters, too, of Julius Casar other than the 
TViumvirs are noticed elsewhere by Shakespeare. Thus the * 
Portia of Belmont {Merchant ej Vemce, 1. 1. 165, 166) is, in 
Bassanio's eyes, 

“nothing undenftilucd 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia*” 

Cassius of the “lean and hungry look*’ is the “pale Cassius,” 
the “lean and wrinkled Cassius” of Antony and Cleopatra (tl. 6 . . 
15,111.11.37). 


VL 

MAIN SOURCE 07 THE PLOT OP “JULIUS CASSAR** 

The source whence Shakespeare derived the story^- of 
" p/ii. /flints Casar^ is Sir Thomas North’s |jnmslation 
tarck.*^ ♦ of jprtarch’s Ligfes of C^sar, BlSSis, and Antony. 
Hift q)pli^ation% to North, and method of using his materia?^ 
arc discussed elsewhere^ Some suggestions for Antony’s 


* See pp, 169—172. 
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speech to the cicisens in Act iil.^ €cene hnve been 

furnished by Appian’s* history, Th€ Civil 
translated 157s. ^ We Jo not know whether 
pcare used any existing play on the same subject, biit thrfe were 
several, as he may hint {ill, i. iii— 116), One was Hays 

a Latin piec^p, E^logus Casaris Inler/^cti^ per- 
formed at Oxford in 15S2, and perhaps alludq^tb in Hamlet^ 
HI, 2* 104 — 109 (see p. 296). There is a TrageHU of Julius 
Casar by the Earl of Stirling (of whose Darius there se^ms a 
reminiscence in 7 'Ae Temp^t^ iv. 152 — 1 56), and Malone thought 
that it preceded Julius Casar^ arguing that the writet%ou}d not 
have cj^allenged comparison with Shakespeare by treating the 
same subject. But the Tragedie was not published till 1607 
(much too late a date for Julius Ccesar\ nor have the plays an}^ 
resemblance apart from the subject 


VII. 


HISTORIC PERIOD. 


The historic period of the action of Julius Casar is from 
February 44 B.C. to October 42 B.C.— nearly two 
(years and three quarters. The main events of this 
period to which allusion is9 made in the play, and 
.their respective dates, were : 

'i*hc iMpcrcalia* refusal of the! 

crown. I 

Caesar’s murder. 

Caesar’s funcraL 
Arrival of Octavius at Rome. 

Formation of the Criumvirate — Octavius,^ 

I Antonyt Lepiduil ‘ Froscriptu^os * at> 

♦ Rome, in which Cicero falls. I 

Battles of Phijj^i. 


ikt 


Feb. 15, 44. 

March 15, 4.). 
March 19 or 20, 4.4. 
May. ^44. 

November, 43, 

October, 4a. 


0 ^ppian WTis an Ale3(|i.ndrian writer who lived at Rom» iJl the 
Second Century A.D. and wrote in Greek a Roman history ('Pw/iaiki) in 
44 books. Books 13 to al treated of the civil wars fromihe time of 
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txm or rm Acn<>% 

nrcmis^ of /uiim Cmw m 6iippos»«d to happen on 
SIX doys, lopomted by intoivals ; the arrangement , 
^ iS# ^ fdttows: 

Day 1 : ^ct i, Scenes t and a. Feb. 15, j4* 

(Interval.) 

Day U : Act f, Scene March^ 14, 44* 

Day yi: Acts n and 111. March 15, 44. 

' (Interval.) 

Day IV : Act iv, Scene i. November, 43, 

(Interval.) 

Day V ; Act IV, Scenes a and 3. 

(Interval) 

Ddy VI : Act v, Octolw» 4s. 

IX. 

TITLE Of THE FLAX. ^ 

Bratus is the of Julius Ccesar^ the character who 

stands out most proHimeiitly in its action. Ca&iar himseli 
appears in only tbfee scenes, nor ih these does he present an 

whyiktiiAyu %«*** Yet thj? play is rightly called 

cniied^\jZm Julius Cashr^ not jfor the personality of 

tvwr » Caesar it the real motive-spring ^ the whole plot, 

t 

Marius and Sulla to battle d ActiunL An translation of 

the extant p^rttons of tll4 was pablit'^ is 1598# . ^ 

Appiaa reborn Antony?# speejsh ) FlSbch mWy ntendons ita ^ 
delivery. IVhelhcr the asrijlm to 

owed anything to Appiah^s account fthe vefbid resemblanoes seeua W - 
me verv trifling) or was purely hni^iimtive, it gigg; a true idea of Ihji 
drift and effect of whp Antonjfjnd^ and of the whole Ke^ 

1 toweveml pbfai^ jHiakespeare hin compfeined the ac^, eotabiftng 
evems whi^ were separated by some interval of tiine ; for them 
deviations pp. 17 
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and Ac inftueoe* wbidh einate* and) dotednajMi tilijr aftim. 
The tragedy i« wrought round C«sart 'Caaiar, httudWWd wad- 
(Caesar aveogeili Aoiiid> ih A« external wnrhingt^of the 
motives of the plot Brutos, Casnps and Antony tdl jEdayanore^ 
conspicuou* parte *1tan the Dictllm', yef he oversfaadoW| thdm 
as with Ae majesty of a pretence tmsi^ Wt not iuiiSsit< Cresar 
is Ac mner, inspiring causf of the whole dramsr-of Ae later 
scenes no less tipm of the earlier, for deaA i^Oy serves to 
intensify his power — and he is alone indispensable to it 

X. 

ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

M 

The constftintion of Julius Casar is remarkably regular and ^ 
even. In the tirst Act we sec the hostility to 
Caesar — its causes and result, vi*. the conspiracy 
against him. The second Act is devoted to the develop- 
ment of the conspiracy, and brings us to the verge of the 
crisis. Early in the third Act the crisis is reached in the 
achievement of the corfspiracy. Then its outcome, the punish- 
ment destined to fall upon the heads of the conspirators, is 
foreshadowed, and we are made to feel that “Cajsar^s spirit, 
ranging for revenge” <ui. 1.^370), will prove even mightier than 
Csesaj himself. By the close of the third Act the first step 
towards this revenge luui been completed through the expulsion 
q( the conspirators frOm Rome. The' remainder of the play 
traces their gradual downfall. Csesads avengers combine while 
his murderers 'disagree in a manner that augurs ill for their 
cause ; and surely the sctise of imminent ruin increa.«es. Their 
friend;s at Rome are * prescribed’: Portia dies: like apparition 
warri Brutus, and*evil omens dismay the' soldiers: Cassius 
would delay the decisive battle and on its eve the generals take 
their sad, ** evetfSsting farew^” l^iatakes, mistrits'ui, and 
'*hUe?ul Error** (v. 3. 6 ^ 67) pursue tiem to the last, ^n^Sl In 
their self-inflicted deaths the angry spirit of their gteat victiji;i is 
appe-uied and may ^now be stili** (v, j, $t 3 ^, 
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In symme^al evolution of the story /u/ius Ceesar stands 
unsurpassed amon|^ Shakespeare’s plays. There is 
underplot, andli^ incident, qf any importance 
^ considered irrelevant. Every element 
^ action springs from and^is subordinated to 

,t the central personality of the cDictalor. His per- 
sonality constitutes its unity of interest 

XI. 

ITS mSTOKICAL^TRUTH. 

In certain details^ Shakespeare^ has found it : ^ to 

sacrifice historical accuracy ; but substantially the ^ play is 
true to history and gives a vivid picture of the period and crisis 
•with which it deals. The repulsion which Cqtsar’s desire to 
revive the title ‘ King’ aroused : the motives of the conspirators 
—the personal jealousy which animated some, the futile devotion 
of others to the ancient republican ideal ; the relation of Brutus 
to Caesar apd to his partners in the plot ; the uselessness of their 
action and its results : the relation agata of the Triumvirs to each 
other and their characters : these, the essential points, are all ' 
depicted in Julius Ci^sar with no less truth than vividness. 
Poetic sympathy has enabled Shakespeare to cqjter into tht 
spirit of Roman politics, and the hi^orian finds little to correct. 

XU. 

THE sup|:rnatural m shaIcespeare. 

Too much stress is often laid fin criticisms of Shake- 
speare’s use of the supernatural upon the fact that* in 
^ • Julius Casar and .^a^^ 4 Lthe apparition is seen 

iifns in y«- only by one pq^son, and # person who^ i^ntal 
condition at the time predisflbses hi% to n^u- 
cinations. Thus Gervinus, ^^ssing the super- 
* ' natural element in Hamlet maMacdetk^ v^tes: 

^ ^*S«e pp. 171, 171. It has been wei noted that Shakespetre's 
deviations from kistory in histodcsLl plays are mainly changes of time 
and place, and do not often involve mispresentation of fact 0^ chhfacter. 
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“That they see ghosts is, with boll Hamlet and Macbeth, 
the strongest proof of the power of the imaginative faculty. We 
need hardly tell our readers... that [Shakespeare's] spirit^orld 
signifies nothing but the physical embodiment of the jpiages 
conjured up by a ftvely fancy, and that* their apparition only 
takes place vrith those who have this excitably imagination. 
The cool Gertrude sees not Hamlet's ghost, th^ cold, sensible 
Lady Macbeth sees not that of Banquo.'' 

Again, in a note on the words spoken by Brutus whennhe 
ghost vanishes — “Now I Ave taken heart, thou v^nishest" 
— Hudson says: “This strongly, though quietly, marks the 
ghost subjective : as soon as Brutus recovers his firmness, 
the illusion is broken. The order of things is highly judicious 
here, in bringing the ‘horrible vision' upon Brutus just after he 
has heard of Portia’s shocking death. With that sorrow weigh- 
ing upon him, he might well see ghosts.” 

1 suppose that many who adopt this view do so from a vague 
desire to clear Shakespeare of the suspicion that he himself 
‘believed in ghosts.' Big the theory will not explain all the 
hi.stances in Shalfespeare of apparitions. The ghost in Hamlet 
i.s seen bj Marcellus and Bernardo, soldiers whom it would be 
ankitrary to tjedit with “excitable imaginations,” and by the 
sceptical Horatio who declares expressly beforehand “’twill not 
appear”; and it holds a long colloquy with Hamlet. No theory 
of “subjectivity” (to use«a*tiresome word) will account for so 
emphatic an apparition^ nor, surely, do wt require any such 
theory, Shakespeare uses the supernatural as one 
of the legitimate devices of dramatic ^rt. It is part 
of the original story of the lives of Caesar and 
Brutus, and he retains itVor dramatic effect. To • 
the laUer part of JuUus Ccesar it is highly important, if not 
indispensable, as emphasising the continued influence, after 
death, of the poweP^f Caesar’s persopality. • 

•SqpiJtimes, as in the ewlier scenes of Hamlet^ and I shpiflcT 
^add in Julius Ccesar^ an apparition is meant to be uiffergnt 
‘real' — that is, a thing external to and independent 
of thQ,imaginations of those who perceive it, a truly supernatural 
j. c. _ . 
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MaeMk^ it te^liost n^f«rd«d u 
^ unreal '-^the inn^r creation of a disorder^ fancyt and to not 
^pCi^atiual at alL B<Xh interp^t^onsaj4f|xntattl|andtli^ 
conditions of each purticular case must alone determine whidi 
ought^ in that cai^} to adopt But as on*^ the one hand it is 
ijjnpossible m eaplain aU the tixtancm on the si^^^ 
throry of ‘unreality* or ‘subjectivity/ so on the 
Qther it is absurd to credit Shakespeare himself 
5 ^ with a personal belief in apparitions ; as reasonably 

might ope suppose that he ‘believed in' fairies because he 
int^uces them in^^ Midsummir-Nighfs Dream^ or in " airy 
spirits** like Arieli or in monsters We Calibaoi or in witches 
like “the weird sisters” of Macbeth. There are indeed few 
subjects on which we can hazard any conjecture as to Shake* 
speare*8 own feelings, and the supernatural is not one of them. 


TIIK CHARACTEKS OF “/IjLIUS Cj«SAR.** 

Shakespeare depicts^ in Bnitus the failure, under the test of 
Bruim 2 ^ction, of a man essentially noble in character) 
but uBfilhctical and somewhat pedantic. Brutus is 
^ ^ philosopher and idealist : a man of lofty theories 
about life*and haTure, not of true insight 

into their realities *.*a man, toO| of stnglilar sensitiveness^ and 
tenderness* under the covering of that Stoic self-restraint which 
ordinarily marks him. He is ^ home among hSs books ; and 
when fatp thrusts him forth and luds him act instead of 
dieorising, his incapacity to deal iNriA his fellow*mortais, tp 
understand their point of ww, and t<f giapple with the facts 4$‘ 
Itfei becozpes pitifully plain* Then be stands conj^ssed, a^ur^ 
tv''* ' 

i He lljeliWis the duuacter to some eiUent, ibgowipg Pluta^^d^ * 

/ cannot bear to tsp^ of BortU’s dealh^fxv, $. 1 

* C^. % scene with Portia (fi, i), and hiS kindly treatment 
oU^JbE^nt of Lucius; see i|* es9 (note)k and xv. g, %st-rr^7€ 
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smilM i)n{»oteiit idealist out of toupfi &b fBSi^am ^ 

mtarests <rf average:^ Sttmanity* ; Ai4 if is tb« j 

tragedy of his forluiie that hc^ tike iShfHti 

into evil times 1^ ^ thinks) and fe<ds that he mdst essa); to set 

them^ht. 

The nobility of Ris diameter Is ftnclOestion^ Somd men 
unconsciously reveal their goodness, and Brutus Ih one of these, 
" Noble’* seems to rise instinctively to the lips of all who know 
him, *‘Well, Brutus, thou art noble,** rejects Cassius (i, 2, 512), 
a tme judge of character^ "But win the nohiet u 

Brutus to our party,*’ ed^es Cinna (1. 3^ 141). ¥*^rm$er. 
" Now it that noble vessel liill of grief,** saya'CIitus (v. J. 13), 
pointing to their defeated and dejected leader. " The noblest 
Roman of them, all ** is Antony’s verdict (V, 5. 68). The conspi- 
rators feel from the outset that they can do nothing without 
Brutus. Cassius and Casca and Cinna ail realise inffuenct 
their "great need of him.** If they act it must be 
under the shelter of the name of Brutus (i. 3. *^*^^** 
157—160): 

he sits hfgh 1 1 all the people’s hearts: 

And that which would appear offence in us, 
l-iis countenance, like richest alchemy, 

Will change to viftue and to worthiness.” 

Caisius*, against his^ hatter judgment* twice gives way to 
Brutus. Ligarius follows him blindly (ii. i. 311-^334)- When 
the plot is achieved, the conspirators would shift, the prime 
responsibility on to him; "€o to thefiulpit, Brutus** (lU. i. 84) > 
"Brutus shall lead” (120). 

His influence in shoia is paramount, and it is the- influence 
which * springs from undisputed imbility of charadter and 
comp^ the loyal devotion of others, so -that Brutus can say 
(V. 5 - 34 > 35 ): 

«My heart doth Joy that yet in all my life 
1 found no man but he was true to me,^* 

* iiee II. ,1.. 155 — 191 and ni. i. 43 
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Personal consmerations have no weight — ^indeed, no place — 
motives of a man of 4his type. Principle 
is his sole guide. Cassius and the others are 
prompted mainly by “envy of great Cjesar'* (v, 5. 70). 
Brutus has ^^no personal cause to spurn at him" (n. i. ii): 
rather he is Qesar’s friend, and is therefore hoved by conflicting 
C4mjiict ^ erilotions, by ** passions of some difference** (i. 2. 

w Caesar much he loves Rome 

%s to more (ill. 2. 23); and jnty for the ‘^general wrong" 
Rowe. ^ drives out his pity for Caesar, even as fire expels 
fire (in. 1. 170, 171). As a Roman—** Rome " and Roman ” are 
ever on his lips— as a Brutus \ descendant of him wfio drove 
^ out *‘the Tarqiiin," he must obey the voice of patriotism at the 
cost of personal feelings and spare neither his frieed nor himself. 
The present absolute power of the Dictator violates that “ free- 
dom" which Brutus believes to be essential to the welfare of 
Rome, and worse evils might follow were Caesar “crowned" (ii. 
1. 12—34); for “that might change his nature," and lead him to 
“ extremities ** of tyranny. So friendsh^ must be sacrificed. An 
idealist knows no compromises, and BAitus*, as unflinching as' 
disinterested in all he undertakes, will tolerate no halfim^asui cs. 

Yet practical measures of redress lie beyond Jiis power 

execution. He is incapable of successful action, 
^humw^attX 2iud the root of his incapacity is his ignorarjee of 
ikemntneaus^ humao namrc. He knowf not how other men will 

o/ku/atlurt. , yv. , . • . , .... 

act nor^what effect his own actions and words will 
lUustratiofu have on them. He n^^sreads the characters of 
almost all with whom he is brought in contact 
Thus he misjudges Antony (ii. i. 181 — 183, 185 — 
189), not perceiving that^the plcasgre-lovin^ habits gf the 
“masker and reveller" are compatible with astute ene^ lA 
affairs: a mistake sufficing in itself to bring about the mtter 

A u» 

* Sassitu appeals to him b]r this motive; cf. i* s. ^9 — ifiw see 
al*» H- *-,53» S4- 

* Cxsar said of Brutns “qttiequid volt, vatdevoU”\ cf. Cl^o, AO 
Alt. XiW. J»:*, 
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downfall of the conspirators. He misjudges Casca (i. 2, 299, 
300). He misjudges the crowd and addresses them in a 
labouredi argumstitatiire style as though each individual had 
the trained and dispassionate intellect of a philosopher, {ill. 2. 
12 — 52). He misjudges his own wife, ‘vainly supposing that 
he can concdial hS ,disquiet from her (11. j. 257)* And he 
does not see that Cassius is " humouring’* hira*(l. 2. 319) and 
using his induence as an instrument for wreaking personal 
spite upon Csesar. ‘ 

A man so devoid of insight into human nature is dpomed to 
failure when he leaves his ^udy and goes forth to act Gradu- 
ally he Ynust find that the world of fact is far other than the 
world of his speculative fancies and that his theories about man 
in the abstract are misleading delusions. 

Hence it comes about that the public action of Brutus in 
relation to the conspiracy and its outcome may 
fairly be described as “a series of practical mis- 
takes.” He refuses to let Antony be slain together ^ 

with Csesar (n. i. 162— [§9). He suffers Antony to 
Address the crovvd (ill. f. 231): more, he suffers Antony to have 
the last yord, and when his own ineffective speech is finished 
gwes away (Uk 2. 66), trusting 10 Antony's promise not to blame” 
(ill. I. 245) the conspirators.* He nearly comes to open rupture 
with his colleague (iv. 3); he insists on marching to Philippi 
(iv. 37; in the battle h<f Ogives the werd too early,” lets his 
soldiers fall to plunder, and fails to aick his fellow-general 
(v. 3. 5 — 8). His action in^short is a, Tragedy of Errors. 

Yet many of them, be it noted, are the errors of a good, 
though over-sensitive, man, who has undertaken a certain work 
without calculating fully Its consequences. Brutus^tfhould have 
realis^ at the outset that if the murder of Caesar was right, 
then me other deeds of violence and injustice which that murder 
neqpJSisarily entailelf^ould be justifiable. Instead of thiS, he 
ventured upon the tremendous deed of assassination, yet 
act witt a strict and scrupulous observance of equity* and fair- 
ness ; ^d so, partly from needless scruples, partly ffom^the lack 
of paacticaA wit, he stumbles blindly into blander after blunder, 
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te>rcaltti|g: more dt mil ni»gt his aMlute &i 4 biitty to 

pky the part whi^ loitune has assigned him. 

Kaowtng, as we dO| how utteriy hlSe aa#sen$dii^ was the 
murder of Caesarr-base because mainly d^e to jealousy^ and 
^useless because even those who acted froip pure mdtlves were 
gracing at the impossible in their to restore the 0I4 

Omr n^tk Roman republicanism— wc can feel only ^ 

fi»fy partial sympathy with Brutus in his falfe; nevertho* 
less of his personal character the eulogy of Antony 
iemains«unmipeached (v. 5. 73 — 75) ; 

**H» life was gentle, and thb elements 
So mix’d In him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the worid, ‘ITiis was a man I*** 

His character is designedly thrown into rehef by that of 
Cam'itt tm ^ thoroughly practical man of action, ever 

ready and able to hght the world with its own 
weapons, and unhampered by sensitive scruples, 
as wc see in his methods of ratsing^money (iv. 3). 

The contrast between the two men ir shown strikingly by the 

fact that the main motive which leads Cassius to 

% 

join—- car rather, to start — ^the conspiracy is persoi^l 
jealom^ of Caesar^, f his motive is emphasised at 
the outset Thus in his first interview with Brutus 
he dweUa upon the dostrasi between h&. own 
humbig position and the greatness of Csesar (i. 3. 

US— rig): 

. ' . 'e ’ ' ’ 

“ This man 

«ts now become a gocl ; and Cassius h 
Aawretchcd creatine, and mm bend his body. 

If Caem carele^y ,bat nOd on hita.*’ ^ 

J^lousy speaks plainly ill such m u^tterance ; and I 
10 find or to rouse i^ilaw|i^u$y in Brum (t a. 143—21 
I' *10 is Cassius Cmsar says <| X 308, 209): 

, 'he bs' never at^' beast’s ease • , ' 

' ihy bbhqld a OiemMlvei.’’ 

* So JISImI ayrnks of Casim as ^'hatiiig Csesar pitw^ety' mom 
Biaa he did 

‘ 


CpmtratM 
with Brmtut, 

ffohm tff 

C*»wr 

maUt mHtvt 
Cimiuit 
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' Trne^ • second qiotiw prompts Cassius, vts^ bis lov^^nf 
liberty nod .sifSBditjr which rebels (^puast tl» “bondage” (i* 3. 
9o^lt^i^s» thelbbyC«esar’s^Hyraiihy’'’(i.3.99). Ct 

l as Ikf not lie «$ lJVe^to be 
; In ewe of e thing as i 

«If be bates tke Dictator '^prii^telyy’* he bates* him also as 
a tyrants” Still this purer motive of republicSnism is ,ttOt (I 
think) nearly so strong as the other, vis. ignoble jealousy. 

While Brutus has the Jiigher principles, the advanta^ as 
regards practical genius and insight into character ^ prxbcfM 
rests wljjh Cassius — ^‘a great observer,” who “looks 
quite through the deeds of men” (l. 2. 202, 203). These qualities 
are specially marked in his attitude to Antony, whose character 
Brutus misreads so hopelessly. First, Cassius sees the danger 
of sparing Antony (ll. i. 155—184). Then, after ... 

the execution of the plot, he docs not forget that irrafmttu 0/ 
Antony may yet have to be reckoned with (in. t. 

95) and expresses again his “misgiving” bf Caesaris friend (145); 
^but, as Antony^ is still to be spared, he appeals to him by 
the motive likely to Rave most weight (177, 178). Then he 
endeavotrs wisely to force Antony into a definite statement of 
Inendship of hostility to their cause (ill. i. 215—217), so that 
they may at least know how* they are to regard him ; and lastly, 
he perceives instantly f2ji) Brutus’s fatal error in granting 
Antony’s petition to allowed to spealf at Caesar’s funeral At 
.each step the practical sense of Cassius gdides him aright, and 
serves to emphasise the unpractical character of Bruttis, who 
either has no suggestions at all to make or .else suggests the 
wrong thing. 

Other illustrations Be ci Thus Qlssius is not 
decked by the assflmed bluntness of Casca {i. % 

301X306). He, jot Bratus, re||ly builds up the 
lyhole^conspirac^of which Blutue is little mote than the 
nectsiary figure-head), ^e p^poses the^jiMitsion of iTftSo 
(n. 1. 141, 142), whose eloquence migl^l^ye prevailed with«the 
crowd and counterbalanced Antony’s •. HeToresees (ii. 

i« f$i4^20i) that Caesar may be deterrci|''^£^ ooming to the 
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Senate-house— dh accident which did almost occur and which 
might have made the conspiracy miscarry altogether. As a 
general, he gives the* better advice (iv. 3. 199—202), viz. that 
they ^ould wait for the enemy’s attack and not, by leaving a 
position where they could entrench themsefves strongly, stake 
everything on a single battle in an unknown country. Cassius, 
in short, proves himself thoroughly able, first as conspirator, 
then as soldier, while Brutus is but a bookish student. 

yet the latter is the dominating influence when they are 
together* In any difftrence of opinion the un- 
^0/ bending Brutus carries his point Cassius is 
awed somewhat by tlfe higher charactef of his 
friend. Consciousness of inferiority acts as a 
restraint. The calm presence of Brutus puts his*baser motives 
to shame, and involuntarily brings out all that is best in his 
nature. This is especially noticeable towards the close of the 
play; e.g. in the dispute (iv. 3) with reference to Lucius Pella, 
when the blustering, defiant anger of Cassius— perhaps assumed 
in part to conceal his sense of guilt — soon gives way to penitent 
humility; and again in that scene (V, s. 93—^26) of farewell* 
between the generals on the morning of the battle, ^wben he 
bears himself with a dignity worthy of Brutus himself. At suofil 
times contact with the nobler natusc elevates the lower with an 
unconscious infection of goodness. And the fact that Cassius 
should be open to such« influences — fliw and his loyal devotion 
to Brutus, together ^ith his love of liberty, his courage and 
practical ability, win him a measure of admiration. 

The part he plays does not require that Antony should be 
Antony % carefully as Brutus, to whom 

presents a vivid contrast, or Cassius, with who# 
he has something in comihon. His Ihaigicter is drawik in a 
freer yet striking manner. Antony’s faults are plain. %«ike 
VnMinci^d hampered by^ibfty principles.gnd 

^ scruples. This trait is illustrated by his 
with Inference to Lepidus (iv. i. 11 — fy. He frankly avSws to 
Octavius 4 iis design to use Lepidus merely a property" for 
their advanj^e. X^^idus is to share with them the^odium of 
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their policy but not its rewards: to do their cAel and discredit- 
able work and then be ** turned off/ while they reap the benefit 
of his labours, leaner treatment of a colleague were freely 
conceivable^ and the man who not merely contemplates it in his 
own mind but openly announces it must have divesteef himself 
of scruples.* Th^ same scene affords anoUujr example of 
Antony's cynical scorn of principle. In his speoch to the crowd 
he harped upon Csesar’s will, and inflamed them against the 
conspirators by passionate insistence on Cssar’s generous 
bequests to Rome: now*(iv i. 7 — 9) he is anxious to see 
whether the will may not be evaded and “some charge in 
legacies "—these same legacies — be cut off. Again 
in this interview he shows bis cruelty, bartering 
away the Ufe«of his own nephew without the least compunction 
(IV. T. 4-6). 

Nevertheless, though unscrupulous, cruel, self-indulgent^, 
Antony has much to commend him. There is a 
certain dash about the man, an animation and 
self-reliant resourcefuln^iss, which are very attrac- 

• live. Antony is nevea at a loss. Thus, when the 
conspirators invite him back to the Capitol after the murder, he 

thinks at firjt that it may be his turn next to die (ill. i. 151 — 
ifijf). But the sentimental speech of Brutus and Cassius's more 
practical bribe (iil. 1. 177, 178) show him that he can come to 
termf with the conspiraioft — for the moment — and save his life ; 
so he takes his cue stAightway, professes willingness to be their 

• ally, and dupes them as cleverly as he afterwards manages the 
crowd. The other great fest of his nerve and cleverness is, of 
course, the occasion of Ca'jsar's funeral (ill, 2); her^ again he 
proves equal to the Aisis. The citizens, he sfes, side with 
Brutps; he bears their cries ‘^Live Brutus, live, live!” yet he 
goe/up into the Rostra unhesitatingly and faces the hostile audi- 
ence. He sets hiftfcelf to win them jver and turn their hostility 
Agjynft the conspirators, and achieves his object with a c^nsufti- 

. raate^kill which shows not only unshaken nerve in the prescgice 
of danger but just that searching insight into hum^ naflire which 
^•Cf. 1. a. 204 (note), II. I. 188, 189, n. e. ii(^ iiy. 
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Brutus lacks. brutu$ lias tried to^^vince the crowd with 
m ‘*'eas<«ts,*witbairgiim«»itsaddttsi^ 

^ Antony appeals to the heart Xiiowin^that to an 
stw ordinary man au individual is always more interest- 

* rngthanadahstractprinciple^he dw^s upon Oesar^s 

personal services to Romei his personal Idtre of*^he people as 
shown by the wrilli and jthe pity of his fate. And a lyave of 
passion sweeps away all the effect of Brutus’s words. 

There is something dactling about the self-reliance^ the 
courage^ the genius even> which against such odds can gra&p 
such success, Here» one feel$» is th|p typical strong, resourceful 
nmn who knows what he wants and how to get it* be tlie 
obstacles never so great The whole episode brings Brutus and 
Antony into close connection, so that the philosopher and the 
man of action serve as mutual foils. 

Most of all we like Antony for his devotion to Csesar. There 
is no pietence about that The true ♦‘ingrafted 
l^vc he bcars*’ (iL I* rS4) will not be con- 
w cealed even in the presence of Cassar’s murderers 
(ni, I, 194—210). It speaktt in clehr accents when' 
Antony is alone with the blood-stained body (ni. 2. 2f4— 257). 
It inspires his resolve to avenge Csesar, The Dictator can d# 
Antony no more service: his enemies have prevailed, and 
prudence would counsel compliance with their overtures of 
hiendship But affection for the deatl ivercomes prudence and 
dictates the duty 06 revenge, and to that duty he dedicates 
himself. And so, for his devotion jp Cs^ar, we are drawn 
towards Antony (and must be somethmg blind to his faults), as 
towards C|issios for his devotion to Bmtus, Those who appre- 
ciate the gr^tness of another^ mid arl loyal to it cannot be 
without a touch of greatness themselves. * 

Shakespeare has done scanty justice to the chamew ot 
The ^figure of the Bh^tator is, indeed, 
^th a cmaih majesty, but it is a 

3 is &r*on twi^ane. Age has qtiSncM bis bodily ihgour, 
jmssMajA iS’^power has spoilt his nature He is Mt in 
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CoMT the heriNc cohqueFor''ol‘ wesl&rii Europe hut 
"Qemr old, decaying^ iailihg both ia laiad and bodlr.” . 

Witness his pride and boastfulness. He proclaims jdmsdf 
more dangerous dian duiger itself (ti. 3 . 44, 45); Amgnu Md 
he khows but one constant, unchanging Inan in 
the wprid— hhnsel^nx. 1. 68—71): he speaks of^n ^cf 11. 3. 10^ 
aft 44) as if “ Cxsar” &tood for some .deity; hms impeccable — 
"Ctear doth not wrong" (Ui. i. 47). The Senate is 
Senate" (ni. 1*32); though their meetihg is to be adjourned for 
his pleasure, he will not #ven send them a couitOous message 
(ii. a- 71, 7a). He removes the Tribunes from t&ir public 
office ficcause of a personal slight to himself (i. 2. 288^290).^^ 
He rejects the petition of Metelhis with insulting scorn (ill. t. 46). 

He has all the inconsistency of weakness : vacillates anef 
changes his mind with Calpumia and later with , ^ 

Deems, yet boasts of his “constancy” (III. r. 60) ; 
affects disdain of flattery, and is “then most flattered” (II. i. 
20S); expresses contempt of die Senate (‘*gTaybeaitis”X yet 
seems afraid of their ridicule (li. 2. 96 — 107). He makes so 
many protestations oft;ourage that we begin to doubt him. He 
thinks himself so good a judge of cliaracter that he dismisses 
%e Soothsayer after a single glance as a dreamer” ; but never 
suspects the conspirators, •Cassius excepted (i. 2. 

192^212). He has grown superstitious, “quite 
from the main opinion he*held once ” (H. 1. 196). He is pleased 
by Decius’s interpretation of Calpumia^s dream because it is frill 
* of compliment to himsH^ and does not perceive that it evades 
the really evil omen, viz. the shedding of his blood. There 
IS something theatrical in his “plucking ope hjs doublet* 
(1. a.^267). Hie longing for the crjwn and at%eri(l. 2. 183) that 
he dare not accept k show weakness and lack of sdf coni2oL 

Physically too the Dictator ii broken ; subject a 
|o upilepsy (1. 2.*^t54*-3S6) a«d dpaf (i, i 213). 
&b)kkespea]re,infact,ba^idepict 9 dforttf ^tu^%bt 
(rf « greU character and career, Ut only by rhre flari>es> etthe 
fonqitr And ^ be does nuke us wbat Caesar Aat 

\ espedaHy ill; x« B. 
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been in the fulnds of his powers^ and what he has accomplished^ 
by showing that his personality and influence are invincible even 
by death. The enfeebled frame, we see, is etruck down, the 
arrogant voice silenced ; but ‘‘Caesar^s spirit” rises triumphant, 
and thus his infirmities become as it were a ^ foil to his 
irresistible mi^ht when set free from phyrical 

Portia is the* counterpart of Brutus— a softened reflection*” 
Pfffiia cannot forget that he is a ” Brutus ” 

so she is filled with the consciousness of being 
(!L I. 293, 295) 

r 

woman that Lord Brat^ took to wife, 

A woman well-reputed, — Cato^s daughter.” 

The feeling that she is ‘So fathered and so husbanded” lends 
Tier a certain self-control, though less than she '^thinks. For 
really hers, like his, is a most sensitive nature. She is full of 
womanly tenderness, as we sec from her anxiety about Brutus 
(ii. i)^ and the superficial composure gives way under the test 
of a great emotion : witness her overmastering excitement on 
the morning of the carrying out of the conspiracy (ii. 4) and iier 
confession : 

*‘Ay me, how weak a thing ^ 

The heart of woman is!” ^ < 

Hence she cannot endure to the end to see the issue of the 
conspiracy. The strain proves too great ; she “ falls distract ” 
and kills herself (iv, 3. 145, 156). * o 

One of the most dieauliful features oV Julius Casar is the 
picture (n. X. 234—309) of the ideal rejation of husband to wife. 
“This absolute communion of soul is in designed contrast to 
the shallop relation of Csesar and Calpumia,. The dictator 
treats his wi^ as a child to be humoured or not according to 
his caprice, but Portia assumes that, *by the right and virtue of 
her place,* sl^ is entitled to share her husband’s inmost thoughts. 
Brutus <iisdUfes to her the secret which lies heavily upon bis 
heeug, ai|d know that it is inviolabl)^safe in her keepinj|*,^* 

^ F. S. Boas, Shakspm and his Pndecissors, 

See Mrs Jameson’s Charact^isiks ,0/ Hnsmsn, 
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ELIZABETHAN COLOURING IN JULIUS CiESAR." 

Wc have seen that Julius Casar presents with substantial 
Not am aecu- ^ttcurac^ the political facts on whic]^ it is based ; 
stHfatioiT^o/ however, lay claim to correctness as a 

li/e picturc of Roman life and manners. It stands in 
andntannere, fcspect on the Same footing as Shakespeare's 
other historical plays. Whfethcr he is treating English history 
or Roman or Celtic (as in Macbeih\ the social circumstances 
and customs attributed to ttie dramatis persona have a strongly 
Elizabethan colouring. 

For instaiy:e, ^*he arrays his characters in the dress of his * 
, own time.” Caesar wears a “doublet^” (i. 2. 267) ; 

Illusf rations. . , . . , ' // ’ 

and apparently the conspirators have those wide- 
brimmed hats (li. I. 73) which one sees in Elizabethan portraits. 
Elizabethan, not Roman, associations underlie a word like “un- 
braced” (i. 3. 48, li. I. ^262), and the description of the sick 
•Caius Ligarius “wearing a kerchief” (II. i. 315). Again, 
Shakespeare’s “Rome” resembled London somewhat His 
^dience* would be reminded of the Tower (I. 3. 75X and of the 
“watchmen” (ii. 2. 16) who,had charge of the London streets 
at night The “citizens*” too of Julius Casar and Coriolanus^ 
repreftnt rather an Ei^glfsh mob thaij the pkbs of Roman 
history. References t® “glasses” (i. 2. ^8, il. i. 205) and 
striking “ clocks ” (11. 2. 114) come inappropriately from the lips 
of Romans of that age* ^ 

* “ Doublets ” are among the “ spoils *’ of the Romans 9X CoHoli— 
Cortolansss, i. 5. 7. Jn fact, Shakespeare introduces ^he word in- 
differently in plays tha^ refer severally to England, Denmark {J/amkt, 
II. 1.^8), Italy ( 7 %<r Merchant of Venues I. a. 80). 

* Some editors findint. i. 4, 5, “without the sign of your profession,” 
a^lanc4bat the symbols of their trades worn by members of the Tr|^- 
OuilSts^ 

* The remark applies more to Coriolanus, 

* Most of the illustrations given in the above paingraph have been 
pointed out%y various editors. . 
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Sudi xmMck ividi the modom feefiiif ea the 

suhlect Ijow coiirecmefs of local aad hfstortcat 1$ 

xequiij^ la a novel or fdajri jaat a« on the stage aB the 
eoseasoriei^ rf scenery and dim must reiMesent faithifoUy the 
place ^d period of the action. But U wodht he equally un- 
critical, and qpfair to judge the Elisabethan^ drama from a 
modem point «f viem and to look fbr ^realism** of effect. To 
begin with^ the Shakespearean theatre possessed 
no scenery, and only the rudest stage^equlpment 
Doubtless, the poverty of its arrangements had 
something to do with the indifference of the 
dramatists as to accuracy in points of detail De- 
scriptions of places needed not to be precisely correct, when a 

^ Attention to these matteis is comparatively modem^on the English 
stage. Beferruig to the actors of the eigAUm^A century, Sir Walter Scott 
says {Quarterfy Jiizfiiw, April, i8a6) : 4 

** Before Kemble's time there was no such thing as regular 
costume observed in our theatres. The actors represented Macbeth 
and his wife, Belvidera and Jaffier pn Otipiy*s Faiki Praerveti}^ and 
most other characters, whatever the age or country in which the scene * 
was laid, in the casU>ff court dresses of the nobility.... Some few 
characters, by a sort of prescriptive theatrical right, always retained thy 
costume of thmr times — Falstaff, for ea^mple, and Richard III. But 
such exceptions only rendered the general appesranoe more anomalous.... 
Every theutrlcal reader most recollect the additional fared which M v:klm 
gave to the Jew fShylock] It his first appoerli^ in that character, when 
he came on the stage dhwd with his red hat, peaked board, and loose 
black gown, a dress whkdt excited Eopf's curiosity, who desired to 
know in particular why he wore a red hat» Macklin teplied modestly, 
because he ,had read ib&t the Jeifvi in Vemce were obli^^ to wear hats 
of tiiat Cblotti^ 'Apd pray, Mr Maciklln^Wd Pope, *do players in 
general take such, <lt> not know, sfr/ said Mncklin, nhat 

they ^ stakod taj reputation on the character, % win 

determiiied no tios^ is getting H the best inIbmuRtion,' 

PuppeamriMmmseffih^ (Quoted in Dr 

p.^ 4 |dir ^ bat, t beliovoi It now dheirded, but the boat 

Tradition asd^ to Marlin the honour of 
bauiitg rtinmd to the ifOige the tragic rendering of the part of Bhy^k, 
whkh liduilpni turned into a vulgar, eomie caricature of the Jews. ' 


i0Hui^iSu 
tmni m 
ikeaitt. 
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cbsHsad board was tlte solo iadioatioh wli^h^ sodAO was 
laid on tho banks of the Tiber Or the Thames. Them ima 
little iiieoogni4t}r^fter all, in mafcinrCmsar wear a : 

the actOvdirho took the part would appear in one. 

In the second |>lace^but this is realty the more imj^ortant 
cause^the general e:on<litioiis and characteri$tiic| of that age 
were wholly different It is the difference between a creative 
and a critical age^ The Elizabethan was a creative, imaginative 
era, the classics were a new acquisition, and Elizabethan writers 

stores of inspiration and 
% interest with ^ free imaginativeness tfiat cares 

^ for the life more than the strict letter. Poets took 

dassical themes and reset them amid romantic 
surroundings, ^unconscious or careless of the confusion of effect ’ 
that was produced by the union of old and new. In time the 
creative impulse dies away ; the critical spirit rises, and With 
it come fuller knowledge, care over details, and accuracy ^ 

^ In an intere^ing passage on the treatment of bistoiy in the old 
JdireuU plays Mr Boas i^yss 

‘*The method followed, .ignores all distinctions of time or place. 
The persSnages in the plays ore Jews or Komans^ but there is no 
ahempt to repftiduce the life of the East or of cla5!>ica] antiquity. On 
the contrary, we see before us the knights, the churchmen, the burghers 
of the^^liddle Ages, with their religious and sochd surroundings. ...In 
the Coventry Series the Jew^h high priest appears as a mediaeval bishop 
with his court for the trial of ecclesiastical ofien^ in which those fare 
ficst who pay best. Herod and Pilate are practically feudal lords, the 
one an arbitrary tyrant, the other ready to do justice in * Parliament.*... 
Thus Shakspere, when be placed his Roman and Celtiq characters 
amid the conditions of hi^^ own time, was perpetuating a distinctive 
feature'^of the early English and hU Predeemm^ 

pp. 8^9. 

1 suppose that for aipRiisabethan less learned than Ben Jonson it 
vQould have been difficult to obtain much knowledge of classical antioiM^ 
ties and aocial life, had he Wished to do so. 
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XV, 

CONTEMPORARY AND LASTING POPULARITY OF THE PLAY. 

Julius Casar (says Dr Brandes) “was received with applause, 
arid sodn bec|une very popular. Of this we &ive contemporary 
evidence. Leonard Dig^ges [in his compKmentary lines ^ on 
Shakespeare ^elixed to the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s 
Poems\ vaunts its scenic attractiveness at the expense of Ben 
Jon^n’s Roman plays: 

*So have I secnei wlien Cesar w( 5 uM appeare, 

Anfi on the Stage at haUe-sword parley were 

Brutus and Cass.ust oh how the Audience 

Were ravishM, with what new wonder they went thcuLc, 

< When some new day they would not brook a Jine 
Of ietlious {though well lalK>ur*d) CaitBm* 

The learned rejoiced in the breath of air from ancient Rome 
which met them in these scenes, and the populace was en- 
tertained and fascinated by the striking events and heroic 
characters of the drama*. ..The immcdi|ttc success of the play is 
proved by this fact, among otliers, that At at once called forth 
a rival production on the same theme. Henslow notes in his 
diary that in May, 1602, he paid five pounds for a drama called 
Casar*s Fall to the poets Mundayn^Drayton, Webster, Middle- 
ton, and another. It was evidently written to order. And as 
Julius CcBsar^ in its novelty, was untislially successful, soT too, 
we still find it reckoned one of Shakespeare’s greatest and 
profoundest plays, unlike the English * Histories’^ in standing 
alone and self*sufficicnt, characteristitally composed, forming a 
rounded whole in spite of its apparent sassion at the death 
of Caesar, exhibiting a remarkable insight into Roman 
character.” 

1 They mention some of the most popular of $hakafptf?ire*8 
characters; in particular Beatrice and BeaedicH^'in Much Ado and 
Malipiio in T^lfth Might* Vhe writer “asserted that every %evivai 
of Shsdlespeare*s plays djHbw crowds to pit,H)o»es, and galleries ulke 
JUfi ^ p, 319)* 

* i.e. historical plays which are connected ^e«g. ^ and 

« Jdmty /% and V, 
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DRAMATIS P^WgON/E. 
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triumviff After the death 


fienntot^ 


conspirators against Julius Ctesar, 


Ttiiius CfiSAIl. 

Octavius Oesar« 

Makcus AfirroNius^ p 

M. iEMiUus Lefidus, ) 

CxCfiAOi \ 

PUBUUSf 

Fopiuus Lena, j 
Marcus Bruius, 

CASSl^h, 

Casca, 

TrkbomiuSi 

Ligarius, 

Decius Brutus, 

Meikllus Cimber, I 
ClNNA, 

Flavius and Ma&ullus, tribunes. 
Artbmidorus of Cnidos, a teacher of rhetoric. 
A Soothsayer. 

Cinna, a poet. 

Another Poet. 

Lucilius, 

Titinius, 

Messala, 

Young Cato, 

VOLUStNiUSi 

Varro, 

Clitus, 

Claudius, 

Strato, 

Lucius, 

Dardanius, 

ITNDARUS, servant to Cassias, 


‘f Julius CsNHur. 




friends to Bniius and Cassius. 


y servants to Brutus, 


Calfurhxa, wife to Osar. 

PORiT^^wfc to Bfutus. 

Senators, Citizeils, Guards, ^Attendants, &c. 

Scene— A inn/ a of the pky ai gurnards 

niAt 0tid iid(e JrkSSffii 



JULIUS Ci^SAR. 

ACT 1. 

Scene I. Roine. A street. 

Enter Flavius, Marollus, and eertain Citizens. 

X 

, Elav. Hence 1 homi, you idle creatures, get you home: 

Is this a holiday? what! know you not, 

l^eing nfechanical, you ought not walk 

Upon a labouring day without the sign 

Of your profession? Speak, what trade art thou? 

Etnt CitiuH. Why^sfr, a carpentfer. 

MaruUus. Where thy leather aprdn and thy rule ? 
What dost thou with thg best apparel on? 

You, sir, what trade ate you? 

Seamd Cititen. Trujy, sir, in respect of a Jftit work- 
man, i am but, as^yow would say,^a cobbler.^ ii 

Afaruitus, But what trade art thou? answer me directly. 
Second Citisen. «A trade, sir, that ! hope I may use ^th 
a ’safe tMinscience ; which is, indeed sir, a mender of bad 
soles. * ^ • 

Mapdlus. What trade, thou knave? ^thou naughty 
knave, what trade? 
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Sewnd Citizen. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with 
me : yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 

Mbrullus. What meanest thou by thatf mend me, thou 
saucy^fellow ! 21 

Second Citizen. Why, sir, cobble you. 

Fiavius. *Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 

Second Citizen. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the 
awi : I meddle with no tradesman's matters, nor women's 
matters^ but withal I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes j when they are in great danger, I re-cover them. As 
proper men as ever trod upon neat's-leather have gone 
upon my handiwork. 

Flavius. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 

Second Citizen. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get 
myself into more work. But, indeed, sir, we make holiday, 
to see Caesar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 

MaruUus. \Vherefore rejoice? What conquest brings 
he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

f 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-w heels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you woise than senseless tnings ! 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompcy? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 

To towa(a^|and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infa^s in your arms, and t^ere have sat 
The live-long day, wifh patient expectation, 

To^see great Pompey pass the streets ^^of Rome: 

when you saw hi^ chariot but appear, 

Have you not made, an iiniversaf shout, 

'fhat T*iber trembled underneath her banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds 
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Made in her concave shores? 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you nol^ cull out a holiday? 

And do you now* strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood^: 

Be gone! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 6 o 

Flavins, Go, go, good* countrymen, and, for this fault, 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort; 

Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all [Exmnt Citizens, 
See, whether their basest metal be not mov’d 1 
They vanis^ tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

Go you down that wajf towards the Capitol ; 

This way will I : disrobe the images, 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. 70 

MaruUus* May we do^so? 

You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Ft^im, It is no matter ; let no images 
Be hung with Caesar’^ trophies. I’ll about, 

And drive away the vulgar from the streets : 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

4 These growing feather| pluck’d from Caesar’s wg 

( Iwill make him fly an 4)rdinary Jjijf^ ^ 

I Who else would soar above the view of men, 

^ And^keep us all ip servile fearfulness. 80 [Exeunt, 
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Scene 11. A pAHc place, 

En^ in prveeteioa, vith musie, CtSAtt ; AHTOmr, for the 
cmrufCiojn/nxfiA, PoatUi DEauvCiouto, Brutus, 
Cassius, «m/ Casca ; a gnat crmai feU^ming, omong 
them a Soothsayer. 

Casar. Calpamia ! 

Casta. Peace, ho!,Cssar speak^ 

[Jtfuste teases. 

Ceesar. Calpurnia I 

Caipurraes, Hete, my lord. 

Ceesar. Stand you directly in Antonins’ way, 

When he doth run bis course. — AntoUius ! 

Antony. Caesar, my lord? 

Ceesar. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calpurnia; for our elders say. 

The barren, touched in this holy Biase, 

Shake off their sterile curse. 

Antony. , I shall remember: 

When Caesar says “Do this,” it is perform’d. lo 

Ceesar. Set on ; and leave no ceremony out [Mus/t. 
Soothsayer, Caesart 
Ceeseu^. Ha I who calls ? 

Casca. Bid every noise be sti}l : — ^peace yet again I 

[Music ceases. 

C(ertf#'.\Who is it in the press ^hat calls on me? 

I hear a tmigue, shriller, than all the music. 

Cry “Caesar.” Sj^eak; Caesar is turn'd to hear. 

Soothsayer, the ides of Marclr. 

mGesar. H*’ * ^ What man isjhat? 

pSiFutui, ^ soothsayer bids you tKwaie the ides of llifarch. , 
Caso9‘. him Itiefore me; let me see bis face, ao 
Cass. come from the throng; look upbn Ofasar. 
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^ • • 

G»f. Wh»t iay’rt tltou to me nenr? speak ooee again. 

$ootktcsftr, Bewase tlM ides tif Matdt 

Oeiar. H« is a dneatner; let us leave himi — pass. 

l&Hatt. Exmmt alt txc^i, Snttus tmi Cessius. 
Castm, ypu go see die order the course? 
JSrutes. Not I. 

CdUSfivr. I prajr you, do. 

Bruins. I am not gamesome:' I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that Is in Antony. 

Let me, not hinder, Cassius, your desires; 30 

111 leave you. 

Cassius. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as 1 was wont to have : 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Brutus. ^ Cassius, 

!be not deceiv’d s if I have veil’d my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 

iClerely upon myself. Vexed I am 

Of late with passions of some difference, 4° 

Conceptions only pro^r>to myself, . 

Which give some sod, perhaps, to my Jbehaviours ; 

But let not therefore my good friends be griev’d, — 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one, — 

Nor construe any further my neglect, 

Than .that poor Brutu^ with himself at war. 

Forgets the shows f>f love to otfei* men. 

Ciss. Then, Biytus, I have much mistook your passion ; 
By mqgris whereof this breast of mine hath buriec^ 
ThdBghts of great valu8, wordiy cogitations. jo 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 

B/vlus» No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself 
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But by reflection, by some other things. 

Cassius. Tis just: 

And% is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirrors as will \urn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye,# 

That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 

Where many of the best respect in Rome, — 

Except immortal Caesar, — speaking of Brutus, 6o 

And grg^ning underneath this age’s yoke, 

Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

JBru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 

« That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 

Cassius. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar’d to hear: 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 

Will modestly discover to yourself^ ^ 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. 70 

And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus ; 

Were I a common laugher, or jJid use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester 3 if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after scandal then;; or if y^u know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all th^^rout, then hold me dangerous, 

o ^Flourish and shout 

Bru. What means tiiis shouting ? I do fear, the people ^ 
Choose Caesar for their king. f 

Ji^assius. Ay, do you fear it? • Bo 

T^jejf must I think you would not have it so. 

Brutis. I would|not, Cassius; yet I love him well. — 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
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What is it that you would impart to me? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set honour in one eye, and death i* the other, 

And I will look on both indiflerently j 
For let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear deathi 

Cassius. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 90 
As well as I do know your outward favour. • 

Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 

I canno^ tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born free as Caesar ; so were you : 

We both liave fed as well; and we can both 
•Endure the winter's cold as well as he: 

I'or once, u^n a raw and gusty day, icxj 

"fhe troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Czesar saW to me, “Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
I^ap in with me into this^angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point?” Upon the word, 

Accoufted as I was, I jpltinged in, ^ 

And bade him follow! so, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy: > 

But ere we could arriv\the point propos’d, r no 
Caesar cried, “ Help* me, Cassius, of I sink ! ” 

I, as ‘iEneas, our great ancestor, 

Did frcgn the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
^The^M Anchises bear,*so from the waves of Tiber ^ 

Did I the tired Caesar. And this man 
Is n«w become a god ; and Cassius is 
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A wretQ|bc 4 i^tiire, «nd ^aut taend fate bodjr, 

If Osar ewelessljr but nod on him. 

He %ad « fevtt whea be vas in Spain, ' 

And,'«arbte tbe fit itas on him, I did mark iso 

How be did idtakei 'fia true, this god dfal ahake: 

His coward* iit>s did from th«r colour fiy ; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose his lustre: I did hear him groan: 

Ay, and that tongue of hu, thal bade the Romans 
Mark mm, and write his speeches in dieir boolui 
Alas, it cried, “Give me some drink, Titituus,” 

As a sick girl Ye gods, it doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, ijo 

And bear the palm alone. and shout. 

Brutus. Another general shout I 
I do believe that these applauses tare ' 

. For some new honours that are hekp'd on Caisar. 

Cassius. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Coloesns, ahd we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves d^honourableug^ves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates; 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 140 

But in ourselves, that we are uddetlings. 

' Brutus ’^md 'Oesat': what should be in that ‘Csesar!^ 
Why that name be sounded more than yours? 

Write them togetlup;^} yours ht as fair 'A name; 

Soupd them, it die tnc»|h as wiril; 

lYdlgh dwin, ||[ irns heavy; conjoiw with 'em, 

‘Brutus’- wi^Wrt a spirit as soOo as ‘Cassar.’ 
hTow, in ^^tames of all the gods at fince, 

Upon what ulAat doth this our Cmsor &ed. 
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Thtt he is grosch so great? Agei, thou art 'sham’d! 150 
Rome, thou hast lost the bteed of noble bloods 1 
When went there* by aa age, since the great flood, 

But it was fam’d with mme than with man ? 

When eould they ny, tfll ncre, that taBc ’4 of Rome, 
That her wide walls micompass’d but one man? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O, you and I have heard* our fathers say, 

There wjis a Brutus once 'that would have Inook’d 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome ifo 

As easily as a king. 

Brutus. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim: 

How I have thought of this, and of these tim«, 

I shall recQpnt hereafter; for this present, 

I would not,'‘so with love I might entreat you, 
fie any further mov’d.' What you have said, 

1 will cottsider; what you have to say, 

I will with patience hear; and find a time 

Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 170 

Till tlfbn, my noble fripnd, chew upon this: 

Brutus had rather be« villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cassius, \ am glad 

That my weak words have struck tfut thus much show 
Of fide from Bruti!^ . . 

•Brutus. The games are done, and Cresar is returning. 
CSsfius, As they pa& by, pluck Casca by the sWve; 
And he Will, after his sour fashion, 1 ' 180 

What hath proceeded worthy note to 
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He^nier CifiSAR and his Train. 

Brutus. I will do so. But, look yod, Cassius, 

The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow, 

And all the rest look like a chidden strain 
Calpumia’s^'cheek is pale; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 

Cassius. Casca will tell us what the matter is 
Casar. Antonius ! 190 

Antony. Ccesar? 

CiSsaK r.et me have men about me that arc fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o* nights ; 

V^'ond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 

Antony. Fear him not, Caesar he’s not dangerous; 
He is a noble Roman, and well gi?en. 

Casar. Would he were fatter 1 — but I fear hhn nut : 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

1 do not know the man I should avoid 200 

So soon as that spare Cassius. reads much; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men; he loves no plays, * 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 

Seldom he smiles, and smiit^ in such a sort 
As if he^^ck'd himself, and scqto’d his spirit 
That could be mov’d ^to^ smile at an/ thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves; 

An<L Aerefore are titey very dan^rous* ' " 210 

I^rathef tell what is to be fear’d 
Than what I for always I am Caesar, 
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Come on my right hand, for this ear is detff, 

And tell me truly what thou think^st of him. 

\Sennet Exeunt Casar and all his Train, except C^ca, 

Casca. You pull'd me by the cloak^; would you §peak 
wjth mf? 

Brutus, Ay, Casca; tell us what hath ch^ftc'd to-day, 
That Caesar looks so sad. 

Casca, Why, you were with him, were you not? 

Brutus. I should not, then, ask Casca what had chanc’d. 

Casca,^ Why, there was^a crown offered him ; an 3 being 
offered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus ; 
and then the people fell a-shouting. 

BrtUus, What was the second noise for? 

Casca, Why, for that too. 

Cassius. They shouted thrice: what was the last cry for? 

Casca, Wliy, for that too. 

Brutus, Wblb the crown offered him thrice? 

* Casca, Ay, marry, Was’t, and he put it by thrice, every 
time gentler than other; and at every putting-by mine 
honest neighbours shouted. 231 

Cassius, Who offered him the crown? 

Casks, Why, Antony. • 

Brutus, Tell us the manner of it, gpntle Casca. 

*Casca, I can as well be hanged as tell the manner of it : 
it was mere foolery ; I *did not mark it. I saw Mark 
Antony offer him a crown ; — ^yet ’twas not a crown neither, 
'twas one of these corc^ets; — and, as I told yta, he put 
it by once : but, for Idl tlat, to my thinking, he would fain 
have had it Thei^he offered it to him again; then he^put 
it .by aggin : but, to my thinking, he was very loth to lay his 
fingdife»off it And thefl he offered it the third jtii^e^ he 
put it the third time by; and still as he refusedoit, trie 
rabhlemet^ shouted, and clapped their chopped hafids, and 
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tbi«« op theft swettynigHto^ and utteied mcb ad4l of 
stftkkjitg breath behtuse Cas^ refused ^ tirpwn, that it 
hadahnost tihoked Oesarj ftiar he iwooeed, «!id fell down 
at it* and for Bune own part, I duett not hui^h, for fear of 

openit^ my %6and leceiviog the badA>r> . 

Ctuttus, 'rBut, soft, 1 pray you : what, did Caesar swoon? 

Coma. He fell down in the inarket>pbce, and foamed at 
mouth, and was speechless. 355 

BnttHs, 'Tts very like, be 'oath foe felling sickness, 

Cassius. No, Caesar hath it«not: but you, at)d I, 

And honest Casca, we bare the felling sickness. 

Casca. X know not what you mean by that ; but, I am 
sure, CsBsar fell down If the tag-rag people did not clap 
him and hiss him, according as he {leased and displeased 
them, as they use to do the players in the theatre, I am no 
true man. 

Brutus What said he when he came udto himself? 

Casca. Many, before he fell down, when he perceived 
the common had was glad he refused the crown, he plucked 
me ope his doublet, and oiTered them his throat to cut : — 
an I bad been a man of any occupation, if I would not have 
tsken him at a word, 1 would 1 might go to hell among foe 
rogues: — ^and so 1}C fell. When he <came to himself again, 
he said. If he had done or said any thing amissi he desired 
their worships to foink it was his infirmity. Three or four 
wenches, where I stood, cried, ** Alas, good soul 1 ” and for- 
gave hii^ith all their hearts : buf there’s no heed to be ' 
taken of foemj Ctfesar had stabbed* their mothers, they 
trould have d^ no tens. 

Bruftt^ "jiba after foot, be cam<^ thus ska, away? 

Cehei sSo 

Cassiu^ Did Ciciro say any thing? 

CaSca. dty, he sppke Creek. 
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Cost^A’ To «liat effect? 

dfsoif i^ay, «o I tell yoo diat, IH Ae’er look you i’ the 
&oe meia: W those that uiutorsteod fatut sto^^ at one 
another, aad shook their beads ; bu^ ff)r mine oim pvt, it 
was Gre^ to tute. i co^ld tell you more' ttbws too: Marul- 
lus and. Flavhis, for pulling scarfs off Cstoar^ mutges, are put 
to silence. Fare you wdL There was more foolery yet, if 
I could remember it. a9t 

Qusius. Will you sup with me to-nighr, Casca? 

Casea.^ No, I am promised forth. 

. Cassius. Will you dine srith me to-morrow? 

Casea, Ay, if I be alive^ said your mind hold, and your 
dinner worth the eating. 

Cassias. Good; I will expect you. 

Casea, Do so: farewell, both. [Exit. 

Brutm. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be: 

He was quuSt mettle when he went to school. 300 ' 
* Cassius So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 

However he* puts on this tardy form. 

; This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 

Which' gives men stomach to digest his words 
t^With better appetite. - 

Brutus so it is. For this time I will leave you: 
To-morrow, if you please' to speak with m^ 

{ will come home to ; or, if you will, 

Come home to me, aiu 1 will wait for you. 310 

Cassius. 1 will do so : till diaa, ’think of the world. 

• * [Exit Brutus. 

W« 0 , Brutus, thou art noble; yet, 1 see, 

Th/’honourable meta} dtay be wrought 
From that it is dispos'd : therefore *ds meet 
That,'noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
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For who so firna that cannot be seduce? 

Cassar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 

If { were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 

He ^ould not humour me. 1 will this night, 

In several hands, in at his windows ^hrow, 320 

As if they ^iijame from several citizens, 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 

TJiat Rome holds of his name; wherein obscurely 

Caesar’s ambition shall be glanoed at : 

And aTter this lei Cassar seat him sure ; 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. [/Ta;/. 


SCK\E III street. 


Thunder and hghtnin^. Enter ^ from opposite sides^ Osca, 
with his sword drawn, and Ciceko 

t ^ 

Ciee/v, Good even, Casca : Srot^ht you Caesar home? 
Why are you breathless? and why stare you so? 

Casea. Ate not you mov’d, wh^ all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unhrm? O Cicero, 

1 have seeo tempests, when th^ scolding winds 
Have liv’d the knotty oaks and % have wen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam, 

To be exalted with the threatcidng clouds: 

But never tin to-night^ never till now. 

Did I ^^htough a tempest droning fire. lO 

Bither tiime » a civil lArifii in hMvcA; 

0^ ete the wot1(V>4oo saucy* with 

tiMffeoKs tt^nd destrucdoiv' « ^ 

tftSWr jrbo any UHeSl vwwderfuia 
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• 

Like twenty torches join’d ; and yet hts hahd, 

Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscorchU 
Besides — I ha’ npt since put up my sword— 

Against the Capitol I met a lion, , 20 

Who glar’d ujgon me, and went surly by, 

Without annoying me j and there were drawn* 

Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 

Transformed with their fear; who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up said down the streets. 

And yesterday the bird o( night did sit 
Even at*noonday upon the market-place, 

Hooting and shrieking. When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 

** These are their reasons; they are natural/’ 30 

For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 

't\4eed, it is^a strange-disposed time; 
mm m$f cwatrw titiugs sifter ibtk finshion, 

Oean fro^pi the purpose df the tilings themselvea 
Comes Cmsar to the Capitol to-morrow? 

Cas^a. He doth^ for he did bid Antemius 
Send to you he would be tiid^e to-morrow. 

^ Cood nighty *theii» Cascat tMi( disturbed sky 

1 $^ not to walk iit 

Cam. Farewell, Cicero^ [£xt/ Cmro. 40 

• pKbW. I, 

J. c. 


I ijiwef ' 

' ' Cnsc^, Iff ftm wjice. 

Vowr «ar td Csddiua^ 

toe 
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C 

Cass. Those that have known the earth so full of faults. 
For my part, I have walked about the streets, 

Sub£aitting me unto the perilous night ; ^ , 

And ^bus unbraced^ Casca, as you see, 

Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder^stonej^: 

And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 50 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself , 

Even in the aim and very flash of it 

Cascft. But wherefore did ^ou so much tempt the 
heavens ? « 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cassius. You are dull, Casca; and those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want, 

Or else you use not. You look pale, and g£^ 

And put on fear, and cast yourself in won&r, 60 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens: 

But if you would consider the true cause 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 

Why birds and beasts from quality and kind,' 

Why old men fool and children calculate, 

Why all these things change from ^heir 
Their natures and pre-formed faculties 
To monstrous quality; — why, ydu shall find 
That heaven hath infus’d them with these spirits, 

To mal^^them instrument of and warning ,, fo 
Unto some monsfroufs state. 

Nqyr could 1, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful ;nighj^ 

Tl^ljp/thund^, lightens, qpeit graves, and roars . 
ks dodbi the ji^pn in the Capitol, — 

A mao ^ jnightier than thyself or me 
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In personal action ; yet prodigious grown, 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions are, 

Casca. ’Tie Ga&sar that you mean; is it not, Cassius? 
Cassius. Let it be who it is : for S^omans now ’ 8o 
Have (jhess and Usdj? like to their ancestors ; 

But, woe the while! our fathers^ minds are dead, 

And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spirits ; 

Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 

Casca. Indeed, they say the senators to-morrow> 

Mean t(^ establish Caesar as a king; 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 

In every place, save here in Italy. 

Cassius. I know where I will wear this dagger, then; 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius: 90 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong; 
Therein, y^,gods, you tyrants do defeat: 

Nor stony tov^er, nor walls of beaten brass, 
l^or airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit; 

But life, beidg weary of these worldly bars, 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I kdbw this, know all Che world besides, 

That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. [^Thunder still. 

Casca. So can I: 100 

So every bondman in Ws own hand bears 
The power to cancel hiJ^captivity.^ 

Cassius* And wh^ should Caesar "he a tyrant, then? 
Poor rhanf I know^he would not be a wolf, 

But that^he sees the Romans are but sheep: 

He yfStt no lion, were n&t Romans hinds. 

Vhose that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin Jt w^ weak straws: what trash is Rome, 

2— a 
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|What rubbishy «nd wbat it genres 

^or the base matter to illuminate no 

fSo ^le a thing as Caesar ! But,, O grieff 

'Where hast thou led me? I perhaps speak this 

Before a willing bondman : then I knnw « 

My answer must be made; but I am arm’d, 

And dangers are to me indifferent 
dasca. You speak to Casca ; and to such a man 
That ig no fleering tell-tale. Hbld, my hand : 

Be factious for redress of all these griefs; ^ 

And I will set this foot of mine as far 
® As who goes farthest. 

Cassius, There’s a bargain made. 120 

Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Komans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequ^ce ; 

And I do know, by this, they stay* for me 
In Tompey’s porch : for now, this fearful night, 0 
There is no stir or walking in the streets; ® 

And the complexion of the element 
In favour’s like the work we hav^ in hand, 

Most bloody, and most terrible. 130 

Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 
Cassius. Tis Cinna,*— I do know him by his gait ; 

He is a friend* 

^ ^Mnter CiNl^A. 

^ Cinna, where haste yoii^ so? 

Cinmt. To;^d out yon* Who’s tha^ Metellus Cimber ? 
I^ it is Qtsca; one incorporate ' 

1*0 our a^^pts* Am 11 not stay’d for, Cinna? 

Cinm^ glad on^ What a fe&rful ni^ht is this! 
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' . ‘ J 

There’s tiro or thiiee of us have soen stran^ s^hts. 
Cassius.. Am I not stay’d for? 

Cinna. Ttes, you are. — 

O Cassius, if you could 140 

But win the hoble*Brutus to our party—,- 
Caisius. Be you content : good Cinna, tains this paper. 
And look you lay it in the praetor’s chair, 

Where Brutus may but i\pd itj and throw this 
In at his window; set this up with wax 
Upon otd Brutus’ statue :* all this done, 

Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find u& 

Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there? 

Cinna. All but Metellus Cimber; and he’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hi^ i5< 

And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Cassiujy* That done, repair to Pompey’s theatre. 

* [Exit Cinna. 

Come, Casca, you and 1 will yet, ere day. 

See Brufus ^at his house : three parts of him 
Is ours already; and the man entire, 

Upon^the next encounter, yields him ours. 

Casca. O, he sits MgS in all the people’s hearts: 

^And that which would appear offence in us, 

[His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
jWill chmige to virtue and to worthiness. 160 

Cass. Him, and hisyworth, and our great need of him, 
You hSve right wel^ coAceited. us go, * 

For it is after midnight, and ere day 

We will awake hidt and be sure of him. \J^xA 4 n/. 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. 'Rome. Brutus’s OrcfiarS> 

Enter Brutus. 

Brutus. What, Lucius, hoi — 

c 

I cannot, by the progress of thp stars, 

Give guess how near to day.— Lucius, I say!— 

I would it were my fault to slefep so soundly. — « 

When, Lucius; when? awake, I sayl what, Lucius 1 

Enter LuciUS. 

Ludus. Call’d you, my lord? 

Brutus. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius: 

When it is lighted, come and call me here. X 
Lucius. I will, my lord. * \Exii. 

Brutus. It must be by his death : and, for my part, 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, ' ii 
But for the general. He would be crown’d: — 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question: 
it is the bright day that brings^foxth the adder , j 
l^nd that craves wary walking. Crbwn him? — that; — 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when disjoins 
Remorse ftom power : gnd, to syeak truth of Caesar, 

I have not knpwn when his affections sway’d 20 

More than his^ teason. But ’tis a common proof, 
Tha^Iowhne^ ^ young ambition’s ladder, 

Wliefeto 4he climlter-upward turas his face; 

But wllien he once attains^ the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, ^ 
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Looks in die olouds, scorning tbe base degrees 
By which be did ascend. So Csesar may; 

Then, lest he may, prevent And, since the quarrel t 
jWill bear no cgkw for the thing he ‘is, 

Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented,, 30 

Would run to these and these extremities: ' 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg. 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous,* 
And kill him in the shell 

* 

Jie-enfer I.ucitJS. 

Lucius. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seaFd up; and, I am sure, 

It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

’ [Gives him the letter. 

Brutus. (Set you to* bed again; it is not day. 
fs not to-morrow, bo^, the ides of March? 40 

Luciun I know not, sir. 

Brutus. TLook in the calendar, and bring me word. 
Lucius. 1 will, sir. [Exit. 

BHhus. The exhalqjtions whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them. 

. [Opens the letter and reads. 

Brutus, thou sleep'st: awake, and see thyself. 

Shall Rome, &c. Sp^k, strike, redress I” — 

‘‘BrutuSi, thou sleep^st^awake ! ” 

Such instigations fefve been often dropped 
WheJ^ I liave toqjf: them up. 50 

‘‘ShalURome, &cP Thus must I piece it out; 
ShafPRome stand tmdef one man's awe? What, l^a^je? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The/rarqjiin drive, when he was call'd a king. 
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“Speak, strike, redress!” Am I entreatad 
Te speak and strike? O Rome, I make thee promise, 

If tfie redress will follow, thou receivest' 

Thy hiU petition af the hand of Brutus 1 

JRe-enier Lucius. * 

c 

Indus. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 

„ [^Knocking wftAiM. 

Brutus. ’Tis good. Go to the gate; somebody knocks. 

„ [Exit Indus. 6o 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Csesar, 

I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And theArst motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream: 

The Genius and the mortal instruments 

II II 

' Are then in council; and the state of man/ 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then - <- 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Rs-tnUr Lucius. 

Indus. Sir, tis your brother Cassius at the door, 70 
Wlio doth desire to see you. ' o ' 

Brutus. Is he hlone? 

Ludus. No, sir, there are moe with him. 

Brutus. Do you know them? 

Ludus. No, sir; their hats are r luck’d about their ears, 
And half their faces ba;ried in their cloaks, 

That by no means I may discover them 
By«ny mark of favour. /. i .. 1 
Brutus.^ Idt ’em enter. [Exit Indus. 

The^ are Jhe fiietioii. 0 conspiracy, 

'j,Sham'^ tiou to show thy dangerous b*ow by night 
When evils are most free? O, then, by day 
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Where wilt thou a cavern da^ 80 

To mask Ay monstrous v^e? Sedt non<?, conspi^; 
Hide it m smUiMl and affability: 

i For if thou path, thy jjaifesemManoc on, 

Not Erebu s ksdf were dim enough : 

To hide thee ftom prevention. , . 

Enter Cassius, Casca, Decius, Cinna, Metellus Cimbj r, 
an^^REBONlUS. 

Cassius. I think we ase too bold upon your rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus j do we trouble you? 

Brutus. I have been up this hour, awake all night 
Know I these men that come along with you? 

Cassius. Yes, every man of them j and no man here 90 
But honours you; and every one doth wish 
You ha^'but that opinion of yourself 
Which every^noble Roman bears of you. 

This is Trebonius. 

BruiOs. He is welcome hither. 

Cassius. *This, Decius Brutus. 

Brutus. He is welcome too. 

Cahius. This, Casyaj this, Cinnaj and this, Metellus 
Cimben 

• Brutus. Th^ are all welcome, — 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 

Caxias. Shall I e^eat a word? , 100 

[^ruhis and Cassius whisjter. 
JDecius. Here Ijes the east: doth not the day br^ |iere? 
Casta. No. 

ViHna. O, pardon, %ir, it doth; End ^n gray «j^s^ 
That fret the clouds arp' messengers of day. 

dasm.$ You .shall con^ that you are both deceiv’d. 
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Hen, «9 I {)^t my sword, the son arises; 

Which is a gnat way growing on the southi 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

SomR two numths Jtence^ up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire; and the high east ito 

Stands as \ho Capitol, directly here. 

Brutus, Qtve me your hands all over, one by one. 
passim. And let us sw^ our resolution. 

. Brutus. No, not an oath: if not the face of men, 
f^The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse, — i ■ « 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed ; 

So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lotteiy^ But if these, 

As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 

To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour . 

The melting s^ts of women; then, count: ymen. 

What need we any spur but our csttn Cause, 

To prick us to redress? what other bond 
Than secret Romans, diat have spoke the wdrd, 

And will not palter? and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty eng^’d,^ 

That this shall be, or we will fall for it? 

Swear priests, and cowards, and men cautelous. 

Old feeble carrions, ai^i such suffering souls 130 

That welcome wrongs; unto bad ^uses swear 
Such creatifjos as men doubt : do not stahi > ' 

The eve a^y irtue of oilr OTterprise, ‘ 
Nor^thllpmuppressive metde ot otir spirits. 

To thirit that or our ca^ Or our p^ormance 
Di^.'^hed an^th; wh^ ev:^ chop of blood 
T!uit every f^uuut bears, and ubbly be^; 

Is guilty of ai' several bakardyi . <- 
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If be do bieak the smallest particle 
Of any {nomise that hath pass’d 6oin him. 140 

Casnus, But what of Q'cero? shall we sound hin»? 

I think he will stand very strong with us.. 

Caua. Let, us not leave him out. ^ 

Ctnm, ^ ■ No, by, so means. 

Metelbu. O, let us have him; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good (pinion, 

And buy men’s voices to*icommend our deeds: 

It shall (be said, his judgment rul’d our hands; 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear; 

But all be buried in his gravi^. 

Brutus. O, name him not: let us not break with him; 
For he will never follow any thing v 151 

That other men begin. \ ' 

CassiUh. Then leave him out 

Casea. InBeed he i» not fit 

Decius. Shall no iftan else be touch’d but only Caesar ? 
Cassiits. Decius, well urg’d : — I think it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Caesar, 

Should outlive Caesar: we shall find of him 
A shftwd contpv^; ^d, you know, his means. 

If he improve ithei^,- may well stretch so far 

As to annoy us all : which to prevent, 160 

Let Antony and Caesar fall togeth^. 

Brutus. Our coursa will seem tOo bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cot the head off then hack the limbg,— 

Like wrath in death and envy a^telwards; 

Xor Hkntony is but a limb of Csesar : 

Mt usi be sacrihcers, but not butchers, Cains. 

We*afl stand up again^ the spirit of Caesar; 

And^in the spirit of men there is ap blood: 

O t^t i|S, then, could come by Ctesar’s spirit, 
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And not dismember Caesar I But, alas, 170 

Caesar must bleed for itl And, gentle friends, 

Letis kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

^Let’si carve him as. a dish ht for the gods, 

[Not hew l^im as a carcase lit for hounds :» 

And let out hearts, as subtle masters do, 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage. 

And after seem to chide ’em. I'his shall make 
Our pjurpose necessary and not' envious; 

Which so appearing to the common eyes. 

We shall be call’d piugcrs, not murderers. 180 

And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 

For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm 
When CaBsajt*8 head is off. 

Casa'us. Yet I fear him; 

For in the Ingrafted love he bears to Caesar — ' 

Brutus. Alas, good Cassius, du not thir& of him : 

If he love Oesar, all that he can do 

Is to himself, — ^take thought and die for Cassar: 

And that were much he should; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 

Trebonius. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 
For he will live, and laugh at this 'hereafter. 191 

[Clock strikes. 

Brutus. Peace ! count the clock. 

Cassius. The cb>ck hath stricken three. 

Trebomu^. Tis time to part , 

Cassojti^ ' But it is doubtful yet, 

WbethlHIl^ will come forth to-day or no; 

For he superstitious grown of' late; 

Quitre'ftw the main opinion he held onci;; 

Of' hf dreams end ceremonies : 

It n^ these apparent prodigies, 
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Tiie unaccustotn'd terror of this night, 

And tiie p^uasion of his augurers, 200 

May hold Wm frqutn the Capitol to^y. 

Dedus, Never fear that : if he be ^ resolVy , 

I can o’ersway him j for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray’d with treea^ 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes^. 

Lions with toils, and men with flatterers*. 

But when I ten him he hates flatterers, 

He says he does, — being then most flattered 
Ixt me work; 

For 1 can give his humour the true bent, 210 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Cassius, Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Brutus, By the eighth hour; is that the uttermost? 
Cinna^ Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 
MtUllus, Ligjtfius doth bear Caesar hard, 

Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey : 

I wondeii; none of you have thought of him. 

Brutus, Now, good MeteUus, go along by him: 

He loves me well, and I have given him reasons; 

Send kirn but hither, an 4 I’U fashion him. 220 

Cassius, The mon^ihg comes upon’s^: we'll leave you, 
^ Brutus : — 

And, friends, disperse yourselves ; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 

Brutut, Good genti^en| look fresh and merrily; 

Let not otif looks put on our pifr{k>ses; 

But bear it as our Roman actors do, 

With untir'd spirits and formal constancy; 

Anc^sjp, good morrow to you every one. . ^ 

[Bxeunt all except j^rUtus, 
Boy f Lucius!— Fast asleep? ft is no matter; 
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Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber: ajo 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 

'Iliei;pfore thou sleep’s! so sound 

Enter Portia. 

t 

Partia, Brutus, my lord ! 

Brutus, Portia, what mean you? wherefore rise you now? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your Sveak condition to the ra^ cold morning. 

Por, Nor for yours neither. YouVe ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed ; and yesternight, at supper, 

You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 

Musing and sighing, with your arms across; 540 

And When I ask’d you what the matter was, 

You star’d upon me with ungentle looks : 

I urg’d you further; then you setSteb’d your head, 

And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot; 

Yet I insisted, yet you answer’d not; 

But, with an angry wafture of your hand, ' 

Gave sign for me to leave you: so I did; 

Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem’d too much enkindle<l; and withal 

c * 

Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 250 

Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 

It will not let you eat^ nor talk, nor sleep; 

And, could it work so much^upor your shape 
As it hi^ 'much previul^ on yotlir condition, 

I know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 

Malfe ^^acquainted with your cause of grief. 

I tun not well in health, and that is all* 
Bratus is wise, and, were he n^ in health, 

He would, embrace the means to come Iqr it , 
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Brutus, Why, so I do. — Good Portia, gc^ to bed. 260 

Portia* Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 
To walk unbrace^i and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus sick, 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed| 

To dare the vile contagion of the night, 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness? No, my Brutus; 

You have some sick offenee within your mind, 

Which by the right and virtue of my place 
I ought to know of: and, upon my knees, 270 

I charm you, by my once-commended beauty, 

By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your half. 

Why you^e heavy; and what men to-night 
Have had resojt to you,;— for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
<,Even froip darkness. 

Brutus, ^ Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Portia, P should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within^tbe bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 280 

Is it excepted I should "know no secrets 
Th^tt appertain to you? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation, — 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 

And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the suburbs 
* Of your good pleasure?^ If it be®n« more, 

Portia* is Brutus' mistress, not his wife. 

Prutus. You are my true and honourable wife; 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
'That visit my ^ heart 2^ 

Po^ia. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 
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I grant I am>a woman; but withal 
A wcHuan that Lord Bratus took to wife : 

I ^^t 1 am a woman; but withal 
A woman well-reputed,— -Cato’s daughter. 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so H.ther’d and so husbanded? 

Tell me yom counsels; I wiU not disclose ’em: 

I have made strong proof of my constancy. 

Giving myself a voluntary wouad 3co 

Here, > in the thigh: can I bear that with patience, 

And not my husband’s secrets? 

Brutus. O ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife 1 \KnockiHg within. 
Hark, hark! one knocks: Portia, go in awhile; 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart: 

All my engagements I will constme to theg, 

All the charactery of my sad brows,: — 

Leave me with haste. [Exit Biirtia.']— Lucius, who’s that . 
knocks? 

Re-wter Lucius with Licarius. ^ 

Lucius. Here is a sick man that would speak with you. 
Brutus. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of.— 31*' 
Boy, stand aside. — Caius ligarius! how? 

Ligarius. Vouchsafe good-morrow from a feeble tongue, 
Brutus. O what a time have you' chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a'koxhiefl ^Would yofr^weig not sick! 

ligafiut. 1 am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any mqiloit ijrorthy the name of faonoitr. ^ 

BtM an eqdoit have^I m hand, Ligariw, 

Hen a* healthful ear to, hear of it 

By all the gods that Romans bow before, 320 
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SC.».l JULIUS CitSAR* • 

I dlaeimd iq]^ nckn<ss I Sou! of ‘ 

^mve SOB, iieriv’4 Jroua hoi;iiO\HBblii!i lofus ! 

ThoUi, like an exQloist^ hast cotton’d ifg 
My mortified spirit Now bid me tvi^ >„ 

And I will strive with things impossible] 

Yea, get the better of them, Whafs to do? 

BnOus. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 
JUg. But are not some whole that we must make sidk^ 
JBnUus. That must we ^o. What it is, myt CaiUs, 

I shall uwfold to thee, as he are going 330 

To whom it must be done. 

Ligariut. Set on your fooli 

And with a heart new-fir'd I follow you, 

To do I kUOW not what: but it sufficeth 
']^'hat Brutus leads me on. 

ftruius,'* Follow me, then. [JExeu»i. 

SCBNE II. A rootn in CHAR’S house. 

« 

Thunder andl^htn^g. JFnter CasaR, m his nightgown. 

Cm. ^or heaven nor £artb have been at peace to-night: 
Thrice hath Calpumia in her sleep cried out, 

“Hilp, hoi they murder Cmsarl" — ^Who’s wi&in? 

Enk^ a Servant 

Seroea^ My lord? 

Cmar, J}o bid the* pridsts do present sacrifice^ 

And barihg m^ their opinions of success. 

I^irill, my lor^. 

EMer CAtPtnuria. 

Cal. • Wlu|t mean you, Oedbr? thtak you to walk forth? 
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[act II. 


You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

Caesar, Csesar shall forth: the things that threatened me 
^fe’e^ look’d but on my back; when tliey shall see ti 
Th8 face of Caesar^ they are vanished. 

Calpuf^ia. Caesar, I never stood on ©eretnonies. 

Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 

Beldes the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness^hath whelped in the streets; 

And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their^dead \ 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 

Which drizaled blood upon the Capitol; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan; 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the i»treets. 

O Caesar, these things are beyOad all usS, 

And I do fear them! 

Casar. What can be avoided ' 

Whpse end is purpos’d by the mighty gods? 

Yet Csesar shall go forth; fpr these predictions 
Are to the world in general as<to Csesar. 

Cal When beggars die, there kre no comets seen ; ^ 30 
The heavens themselves blase forth the death of princes. 

Casar, Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of dealte but once. 

Of all the wonders tljiat I yet^iave heard, , 

It seems to me most strange that 'men should fear; 
Seeing that 4 hath, i necessary endy<^ 

Will come when 4 t will tome. 

, I ^ ’ r ^ 1 

Jlt-en^r Servant 

What say the fiugursrs? 
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Servant They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 

They could not fiifd a heart within the beast. %o 

Casar. The gods do this in shame Of cowardice 
Caesar should be a beast without a heart. 

If be should stay at home to-day for fear. 

No, Caesar shall not. Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he: 

We are two lions litter’d in one day, 

And I tht elder and more •terrible ; 

And Cae.sar shall go forth. 

Calpurnia, Alas, my lord, 

Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence. 

Do not go forth to-day : call it my fear 50 

That keeps you in the hous^ and not your own. 

Well sen<r^Mark Antony to the senate-house; 

An^ he shall you ar^ not well to-day : 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

^ Casar. Mark Antony shall say I am not well; 

And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius. 

• 

Here’s Decius Brutus, hfe shall tell them^. 

I^ecius, Caesar, all hail! good mdrrow, worthy Caesar; 

I come "I:© fetch you to Jhe senate-house. 

Ceesar. And you are ^oine in very happy time, 60 
JTo bear my greeting to ^ senatop, ^ 

And teU them that I will not come to-day : 

Cannot,* is false; and that 1 dare not, falser: 

I wiH nok come to-day, — tell them so, Decius. 

« Ca(^Atm, Say he is sick. 

Cma^. Shall Caesar send a lie? 

Have in inquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 

i 


.3—2 
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, /V] 2 [US C«SAB. 


To Im; afeafd to teB IpAiybevdii 
B 6 di% go ^ them (!mm will lutt oomo. 

Most iQ^ti^ CsMi^ let m6 lahoi^ sooae cause, 
Left 1 he Moil’d at n^en X theia so, 70 

€im^JI The cause » in mjr 'wi}l;->il tHB nOt c( 8 ne { 
TM kt i^oQ^ to suisfy the tenato " 

*m^£ar yow private satisfaction^ 

^^acause 1 tove yon, I will let you know ; 

OBptunia h^ my wife, stays me at home: 

§he dieamt tD>n^t she saw'roy statue^ * 

Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 

Did run pure blood; and mSny lusty Romans 
Came smilins^ and did bathe their hands in it: 

And these does she apply for warnings, and portents, 80 
And ewik imminent ; and % her knCe 
Badt be^d that I will stay at home unlay/ 

JSedms. This dream is all alhiss inteij^tedi 
It was a vision fair imd fortunate: 

Your statue spouting blood in mapy 
In which to many smiling Romans tkth’dU 
Signifies dutt from you great Rome shall suck ^ 
Reviving Mood; and that gteaf men aha!) press 
For dnetutes, ftains,^ relics, and c^kance. 

Ihis by Calpittnia’s dream is signified. _ 90 

Ckmr. And this ^way have yon well expotmded it 
JMws, X have, wirnu you ba^ heard what I can say: 
And kndw it now,^tho senab^haye tifondt|id^* 

IV j^Nne, thik day, g ctown to mj|{^ 

If you Shah sendjdi^ kVrd you tmt 'eome,*^ 

Vheit mindouy' 4 uingh> lbqddeB,% wefe a Aujgk' 
wfi^.to t^igperid, iht'scHnil ohd to 
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sc It^ ^ JUUUS CASASU 
If C^tiBsr sb^ tEhqr wtusper* ‘op* 


“to, fftnW"? 

Faidoa O^f ^ my <]e«r im 1ot(^ 

To yomr pioo^ng bids we tell you tbir} 

And leaaon to wy love is liable. 

Ouar, How fooli;sh do yootr feais seew now, <Cal{W|^l 
I am ashamed I did yield to them. ^ 

Give me my toliei for I will go: — 


Enitr PWBMUS, Brutus, Bigarius, Metellus, Casca, 
TreboniuS, and Cm«(A. 

And look where PuWius is come to fetch me. 

PubHta. Good morrow, C»sar. 

Cmsar. » Welcome, Publius.— 

What, Bmtns, are you stirFd so early too? — no 

Good morrow, (^ca. — C|ius Ugarius, 

CaeUf was ne’er so muah your enemy 
As thRt saqie ague which hath made you lean. 

What is’t o’clock? 

Brutus. • Cesar, ’tis strucken eight. 

Oesar% I thank you for jfour pains and courtesy. 

Enter AntohV. 

Seel ABlony, that revels ,long o’ nights, 

Is notwithsta^^ling up. Good morrow, Antony. 

, Anl0ny<* So to most nolge Csesar. • 

Cessar. " Bid dion prepare widiin; 

I am tp* Mame> to b% thus waited for, • 

Nowy CNAs-^owj Metellus >-what, Tfohdnius 1 lao 
lyhkve^ Iwur’s talk in, f<w you i 
that you eaU cip tae UnJayt 
Be neas foal I -thay |m«»afo«T you. 
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» 

Tr^lUus* Caesar^ I wll — [Jstdi!} and so near will I be, 
That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 

Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me; 
An<i we, like friends, will straightway go together. 

firufus^^Aside] That every like is not the^same, O Caesar, 
The heartW Brutus yearns to think upon I [Exeun/. 

Scene III. A street near the Capitol. 

Enter Artemi noRUS? reading a paper. 

Artemidorvs. “ Caesar, beware of Brutus ; take heed of 
Cassius; come not near Casca; have an eye to Cuina, 
trust not Trebomus; mark well Metellus Cimber: Decius 
Brutus loves thee not : thou hast wronged Caius Liganus. 
There is but one mind in all these men, andt it is bent 
against Caesar. If thou beest not immortal, look about you : 
security gives way to conspiracy. The mighty gods defend 
thee I Thy lover, Artemidorus'' ^ 

Here will I stand till Caesar pass along, ii 

And as a suitor will 1 give him this. 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. ** 

It » 

If thou read thi^ O Cassar, thou mayst live; 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. fExif. 

i 

Scene ly. Anat^r part th* same street, before > 
the house of BRUTUS. 

Enter Ponm and Lucius. 

t '' 

^ PbrHtt. I prithee, boy, run ?o the senate-houa j 
Stay W to answer me, but get thee gonet 
Why dost tiiou stay? 
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f 

Zuaus, To know my errand, midam. 

Portia. 1 would have had thee there, and here again, 
Ere I can tell the^ wliat thou shouldst do there* — 
[Aside] O constancy, be strong upon my side, 

Set a huge moyntain ^tween my heait and tonme I 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. J 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel! — 

Art thou here yet? 

Lucius. Madam,® what should I do? lo 

Run to tjje Capitol, and nothing else? 

And so return to you, and nothing else? 

Portia. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 
For he went sickly forth: and tike good note 
AVhat Ca*sar doth, what suitors press to him. 

Hark, boyl what noise is that? 

Lucius:^ I hear none, madam. 

Portia. Prithee, listen well: 

I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray, 

And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 

Lucius. Sooth, madam, 1 hear nothing. 20 

Enter Soothsayer. 

Portia. Come hither,^ fellow: which way hast thou been? 

Soothsayer. At mine own house, good lady. 

Portia. What is’t o’clock? 

Soothsayer. ^ About the ninth hour, lady. 

Portia^ Is Caesar yet^one to the Capitol? ^ 

Soothsayer. Madam, not yet; T ^ to take my stand, 
To see^ him pass or^ to the Capitol. ^ 

Pftrtia^ Thou hast some kuit to Caesar, hast thou not? 

Soothsayer. That I have, lady ; if it will please Gsesar 
be so good to Caesar as to hear me, > 

I shalf beseech him to befriend himself. 
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{act ni. 

Por, Why,lcnow’st thou any hamt’s intended towards him? 
Soothsayer. None that I know wfll be^ much that I 
• fear may chance. , ' 

<3oo(^ morrow to yoa— Here the street is narrow: 

The dtrong that follows Csesar at the heelj^ 

Of senaton. of praetors, common suitm’s, 

Will crowd a feeble man almost to death : 

171 get me to a place more void, and there 

Speak to great Ctesar aa he comes along. {Exit. 

For. I must go in. — {.^si/Ze} Ay me, how wei^k a thing 
The heart of woman ist O Brutus, 40 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise!— 

Sure, the boy heard me — Brutus hath a suit 
That Caesar will not grant. — O, I grow faint — 

Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 

Say I am merry: come to me again. 

And bring me word what he doth say to<rhce. 

' {Exeuxt severally. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. ^ Before the Cental; the Senate 

sitting above. *■ . 

A crorhd of feofU in the street leading to the Cartel ; among 
them Artemioorits and Soothsayer. Flourish. 
Enter^ CmsAstf Taurus, O^ssyTS, Casca, 'Dscras, 
TREfioNius, CiMNa, Ant6nT, Lepidus, 
• Ropiuus, ttnd offxrs, * 

JhKor. The H^of March ale come. 

*'Sooihsetyer. ' Ayi^Csssar; but not 
ArkhtMorm. Hail, Csesart. read this schedule. 
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Dedus, Trdbonitis doth desire you to o’&-read, 

At your b^t le&<|re» this his humble suit 
Art O CaBS^ji .read mii^e firsts for mine’s a suit 
That touches Cassar fiearet: read 1 % great 
CasaK What touches us ourself shall be last setv !4 
Artmid^fus, Delay not Csesar ; read it i^taixtly* 
Cmsar. What is the fellow mad? , . 

Publius. Sirrah, give place. 70 / 

Cass. What urge you ^our petitions in the street ? 
Come t<j the Capitol. 

C^Aja goes up io the Senaie-Home^ the rest folUming, 

Popilius. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 
Cassius. What enterprise, Popilius? 

. . Popiiwji Fare you well. 

^ ^ [Advances to Ccesar. 

^Brutus. What said* Popilius Lena? 

, Cassius^ He wsh’d to-day our enterprise might thrive. 

I fear our purpose is discovered. 

Brutus, iiook, how he makes to Caesar: mark him. 
Cass^us^ Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention* — 
Brutus, what shall be, done? If this known, - 20 
Cassius ot Oesar never shall turn back, 

For Kwill slay myself. / v 
'Brutus. . fJassius, be constant: 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; ^ 

For, look, h^' smilesf arm Csesar tioth not change. 

Cas/ius. Trebonius knows his Jjpe; look you, 

, Brutus, J 

He draws Mark ^tonyout of the way.^ 

* [Es^eunt Antcm^^^'^ 

Z> 4 f^s, ^Whest is Metellus Cipher? list: him go; 
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[act Til, 


And presently prefer his suit to CasAn 
Brutus. He is address’d: press near and second him. 
Qinna. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 30 
Cottar. Are we all ready? What is now amiss 
That Csesar and his senate must redress? 

Met M^^st high, most mighty, and most puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
Ajj humble heart, — \Kmelifig. 

Caesar. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

Thcse^'couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 

To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 40 

That will be thaw’d from the true quality 

With that which melteth fools; I mean, sweet words, 

‘' Low-crooked courtesies and base spaniel-fa^^ning. 

Thy brother by decree is banished : 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will be be satisfied. 

Met Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 

To sound more sweetly in great Caesar’s ear 50 

For the repealing of my banish’d brother? 

Brutus. I kiss thy hand but n<V in flattery, Caesar; 
Desiring th^e that Publius Cimbe^ may 
Have an immediate fifeedom of repeak 
Casar. What, Brutus 1 

Cassius. Pardon, Caesar; Caesar, pardon: 

As lo^ as to thy foot doth Cassifts fall, 

enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Ccesan I could be well mov’d, if I were as jou ; 

.i' : ‘ 
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• 

If I could pray to move, prayers would mdve me: 

But I am constant as the northern star, 6o 

Of whose true-fixjd and resting quality 

There is no fellow in the firmament 

The skies are^ painted with unnumbered sparky 

They are all fire, and every one doth shine;/ 

But there^s but one in all doth hold his place: 

So in the world, — *tis furnish’d well with men, 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; 

Yet in the number I do jcnow but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshak’d of motion : and that I am he, 70 

Let me a little show it, even in this, — 

1 'hat 1 was constant Ciinber should be banish’d. 

And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Cinnm O Caesar, — 

Ciesar, IJencel wilt thou lift up Olympus? 

Decius, Great Caesar, — 

Cusuf\ Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? 

Casca. Speak, hands, for me ! 

[ C^asca s^ads Casar in the neck. He is then stabbed 
by several other Conspirators^ ahd last by 
Marcus J^rutus. , 

*Ccesar. Et tu^ Brute I — Then fall, Caesar! 

[Hies. The Senators and People retire in confusion. 
Cinna. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead I— 

Run hence, proclaim, it about the streets^ 

' Casstus. Some top the commoif pulpits, and cry out, 80 
“Libgirty, freedonoj^ and enfranchisement!” 

Jdrutus. People, and senators, be not affrighted; 

Fly met ; stand still : — ambition’s debt is paid. 

Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Dlcius. And Cassius too. 
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t 

SrutMs. ’W?iere’s Publ^S;^, - 
Cim*. Here, quite c^Iound^ with this Aiutiny. 
Jlfi/eff$ts. Stand fast together, test soox^ftiend of Cs»sar’s 
Shoulft chancer— 

SrtUus. Talk not of standing. — ^Publius, good cheer ; 
lljere is no>,henn intended to your person, 90 

Nor to no Roman else: so tell them, Publius. 

Cas$m. And leave as, Publius ; lest that the people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief 
Bru\us. Do’ so: — and let no, man abide this ([‘Jcd, 

But we the doer& 


Re-€nttr Trkronius. 

Cassius. Where’s Antony? 

TreBonius. Fled to his house amaz’d ; 

Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run- 
•As it were doomsday. 

Brutus. Fates, wC will know your pleasures; 

That we shall die, we knqw; 'tis but tire timi^ . 

And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 100 

Cassius, Why, he that cuts off twenty years o{ life 
Cuts off scf’ many years of tearing death. *’ 

Brutus. Grant that, and then is .death a benefit : 

So are we Caesar’s Mends, that have abridg’d 
His time of fearing death. — Stoop,' Romans, stoop, ' 

And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows,, and besmear o^'r swords : 

Then walk we eirc/i to the maiket-pkce, 

And, wavitiiJw red weapons o’er our jheads, 

Ixt’s aUfCtSK^PeacCj ire^om, and liberty If .. no 
Cassius. then, and wash.-*^-How many ages httice 

JCSSll this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown I 
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Jtnitut, ' How many times shall Caesar lilecd to sport, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than Ae dust 1 

Cassius. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be caird ^ 

The men that gave their country liberty. 

Dccius. What, shall we forth ? 

Cassius. Ay, every man away : • 

Brutus shall lead ; and will grace his heels ^ , V *20 
With tkie most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 

Brutus* Soft! who comes here? 

Enter a Servant. 

* A friend of Antony s. 

Sernant Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel; 
I’hus Ad Mark Antony bid me fall down; 

And, being inostrate, thus he bade me say: — 

Brutus is noble, wise; valiant, and honest; 

Oesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 

Say I love Brutus, and I honour him; 

Say I fear’d Caesar, honour’d him, and lov’d him. 

If Bratus will vouchsafe that Antony 130 

May safely come to him, and be resolv’d 
How Caesar has deserv’d to lie in death, 

MarJ^ Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
The fortunes and affai»| of noble Brutus 
Thorough the haaafds of this untrSd state 
Witlf all true faltia. So says my mastjer Antony. 

• BnHus. 'Ay master is a wise and valiant Roman ; 

I never thought him worse. m * 

Tell^him, so please him come unto this place, ‘ 
He«shall|be satisfied; apd, by my honour, 
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i 

Depart untouch’d. 

Servant. V\\ fetch him presently. [Exit. 

Brutus. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 
Cassius. I wish we may; but yet have I a mind 
That fears, him much; and my misgiving still 
Falls shrenA^ly to the purpose. 

^ Brutus. But here comes Antony. 

JRe^nter Axtonv. 

Welcome, MarkcAntony. 

Antony. O mighty Caesar! dost thou lie so low? 
c Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well. — 150 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank: 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
^ As Caesar’s death’s hour; nor no » instrumeftt 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure. IJve a thou^iand years, ^ 

I shall not find myself so apt to diet 160 

No place will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Caesar, and by you cut oif, ^ 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Brutus, fi Antony, beg not y^r death of us. * 
Though now we mustfaf)pear bloody *tind cruel, 

As, by our hands and this our present^, act* 

You see w^ ^o; yet sec you but our hands, 

And tbis t^p^leeding business they have done: 

heRrt^\^ou see not, — they are pitiful; 

And pit|^, to the general wrong of Rome — ^ « 170 
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As fire drives out fire, so pity pity — 

Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 

To you our swords have leaden points, Marie Antony,: 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts 
Of brothers' temper, do receive you in ^ 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and rever^ce. 

Cassius. Your voice shall be as strong as any manV 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Brutus, Only be patient till we have appeas’d 
'rhe mu]titudc, beside themselves with fear, i 8 o 

And then we will deliver you the cause, 

Why I, that did love Caj.sar when I struck him, 

Have thus proceeded. 

Antony, I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand : 

First, ^kircus Brutus, will I shake with you ; — 

Next, Cains G^ssius, dc\ I take your hand^ — 

Now, Decius Brutus, yours; — now yours, Metellus; 

^ Yours, Cirina ; — and, my valiant Casca, yours ; — 

Thou last, not least in love, youns, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen dll, — alas, what shall I say? 190 

My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 

That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 

Either a coward or a flatterer. 

That S did love thee, Csesar, O, ’tis true : 

If, then, thy spirit look upon us now, 

Shall it,^not grieve thee .jjiearer than thy deaths 
To see thy Antony ^making his pfeaie, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Most npblel in the presence of thy corse? 

^Had*^*as many eyes as ^ thou hast wounds, ^ -» 200 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, ' 

It wcjuld become me better than to close 
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In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pai:don me, Julios!— Here west thou bayU brave hart, 
Here didst thou & 11 } and here thy hunters stand, 

Sign'jl in thy spoil, and crimsonM in thy lethe. 

O woHd, thou wast the forest to this hart^ 

And this, ipdced, O world, the heart of thee.— 

How like a deer, strucken by many princcb, 

Dost thou here lie! 210 

Cassius, Mark Antony, — 

Antony,, Pardon me, Cams Cfshlus: 

The enemies of Cajsar shall say this, 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cassius, I blame you not for praising Csesar so; 

But what compact mean you to have with us? 

Will you be pnck^d in number of our friends; 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 

Antony Therefore I took your hands, but was, indeed, 
Sway’d from the point, by looking down on Caesar. 

Fnends am I with you all, and love yQ||i ;jll; ♦ ^ aao* 
Upon this hope, that you shall give 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 1 

Brutus, Or else were this a savage spccmcle ; ^ 

Our reasons are so full of gyod regard, 

That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 

You diould be satisfied. 

Antony, That’s all I seek; 

And am inoreover suitor that I^ay 
Produce his body to^tbb market*plac^ ; 

And in the pA^ ^ becomes a frien|l. 

Speak In the oa fcSof his funeral ^30 

Brutus, Mark Ahtday, • ^ ^ 

’ Bmteis, a word whh yw* 
[Aside to you know not what you do ; do ccffimnt 
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That Antony speak in his funeral: 

Know you how much the people may be mov'd 
By that which he lyill utter? 

Brutus, By your pardon ; — 

I Will myself in^o the pulpit first, 

And show the reason of our Csesar’s death : 

W hat Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by. permission ; 

And ^lat we are contented <Ciesar shall 24^ 

1-iave all yue rites and lawthl ceremonies. 

It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Cusdius. 1 know not what may fall ; 1 like it not. 
Brutus, Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar’s body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 

Bin Siioak all good you can devise of Cesar; 

And say you do’t by our permis^ion ; 

Else shall you n^t have a^iy hand at all 

Abdut his funeral ; and you shall speak 

lu the same pulpit whereto 1 am going, 250 

Alter my speech is ended. 

Antony, * Be it so; 

I do de^e no more. ^ 

Brutus, Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 

• \Exeunt all except Antony. 

Antohj>k O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and geutle with these butchers 1 
Thou art the ruins of the ^oblest man 
Vhat ever lived in the* tide of time?. • 

Woe to .the hands tl^t shed this costly blood 1 
Over •thy jvounds now do I prophesy, — 

Which,® Wee dumb mouths,® do ope their ruby lips, ®26o 
I'o voice and utterance of my tongue, — 

^ jSrf^^shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
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Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile when they Jbehold 
Their infAnts quartered with the hands of war; 

All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds; 

And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, ?7c 

Wit|i At 6 by his side come hbt from hell, 

Shall in these confines with st- monarch’s \ oice 
Cry “ Havoc/* and let slip the dogs of war ; 

That this foul deed shall smell al>ove the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial 

JSnfer a Servant 

You serve Octavius Ctesar, do you not? 

Servant 1 do, Mark Antony. 

Antony. Oesar did write for him to come to Rome. 
Servants He did receive his letters, and is coming; » 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth — 280 

O Caesar! — [Seeing the body. 

Antony. Thy heart is bi& get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching; for mine eyes, 

Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 

Began to water. Is thy master coming? 

Servant. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 
Antony Post back with spe^sd, and tell him what hath 
chahc’d ; 

Here is a mouri^ing Rome^ a dangerous Rome, 

No Rome of sMety for Octavius yet; 

hence, and tell him so* Yet, stay awhile; ‘ 2<jo 
*Thoti Shalt |>ot 4 >ack till I have borne this corse 
Into the' ; there shall I try, 
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In ray oratio|k, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody menj 
According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 

I^end me your Jiand. [JSxeunf with Cmaf^s body 


Scene IL* The Fomm, 

Enter ffRUTUS and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens. 

Citium, We v^ll be satisfied; let us be satisfied. 

Bru, Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. — 
Cassius, go you into the other street. 

And part the numbers. — 

rhose tliat will hear me speak, let 'era stay here; 

'Phose that will ^follow Cassius, go with him ; 

And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of CaesarV death. 

First Citizen, I will hear Brutus speak. 

Sec, Cit, iVill hear Cassius; and compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear ^hem rendered. 10 

[Exit Cassius^ with some of the Citizens. Brutus 
* goes into the pulpit, 

Thira^Citizm, The noble Brutus is ascended: silence! 
Brutus, Be patient till the last. ^ 

.Romans, ^ountrymep, and^lovers I hear me for ray cause, 
and be silent, that you^hiay hear; believe me for mine hon- 
our, and have respeat to mine honour, that you may be- 
lieve^: ceusure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses, 
tbat you* may the better judge. If there be. any iri*^this^ 
assembly, any dear fnend of Caesar's, to him I say,* that 
Brutus •love^to Caesar was no less than his. If, then, that 
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friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my 
answer, — Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more. Had you rather Caesar were living, and die 
all slaves, than that Caesar were dead, to live all free men ? 
As Caesar ioved me, I weep for him ; as he ;vas fortunate, 1 
rejoice at It ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; but, as he 
was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for his love ; joy 
for his fortune; honour for his valour; arid death for his 
aml^tion. Who is here so basd* that would be a bondtpan ? 
If any, speak ; for him have h offended. Who is here so 
rude that would not be a Roman? If any, speak; for him 
have I offended. Who is here so vile that will not love his 
country? If any, speak; for him have I offended. 1 pause 
for a reply. 

Citizens. None, Brutus, none. 3 S 

Brutus. Then none have I offended I hav^^ done no 
more to Caesar tlian you shall da to Brutur. 'The question 
of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not 'ex- 
tenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor his offences enforced^ 
for which he suffered death. 

Enter Antony and others, with C^esAr's tfofty. 

Here comes his- body, mourned by Mark Antony ; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth ; as 
which of you shall not? With this I depart, — that, as I 
slew my best lover for the good ^pf Rome, I have the same^ 
dagger for myself, when it shall please my country to need 
ii\y death. 

Citizens. Live, Brutus I live, live I 

First Cit Bring him with prihmph home unto hiS* house. 

Sicond Citizen. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

Third Citizen. Let him be Caesar. 
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Fourth Citizen, Caesar’s* better parts 

Shall be crown’d in Brutus. 

First Citizen. We’ll bring him to his house with shouts 
and clamours. 

Brutus, countrymen, — 

Second Citizen, Peace, silence ! Brutus speaks. 

First Citizen. Peace, ho ! 

Brutus, Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 6o 
And, for my sake, stay hdre with Antony : 

Do grac# to Cfesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar’s glories; which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is allow’d to make. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart, 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit. 

First Citizen. Stay, ho I and let us hear Mark Antony. 
lliirS^ Citizen, Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We’ll hear him# — Noble •Antony, go up. 69 

* Antony, Por Brutus’ sake, 1 am beholding to you. 

• ^ [Goes up into the pulpit. 

Fourth Citizen, \Vhat does he say of Brutus ? 

Third Citizen, He says, for Brutus' sake. 

He finfts himself beholding to us all. 

Fourth Cit, Twere 4 )est he speak no harm of Brutus 
• here. 

Firs^ Citizen, This Caesar was a tyrant. 

Third Citizen. Nay, that’s certain : 

We are J^less’d that Ron^ is rid of him. 

Second Citizen, PeSlce I let us hSirVhat Antony can say. 
AnUny. You ge;ptle Romans, — ^ 

• Citizens, Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

^ AK, Friends, RomanS, countrymen, lend me y<iiupears; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The •vil that men do lives after them; 
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Tbe good is' oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caewr. The noble firuttw 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious: • 

If it, were so, it was a grievous fiiult | 

And grierpusly hath Caesar answer'd it. • 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest^ — 

For Brutus is an honouratde man; 

%) are they all, all honourable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 90 

But Brutus says be was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this m Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cned, Caesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be ’made of sterner stuff* 

Yet Bratus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is am honourable mam. 

You all did see thait on the Lupercal 100 

I thrice presented him a kingly cro#n. 

Which he did thrice refuse; was, this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he liras ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once,— ncjt without mtose 
'WhaU cause withhold^ you, ftien, to *moum for him ? 

O judgment, thou w| fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lqi|%i«ir reason!— Bear with me.; 

My heart is' iiudte coffin there Wth Csesar, 

And I till it come back to me. 

AlVr/|(^^^lifethin]E8 them ^ mwffi reason in sayings. 
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Sec Gthm. If thou coosido* righdy of tSe matter, 
Cxsar has had great wrong. 

Third dtieen. • Has be, masters? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

Fourth Cit. .Mark’d ye his words? He would not take 
the crown; 

I'herefore ’ds certain he was not ambitious. 

First Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it 
Sec Cit. Poor soul I his Syes are red as fire with weeing. 
ThirduCit. There's no> a nobfer man in Rome than 
Antony. 121 

Fourth Cit. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Antony. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world: now lies he there^ 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters, if I were dispos’d to* stir 

Ypur hearts and minds <0 mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 

*\Vho, yoif all know, are honourable men: 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 130 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than t will wropg such honourable men. 

But here’s a parchment with the seal of Ctesar; 

I found it in his closeV— ’ds his will: 

Let bill the commons hea, this testament, — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 

And they would go and^kiss dead Caesar’s wgunds. 

And dip their napkihs in 'his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair d him for memory, 

Adt^^dying, mention it wifhin their wills, . 140 

• Bequeatiting it as a rictf Is^y • 

Unto, their issue. ^ 

Fourth, Cit. We’ll hear the will : read it, Ma^^Antony. 
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Citizens, T’he will, the will! we will hear Caesar’s will. 
Ant Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it; 

It is not meet you know how Csesar bv*d you. 

You, are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 

And, being men, hearing the will of C«s?r, 

It will inflame j^ou, it will make you mad : 

Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 150 
For, if you should, O, what would come of it! 

Fmdrfk Citizen, Read the ^ill; well hear it, Antony; 
You shall read us the will,— ^Csaesar's will. 

Antony, Will you be patient? will you stay awhile? 

I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it: 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stahb’d Caesar; I do A'or it. 

Fourth Citizen, They were traitors ; honourable men I 
Citizens, The will! tfie testament! 

Sec, Cit They were villains, rourderers: the will! read 
the will. 160 

Ant You will compel me, then, to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of C«sar, 

And let me show you him that made the will 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me Jeave ? 

Citizens, Corre down. 

Second Citizen, Descend. 

Third Cit You shall have leave. [Antony comes down. 
Fourth Citizen, A ring; stand round. 

First at. Stand from the h^*irse, stand from ♦he body. 
Sec, Cit Room for Antony, — moSt noble Antony. 170 
^niony. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 
Citizens, , Stand Sack ; room ; bear back. ^ * 

Antony. If you bave tears, prepare to shed them now.^ 
You dLl do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 
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’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii: — 

Look, in this pla^e ran Cassius’ dagger through; 

See what a rent the envious Casca made: 

Through this jthe well-beloved Brutus stabb'd > iSo 

And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, •* 

Mark how the blood of Cassar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knt)ck’d, or no; 

P'or Bratus, as you knowf was Caesar’s angel : 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cesar lov’d him! 

This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Cresar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vaiK^uished him: then burst his mighty heart; 190 
And, \h his mantle muffling up^his face, 

Even at the base of P(#mpey’s statue, 

^Vhich all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

•O what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloocly treason flourish’d over us. 

O, nol^ you weep ; an<J, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious diops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Vkesar’s vesture wounded ? Look you here, 200 
Here is himself, raarr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

First J^itizen. O piteous spectacle! 

Second Citizen. O noble Caesar!* 

Third Citizen. P woful day 1 

Citizen. O traitors, villains! 

^rst Citizen. O moA bloody sight! 

Second Citizen. We will be revenged. 

Ciiizens, Revenge I About ! Seek 1 Burn 1 Eire ! Kill ! 
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Slay 1 Let iu>t a traitor live I 
Anto$^. Stay, countrymen. aio 

Mrst CitiaeH> Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 
31 *f. Cit. Well hear him, well follow fom, we’ll die with 
him. 

Ant. Gbod friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable: 

What private griefe diey have, "alas, 1 know not. 

That made them do’tj they aro wise and honoutable. 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 320 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him : 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood ; I only speak right on ; *■ 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Oesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, 
\nd bid them speak for me; but< were I Brutus,' ajo 
And Brutus Antony, there were art Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Citizem.f We’ll mutiny. p 

Mrtt Citizen. We^l bum the house of Brutus. 

TAird Cit Amy^. *en 1 come, seek the conspirators. 
Ant. Yet countrymen; yet hear me«s^^ ' 

Gtfieas. ho I hear Antony,— most noble Antony* 

An^. ’ftfends, you ^ to do you know not ,what : 
Wherein thus deserv’d yoor loves?, • 341 
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Ala% you know must tell yoWj then: 

You have foigot ttm will I told you ot 
Citium, Most true; the will 1 let’s stay an<l hear the will. 
Antony, Here is the will, and under Cesar’s ses^: 

To every Roman citi^ he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

Se€. Cit Most noble Caesar! — awe’ll revenge his death. 
Third Citizen, O royal Caesar,! 

Antony, Hear me with* patience. 250 

Citizens, Peace, hoi • 

Antony, Moreover, he hath left you all bis walks, 

His private arbours and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber; he hath left them you^ 

And to your heirs for ever, — common pleasures. 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar! when comes such another? 

First Citizen,'^ Never, •never. — Come, away, away! 

Wee’ll burn his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 260 

Take up the body. 

Second Cithen* Go fetch fire. 

Thiri Citizen, Plucky down benches. 

Fourth Citizen. Pluck down forms, vv^ndows, anything, 
• [Fxeunt Citizens with the body, 

Anlofty, Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt I 

Snte? a Servdht* 

How now, fellow ! 
Servant, Sir, Octavius is already come ib Rome* , 
Antony, Where is he/ 

Servant, He and Lepidhs are at Caesar’s house. 
Antony. ^ And (hither will I straight to yifit bin! : 270 
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He comes u^n a wish. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give us any thing. 

Servant, I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are cid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 

Antony.* Belike they had some liotice cf the people, 
How I had mov’d them. Bring me to Octavius. [Exeunt. 


Scene III. A street, 

t 

Enter Cimna the poet, 

Cinna. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Caesar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantasy: 

1 have no will to wander forth of doors, 

Yet something leads me forth. 

*» 

Enter Citizens. 

First Citizen. What is your name? 

Second Citizen, Whither are you going? 

Third Citizen. Where do you dwell? 

Fourth Cit. Are you a married man or a bachelor? 

Second Citizen.^ Answer every n^ian directly. lo 

First Citizen, Ay, and briefly. 

Fourth Citizen. Ay, and wisely. 

Third Citizen. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

Cin. Wshat is my name? WHther am I going? Where 
do I dwell ? Am I a parried man or a bachelor ? Then, to 
anstwer every mai^ directly and briefly, wisely and tAily: — 
wisely I say, I aiA^a bachelor. • ^ 

Sec^Cit, as much as to say, they are fools that* 

marry*: — youTl bear me a bang for that| I fear. Proceed; 
directly. ■ ' v 
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Cinna, Directly, 1 am going to Csesar’s funeral 
First Citizen. As a friend or an enemy? 

Cinna, As a fyend. 

Second Citizen. That matter is answered directly. 
Fourth Citizen. For your dwelling, — briefly.^ 

Cinna. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol 
Third Citizen, Your name, sir, truly. 

Cinna. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

First Cit. Tear him to» pieces ; he*s a cons])irator. 31 
Cinna ^ I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 
Fourth Cit. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for 
his bad verses. 

Cinna. I am not Cinna the conspirator. 

Fourth Cit. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna; pluck 
but his name out of his heart, and turn him going, 39 
ThirW Cit. Tear him, tear hinfl Come, brands, ho! fire- 
brands: to Brutps*, to Cassius'; burn all: some to Decius^ 
house, and some to Casca’s ; , some to Ligarius’ : away, go I 

\^Ex€unt. 


ACT IV. 

Scene A house in ifome. 

Ant8ny, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at a table. 

Ant. These many, then, shall die; their names^are prick’d. 
Oct. 1 ?our brother dtoo ^ust die? consent you, lepidus? 
Lepidus. 1 do consent, — 

^ Qctavius. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lefidus. Upon condition Publius shall not live,» 

Vho is your sister^s son, Mark Antony. ® 

Ant. He shall not live ; look, with a spot I damn him. 
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But, Lepi 4 usi| go you to Csesar’s house; 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies. 

Ze^idus, What, shall I hhd you herg? lo 

Odmm, Cjf here, or at 

The Capitol. ^Exit Lepidus. 

Antony. This is a slight untneritable man, 

Meet to be sent on errands; is it St, 

The jthreefold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it? . , 

Octavius. So you thought him. 

And took his voice who ^ould prick’d to die, 

In out black sentence and proscription. 

Antony. Octavius, I have seen more days than you; 
And though we lay these honours on this man, 

To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 20 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears fgold, 

To groan and sweat under the busine^. 

Either led or ddven, as we point die way; 

And having brought our treasure where we wiH, 

Then take we down his load,, and turn, him ‘off, 

IJke to the empty ass, to shake ^ ears. 

And graze in commons. 

Octavius. You may do your wiU i 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 

Antony, So is my horse, OctaVhis ; and tot that , 

1 do appovot him store of provender: 30 

It is a creature that t teach to fight, 

To.windi to Stop, Ip' run directly on. 

His corpora govern’d by my spirit. 

And, ia wMhp is Le^idds but so; 

He nMst be nml tra&i’dr and hid go forth ; 

A buron-^ciiy^Qow} one'that foeds 
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On ^bjectSy orU wad imitations, 

Whicti, out erf use and staled by other man, 

Begin his gtsbiod^ do not talk of him 

But as a property* And now, Octavius, ^ 40 

Listen great things: — Brutus and Cassius 

Are lev3ring powers; we must straight make head: 

Therefore let our alliance be combin'd, 

Our best friends made, our means stretch'd; 

And let us presently go sk in council, 

How covert matters m 4 y be best disclos'd, 

And open perils surest answered. 

Octavius. I^t us do so : for we are at the stake, 

And bay'd about with many enemies ; 

And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 50 
Millions of miscUicis. \Exeutit. 


StENE IL Camp near Sardis, Before BruTUS's tent 

Dtum, Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Titinius, and Soldiers ; 
PiNDARUS meeting them^* Lucius at some distame, 

BrtdfUs, Stand, ho! , 

Lucitius, Givfe the word, ho 1 and stand. 

Brutus. What now, Lucilius! is Cassius near? 
LuHHus, He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master, 

^ \^Findarus gives a letter to Brutus, 

Brutus, He greet 5 fe me welL^ — tTotir master, Pindarus, 
In hfe own change, or by ill oflScers, 

Hach g^Ven me some worthy <;ause to wish 
done undone : bht, if he be at hand 
1 shall be satisfied* 

Pindarus* ^ I do not doubt 


10 
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But that my *hoble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 

Brutus. He is not doubted, — A woijd, Lucilius; 

How, he receiv'd you, let me be resolv'd. 

Lucilius.^, With courtesy and with respec^t enough; 

But not wkh such familiar instances, 

Nor with such free and friendly conference, 

As he hath us’d of old. 

Brutus. Thou hast describ’d 

A hot friend cooling : ever note, t 3 |.ucilius, 

When love begins to sicken and decay, 20 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith : 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle; 

But when they should erldure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests, and, like dt^ceitful 
Sink in the trial. Comes his array on? 

Ludltus. They mean this night in Sardis to be. quarter'd ; 
The greater part, the horse in general, 

Are come with Cassius. [March within. 

^ Brutus. Hark ! he is arriv^ ; — 30 

March gently on ,to meet him. 

Enter Cassius and Soldiers. 

Cassius. Stand, ho ! 

Brutus^ ^.Stand, hoi Speak the word along. 

Within. Standi » '• ' ' 

WUhin. Stand 1 
Within. Stand I 

Casiius. Most noble brother, you have done me iVirong.,, 
Br^s. Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemies? 
And if not SO, how should I wrong a brother? 
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Casstuf. Bmtus, this sober form of yours Sides wrongs ; 
And When you do them — 

Brutus. Cassius, be content ; 41 

Speak your griefs softly*— I do know you well. 

Before the eyej Of both our armies here, 

Which should perceive notHiing but love from as, 
r.et us not wrangle ; bid them move away; 

Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 

And I will give you audience. 

Cassiu^, Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off, 

A little from this ground, 

Brutus, Lucius, do you the like; and let no man 50 
Come to our tent till we have done our conference. * 
Lucilius and Titinius guard our door. [Exeunt* 


Scene ifi. Witkin the tent of BRUTUS. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

« 

Cassius, ^rhat you have w^>ng’d me doth appear in this : 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella , 

For taking briber here pi the Sardians ; « 

Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 

Because* I knew the man, were slighted off, 

Brutus* You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case 

Cassius, In such a time as this it is not ix^ect ^ 
That evefy nice offence sftould b€ftr*his comment. 

Brutus, Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
jnuch condemn’d to have an itching palm> 

To sdt and mart yOur oftcOs for gold 
'To undeservars* 

Cast^us, 1 an itching palm I 


h c- . 


S 
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You know tMit you «« Brutus duu ii|)eak$ ifan, 

Or, by the godt^ this speech were else your lest 
JBhtHa. Ute name of Casnus honoupi this corruption, 
And ,,chastiseittent doth therefore hide his head. 

C«ssiu^.^ Chastisement' 

JBmtm. •Kemember March, tfile ides of March remetnl)er 
Did not great Julios bleed for justice’ sake? 

What villain touch'd hts body, that did stab, so 

And^npt for justice? What, shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man pi all this world , 

But for supporting robbers, sliall we now so 

Contaminate our hngers with base bribes. 

And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash a.s may be giasped thus? 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than such a Roman. 

Cassius. Brutus, bay„not me^ 

I’ll not endure it: you forget yourself, 

To hedge me in; X am a soldier, I, 31J 

Oldcff in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. , 

Brutus. Co to; you are not, Cassius,' 

Cassius. I an^ , 

Brutus. 1 say you are not 
Cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself, 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 
Brutus. ^ * 

Cassius. |n|^ssibk > 

Brutus, .vf^ ■ Hear me, for I will sjieak^^ 

Must I'lMl.Way and room to your tush cfaoler?^ .. , 
Shall^ mpPlighted when a madnuin stares? *«> 40 
CaMw C ye gods, jye godsl must 1 ensure hU this?* 
AB^jlH^isl uy, more! fret till your proud heart tweak; 
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Go show ytmt shives haw choleric you are, 

And make your bondmen timble. Must I budge? 

Must I obs^e yp« ? must X stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods, 

You shall dig^t the venom of your spJoftOi 
Though it do split you; "for,"?rbm this day forth, 
ril use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 

When you are waspish. 

Cassius* Is it come to this? 50 

Brutui. You say you are a better boldicr: 

I.et it appear so; make your vaunting true, 

And it shall please me well : for mine own part, 

I shall he glad to learn of noble men, 

Cass You wrong me every way; you wrong me, Brutus; 
X said, an elder soldier, not a better: 

Ihd llfeiy “ better **? 

Brutus, If you did, I care not 

^Cass. When Caesar hvd he durbt not thus have mov’d me. 
Bfu* lieace, peace! you durst not so have tempted him. 
Cassius . , I durst not I Oo 

Brutus. No. 

Cassius, What, durst jiot tempt him I , 

Brutus, For your Jife you durst not 

Gatsius, Do not presume too much upon my love, 

J lUaJ do that I shall be sorty for. 

^Brutus. You have done that you should be sorry lor. 

^ There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I ^ arm’d so .^rong in hotfcsfy, 

That pass by me as the idle-* wind, 

Which \ respect not I did send to you 

For eCrtain sums of gold| which you denied 70 

For I can raise no money by vile 

By h^ven, 1 bad rather coin my hearfl^^ ' 
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And drop ray* blood for drachmas, than to wring ' 

From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection I did send 
To yQU for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you» denied me: was that done like Cassius? 
Should I have answer’d Caius Cassiu:, so? 

When Marcus Brutus grows $o covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 8a 

Be r^^ady, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 

Dash him to pieces » *• 

Cassius I denied you not. 

Brutus^ You did. 

Cassius. I did not: he was but a fool that brought 
My answer back. — Brutu.s hath riv’d my heart: 

A friend should bear his frienfl’s inturaities, 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bmtus, I do not, till you practise them on me. 
Cassius. You love me not 

Bruins. I do not like your faults. 

Cassius. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 90 
Brutus. A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. < 

Cassius. Comei Antony, and young Odavius, come, 
Revenge your.selves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world ; 

Hated by one he loves; brav’d by his brother; 

Check’d lik^ a bondman ; aU hi;« faults observ’d, 

Set in a note-book, l&rfi'd, and conn'd by rote, 

To /ast Into my teeth* O, I could weep 

My spirit from !~There is my dagger, lou 

And my naked l^east ; witHin, a heart 

Deatf f than Plutus' mine, richer than gold : 
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I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 

Strike, as thou didst at Caesar; for, 1 know, 

When thou didst #hate him worst, thou loVdst him better 
Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 

Brutus. Sheathe your dagger; , 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope;* 

Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 

O Cassius, you #e yoked with a lamb no 

That carries anger as the*flint bears fire; 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. 

Cassius. Hath Cassius liv’d 

To. be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood ill-temper’d, vexeth him? 

Brutus. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 
Cassius. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 
Brutus. And my heart too. 

Cassius. O Brutus, — 

Brutusp What’s the matter? 

Casstus.9 Have not you love enough to bear with me, 
When that fash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes^me forgetful? 

Brutus. Y«s, Cassius; and, •from henceforth, 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

He’lf think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Poet. [ fVitAin] Let me go in to see the generals ; 

There some grudge between ’em, *tis not meet 
They be alone. 

Ludlius. [fVitkin] You shall not come to them. 
PaeUlffiUtAin] Nothing but death shall stay me.. 

Enter /aliaweel by LuciLinos, Titinius, and Lucius. 
Cofsius. How now ! what’s the .matter ? 
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/V/. fin shame, you genaiuls ! what do you mean ? 130 
Ijoim, and be hi«ids, as two such iben should be ; 

For I have seen more years, Fm sure, 'than ye. 

Cafisim, Ha, ha I bow v$hsly doth diis cynic rhyme! 

ojGet you hence, sirrah; saucy ibhow, hence! 
Cassius,* Bear with him, Brutus; 'tts bis 0 rshion. 
Btitius. I’ll know his humour, when knows his time ; 
What should tlie wars do with these ji||ing fools ?— • 
Companion, hence ! 

Cassius. Away, away,' be gone ! [Exit Poet. 

BnStus, Lucilius and Titiniui^ bid dre commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies tp^ighh 140 

Cass, And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you 
Immediately to os. [Exeunt ImciHus and Titsmus. 

Brutus. Luciu^ a bowl of wine ! . , 

Cassius. I did not think you could have been so angry. 
Brutus. O Cassius, I am side of many griefs. 

Cassists. Of your philosophy you make no use, 

If you give place to accidaital evils, 

Brutus. No man bears sorrow better! — Portia is dead 
Cassius. Ha! Portia! 

-'Brutus. She is dead. ^ 

Cassius. How scap'd I killing when I ^ss'd you so ?— 
O insupportable and touching loss!— "t 

Upon what sickness^ 

Brutus. Impatient of my ilMaace, « 


And grief that youhSi Octavius yith Miujk Antony 
Have made thmuselvib so stiong;>~-^ With hi^^Sdatb 
That ddllw <(!«m»;<>.^h this dm feU dtstn^ 

And, Mta: whsenddste abeeni^ awaBbw’d itee> > 
emus. * 


. 0 inubortal gods I 
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Jte-taUr Lucius^ wifi wine and Aptr. . 

Bru. Speak no more of ber.-— Give me a bowl of wine. — 
In this J bury aH unkindoess, Cassius. < [Pn'dHu. 

Cassius. My heart is thirsty for that noble — 

Fill, Locitis, till the wine o’ersweli the cup$ i6i 

I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. [Brinks. 

Brutus. Come in, Titiniusl [Exit Lucius. 

Ee-enter Tmiyus, with Messala. 

Welcome, good Me$sala* 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 

Aad call in question our necessities. 

Cassitts. Portia, art thou gone ? 

Jdrutus. No more^ I pray you. — 

Messala, I have hei:g received letters, 

Tliat young Octavius and Marl? Antony 
Come down upon us vuth a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 170 

MassalM, Myself have letters of the selfsame tenour. 

Brutus.^ With what addition? 

Messaliit. * That by prosoription and bills of outlawry, 
Octavihs, Antony, and^Lepidus, 

Have pnt to dUSith m hundred senatoi;s« 

* Brufus. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 

Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Cassius. Cicero one! 

MessaU, Cicero isTdfead, 

Andtby that order of proscription.— * ^ iSo 

4i^fd yoti ywr letters from your wife, my lord? 

Messaht . 

Mmak. Nor tipthing in your letters writ of htr? 

Bmtus. Nothings Mi^sala. 
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Mtssala, That, methinks, is strange. 

Brutus, Why ask you? hear you aught of her in yours? 
Messala. No, my lord. 

Bratus- Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 

Then like a Roman Ijeor the ^ruth 1 tell : 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 

Brutus, Why, farewell, Portia. — We mu.st die, Messala: 
With meditating that she must die once, 191 

I have the patience to endure vi now, 

Messaia, Even so great menigreat losses should endure. 
Cassius, 1 have as much of this in art as you, 

But yet my nature could not bear it so. 

Brutus. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently? 

Casstus, I do not think it good. 

Brutus, ' Your reason? 

Cassius. This it is: 

^'is better that the enemy seek uss 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers', 20c 
Doing himself offence; whilst we, lying still, . 

Are full of rest, defence, and tnimbleness. 

^ „ Bru. Good reasons must, of forpe, give place to better. 
The people 'Iwixt# Philippi and this- groufti 
Do stand but in a forc’d affection; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution: 

The enemy, marching along by them, 

By them sl^jill make a fuller number up, ^ 

Come on refresh’d, n^w^added, and encourag’d; 

From which advantage shall we cut him off, aio 

If at Philippi we do face him there, 

These 4people at our back. 

Cassius. Hew me, gpod brother. 

Brutus, lender your pardon. — You must note bosidc, 
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That we have tried the utmost of our friends, 

Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe: 

The enemy increajseth every day; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

W’^hich, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 220 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we^must take the current when it serves, * 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cassius, Then, with your will, go on; 

AVe’il along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Brutus, The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity ; 

Which we will niggard with a little rest. 

There is no mwe to say? 

Cassius, No more. Good night: 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 230 

J^ru, Lucius I [JEuter Ztiaus,] My gown. [Exit Luaus,] 
Farewell, g®od Messala: — 

(»ood flight, Titinius poble, noble Cassius, 

Good night, andT good •repose. 

•Cassius, O my dear brother! 

This Wiis an ill beginning of the night : 

Never come such division ’tween our souls! 

Let it not, Brutus. 

Brutus, Efery thing is*wffll, 

Cassius. Good night, my lord. 

• Brutus^ Good night, brother. 

im TIbV, M 4 ss,^ Good night, Lord Brutus. * 

Brutus, i,. Farewell, evei^ one, 

\Exeunt CassiuSy Titinius^ and'Mesmia 
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Rt-€Ht«r Lucius, vith the g<non. 

(^ive me Uic gown. is Uiy uiserument? 

LKmi. Here m the tent 

Mntha,' What, thou speak’it drowsily ? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not, thou art o'er-watchd 241 
Call Claudius and some other of my men ; 
in have them sleq) on cushions in my tent, 

Jxum. Varro and Claudius I 

♦ 

Enter Varro Clauoius- 


Varr0. Calls my lord? 

Brutus. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep; 

It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Farrv. So please you, ve will stand, and watch your 
pleasure. 

Brutus. I will not have it so: Ue down, good sirs; 250 
It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. — 

Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for 'so; 




put it in the pockel of my goyrn. ^ 

[ VarK) and ^'^uMus /«; down. 
Luems. 1 was sure your lordsMp did nm givf it we. 
Brutus, lear with me, good boy, I am much (brgetful. 


Canst thou hold thy heavy eyes ayrhile, 


And touch thy Instttimmrt « st^ or two? 

Zurttu, my au*t pieasryou. 
pnOus^X , , , it does, my jboy : 

1 ttu«iihle'l& too’hiueb, bot'i^iott htt.wilhhg, • 

It » tuf dtttyt , sa.*) 

1 thasuM mot uifC thy thy might; 

I ^ halt. 
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Znciw, I have slept, my lord, already. 

BnOta. It was well done; and thou shalt sleep again, 
I will not hold thee long : if 1 do live, 

1 will be good to thee. 

\MHsicf and a sangy towards the end ofVakuh Lueius 
falts asleep. 

This is a deepy tunei — O murderous slumber, 
lAy’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy. 

That plays thee music ?^6entle knave^ good night, 

1 will not do thee so mudh wrong to wake thee: 270 

If thou dost nod, thou.break’st thy instrument; 
in take it from thee; and, good boy, good night — 

Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn’d down 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 

Enter the Gftost *of CjESAR. 

• • 

How ill this taper burns 1 — Ha ! who comes here ? 

I think it* is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. — Art thou any thing? 

Art thdb some god, sotpe angel, or some devil. 

That mak’st my*Wood*cold, and my hair to stare? 

Speak to me what thou art »i>t 

eXost, Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Brutm. Wxf comest thou? 

Ghost.^ To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
BruPas, ,WeU; torn I shall sfe Hiee again? 

' Ghesf. Ay, at Philippi. 

* BrutHf- T, will See thee at Philippi, then. > 

_ * [Ghitl vanishes 

Now i have heart thou vanisbest: 
lU spirit, I twihl hold more talk with tfa|e.» 
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Boy, Lucius*! — Varrol Claudius! — Sirs, awake!— 
Claudius I 291 

Ludus. The strings, my lord, are felse. 

Brutus. He thinks he still is at his instrument. — 
r^ucius, awake ! 

Lucius,' My lord? 

Brutus. Didst tliou dream, Lucius, that thou so cncdst 
out? 

Lucius. My lord, I do not* k^ow that 1 did cry. 
Brutus. Yes, that thou didst : didst thou see any 
Lucius, Nothing, my lord 

Brutus. Sleep again, Lucius. — Sirrah Claudius I — 300 
[To Varro.] Fellow thou, awake! 

Varro. My lord? 

Claudius. My lord? 

Brutus. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep? 

Clau. Did we, rny lord'? • 

Brutus. Ay : saw you any thing? 

Varro. No, my lord, I saw nothing. \ 

Claudius. Nor I, my lord. 

Brutus. Go and commend me to ray brother Cassius; 
-cCJid him set on his powers betimes before, 

And we will folKjw. 

Varro.^ Clau. It shall be done, my lord. 309 [ExcOnt 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. The plains of Philippi. 

Enter Octavius, Antony, and their Amiy. 

Octavius, Now, Antony, our hopes are answered; 

You said the enemy would not come down, 

But keep the hills and upper regions : 

It provesfnot so; theii^ bafUes are at hand; 

They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 

Answering before we do demand of them. 

Antony, Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it : they could be content 
To visit other places; and come-down 
With fearful bravery, thinking by this face to 

'l ow fasten in ouf thoughts that they have courage ; 

But ’tis not so. 

« 

Enter a Messenger. 

Messenger, Prepare you^ generals : 

The enSmy comes on ii\ gallant show ; 

Their bloody sigff of battle is hung out,* 

And* something to be done immediately. 

Antoftp, Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 

Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oftamu^. Upon the ri^t hand I ; keep thQU the left. 
Antony, Why do fou cross me* iit this exigent? 

Oct,* I do not cross you; d o so . [March, ^20 

Eb-nm, Enter Brutu§, Cassius, and their Army j 
Luciuus, TitiNiuS, Messala, and others, * 

Jfrdjlus, They stand, and would have parley. 
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Cats/irs. Stand f$tst, Titimus: «« most ottt and talk. 

, Mark Aatc^, i^aU «e sifn of battle? 
' An^. CMph^, on iMr duu|p9b 

Mak^ ilWj the gonends sIMld have eome wtHtte. 

Stv not ontil the signal. 

Words before blows, is it ao, countrymen? 
OeMntt. Not that we love words better, as you do 
Sfu.^ Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius 
tn your bad strokes, Brutus, you give gpod words, 
Witness the hole you made in Caesar’s heart, 31 

Crying, “tong live! hail, Caesar!" 

Cassius. Antony, 

The posture of your Mows are yet unknown; 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 

And leave them honeyiess. , 

Antony. • Not stmgless loo. 

Brutus O, yes, and soundle^ too; , 

For you have stol’n thcir bussing, Antony, 

And very wisely threat before you stuig. 

Ant. Villains, you did not so, when your yite d.i^ers 
Hack’d one another in the ijdes of Caesar:' 40 

^ou show’d yOur teeth like apes, and fawn’d likethounds, 
And bow'd Uke |>ondmen, kissing. CaesaM’^’l^et; 

Whilst damned Casca, Uke a eur, behind , 

Struck Caesar on the neck. O you flattereis i 
CasAus. Flattero'si-^Now, Bmtns, thank yoursdf* 
This tongue had not ofended ao tonky* 

If Cassius have nd’d 
Oa. CrR^cdsne, ibaeauset^ atgtdng make UB sweat, 
Tlie k wdl touj^lMlder dn^ 

took,; 4 ^ . ^ ' jS 

1 d^^js fiwurd kgslmt coni^riratotaj 

wfapliMt yod ^ ^ swwd goca 
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Never, till iCnsar^s tbree>artd>tbirty mninds 
Be well avee^} tgt £$[ another C«e$ar 
Have added #bu]gl)tei' to tbe sword <j{ traitors. 

jBrutus. Oesar, tItcHt c^t not die.bj traitors’ hands, 
Unless thoa hijng’st them with thee. 

Oetnvius. • So 1 hopej, 

T was not (Knit tO die on Brutus’ sword. 

Bmtus. 0, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 
Young math thou couldst'aot die more honourable. 6o 
CaSiit$^ii A peevish schoqlboy, worthless of such honour. 
Join’d wi^ a masker and a reveller! 

Aniot^. Old Cassius still! 

Octamvs. Come, Antony; away) — 

IJefiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth: 

If vou dare fight to-day, co^pe to the field ; 

If not, Vhen you* have stomachs.^ 

\fixeunt pftavitts, Antony, and thtir Army. 
Cass. Why, now, Wow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! 
|T,he storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 

Brutus, ^Ho, Ludlius ! hark ; a word with you. 
iMnlini. “ , My lord ? 

>• \Brutus and ImHUus ainverse apart.^ 

Cassius. MussWa I 

9 

.f&ssaia. What says my general? 7° 

CaSsiuf. Messala, * 

This U my bifth-day; as this very day 

Was Cassius bom. Give me tihy hand, Messala: 

Be thou hay witness dt^*hgainst any* will, * 

As Pompey Was, am I compeU'd to set 
one battle aB our lib^'es. 

^u ikaow that I Imtd Es^cotus strong, 

.^d his opitdon: now I change my mind, 

And ^ly 4 »ndit tbin;|$ that do pietage. 
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Comifiig frOTf Sardis, on our {(^rrafer ctisign f 8o 

Two mighty eagles feljl ; and Uiere they perdi^d, 

Gorging and feeding from €^r soldiers"« hands ; 

Who^ h> Philippi here consorted us ; 

This morning are they fled away and gong; 

And in steads do ravens, crows, and kites^ 

Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on 
As we were sickly prey: their shadows seem 
A jranopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost 
Messala, Believe not so. 

Cassius. I but believe it partly; 90 

For I am fresh of spirit and resolv’d 
To meet all perils very constantly. 

Brutus, Even so, Luciliui^ 

Cassius, Now, most" noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly, that we .may, 
levers in peace, lead on our days to agel 
But since the affairs of men rest still incertaiUy 
Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. , 

If we do lose this battle, th^ is this 
yhe very last time we shall speajk together: 

What are you, then, determined to do?® too 

Brutus, Even^by die rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself I know not how, 

But 1 do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what mights fall, so^ to prevent 
The time of life : — ^arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high powerjs , 

That govern m below. 

Cassius. Then, if we lose this battle, 

'You are contented to be in triumph 109 
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die Kome? 

JSrtehtt, No^Ct9iiius,itD:thtekiio^ di<W]iK>lilel^^ 
Th»t ever lE^tus^wili go bound to Romei 
He bean tco great a mind But dtie tame day , 

Must end tiba^ vork the idea o( MUrch bqgun^ 

And whodioi #e shall meet agahi 1 knew not^ 
ThetefoUilf'OUr everlasting Ikrewell take: 

For ever, and fat ever, farewell, Cassius 
If we do meet again, wh>t we shall smile; 

If not, g[hy, then, this pasting was well made. 

Cassius. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! lao 
If we do meet again, well smile indeed; 

If not, ’tis true this parting was well made. 

Brutus, Why, then, lead on. — O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come! 

But it *sufficeth that the day wilf end, 

And then the end is known. — Come, ho! away! [Exeunt. 


SCENK.II. The same. The field oj battle, 

% 

Alarum. Entef Bkutus and Mkssai.a. 

^ 0 0 

Bruttis. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these bills 
UntoHhg legions on the other side: 

Lot them set on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius* wing, 

'And sudden push givps tlfcm the <)wrthrow. 

Ride, ride, Messala: let them all come down. [Exeunt. 
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Scene III, Another part of the field. . 

Alarum. Enter CAmv^' and Titinius* 

Cassius. ^ O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly » 
Myself hav^ to mine own tutn^ enemy j 
T his ensign here of mine was turning back; 

I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 

^tinius. O Cassiu$, Bnitusigave the word too early; 
Who, having some advantage op Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly: his soldiers fell to spoil, 

Whilst we by Antony are all enclos’d. 

Enter Pindarus. 

Pindarus. Fly further oif, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in yourlents, my lord; lo 

Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. • 

Cassius. This hill is far enough. — Look, look, Titinius; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire?» 

Titinius, They are, my lord. ,, 

Cassius, ^Titinius, if thdu lov’st me, 

Mount thou my horse, and hide fhy spurs in hin#, 

Till he have brought thee up to yiondeirtroops, 

And here again; that I may rest assured 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 

Tit, I will be here again, even with a thought. [Exit. 
Cassius. ^ Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill ; 20 

My sight was ever thick; regard Tkinius, 

Ai\d tell me what thou noPst about the field.— ,, 

\\Pindarus ascenfi^he^hiU. 

This flay I breadi^ first: ttme'*is come rounds ' 

And i^rhere l did begi^ tbeite ihall I end ; 

My BSl is run, his com{^s.^Sfrmh, wM . 
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rindant^. O my tordl : 

Cmdus. Whaf'-^^ws? 

Pinddrus. \Ab<m\ Ti|imus is enclosed r<^ncl abput 
With hoisemen, tKat make to him on the spur;— 

Yet be spurs on. — Now they are almost on h|m. 30 
Now^ Titiniusl — Now some light : O, he ligh^ tdoi* 

He’s ta’^ ; [Sdouf] and, hark 1 they shout^for joy* 
Casstus. Come down, behold no more. 

O, coward that I am, to Jive so long, 

To see my best friend ta’pn before my face ! 

PiNDAftUs descends. 

Come hither, sirrah: ^ 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 

'Thou shouldst attempt it Conie now, keep thine oath ; 
Now be a freeman; and with this good sword, 4« 

That ran through Csesar’s bowels, search this bosom. 
Stand not* to answer : here, take thou the hilts j 
And when, my face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 

Cuide thou* the sword. \dHndarus stabs him.] Caesar, 
thftu art reveng’d, • 

Even with the s'^ord Aat kill’d thee. [Dies. 

dPindarus. So, I am free ; yet would not so have been, 
Durst P have done my will. Cassius I 
Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 

Where n;gver Roman sha^ take note of him. • [Dxit. 5o« 

Re-enter TitiniUs with Messala. 

^J\iessala. It is but change, Titinius; for Octavius 
Is lyerflirown by noble ^Brutus’ power, 

Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 

Titinius. These tidings Will well comfort Cassius. 

6— ii 
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MitimUt. When did you V»ve bm? 

JiHaius. , ^ 7A|i “dteMitelaU;, 

With Pindanv his bondmim, on 
Messakt. Is not that he that lies tipon the gmund? 
nUimMs, c He lies not like the living. 0 , my heart I 
Mtmfa. < Is not thet he? • 

Tiiitma. • No, this was he, Meisala, 

But Cassius is no more.— setting sun, 60 

As ifi thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set,— 

II1C sun of Borne is set ! Our day is gone ; 

Clouds, dews, and gangers come ; our deeds are done ! 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 

Meisala. Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 
O hateful Eiror, Melancholy’s child, 

Why dost thou show to ftie apt thoughts of men 
' The things that are not? O Rnor, soon conceiv’d, 

Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 70 

But kill’st the mother that engender'd thee! 

Titinius. What, Pindarus! where art thou, Pmdarus? 
Messala. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears : I may say, thrusting it ; 

For piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight 

TUinius. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Findarus the while. \ExU Messa/a. 
Why didst thou send me ^rth, brave Cassius? 80 

Did 1 not meet thy friends? and did not they . ■ ' 

Put oiumy brows ^s wreath qf<viclory. 

And bid me givei.it ttiee? Didst diou not hear their shouts? 
.^lasj^ou hast misciDnstru'd every thing I 
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Bui. bcto thee, take this garlaad on thy hr<m; 
Thy.Btiite Wd iije give it thee;’^nd J 
Will do his hid^lng.'-^rUtus, conie ajiace^ 

And kaeJtow I iwgarded Caiws Cassius.— 

By fom {estv«, gods : — this is a Roman’s parfj 
Como. Cassltos’ sword, and find Titinius' lieaft. 90 

himsd/. 

\ 

Alarum. JU-enUr Mes^la, with Bnyrus, young Cato, 
Stuato, Volumnius, and Luawus. 

Brutus. Where, where, hjessala:, #oth his body lie? 
Mtssala, Lo, yonder; and Titinius mourning it. 
Brutus. Titinius’ face is upward. 

Cafp. ^ He is slain. 

Brutus. O Julius Ca ?:jar. th ou art m ighty j^etj 
'l^hy spirit wawsabroaiB, and turns our swords 
In Our own proper entrails. \Ijntf alarum’; 

Cato. Brave Titinius ' 

Look, whetjier he have not crown'd dead Cassius ! 

Brutus. .\tc yet two Kbmans living such as these? — 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 

It is impossible that hver Rome roo 

Shopld breed thy fellow. — Friends, I owe moe tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay. — 

1 shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time.— 

Come, therefore, and to,Thasos^nd his body: 

His funerals shall not be in our camp, 

LeSt*it discomfort us. — Ludlius, come;— 

•JteS .cisme, young Cato^ let us to the field.— 
dLaSeo and Rlavitts, set o«r battles on: — , ‘ 

Tis .three o’clock; and, Romans, yet er6 night 
We fliall try fortune an a second %ht ^ [Exeunt, no 
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Scene IV. A notJier part of* the field, 

% 

Alarums. • Enter fighting. Soldiers af bath ^armies ; then 
Brwus, ywung Cato, Luciuus, and others. 

Brutus. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads ! 
Cato. What bastard doth no^? Who will go with me? 

I \vill proclaim my name about^ the field : — 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 

A foe to tyrants, and ray country's friend; 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! [Charges the enemy. 

Brutus. And 1 am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I ; 

Brutus, my country’s friend ; know me for Brutus ! 

[Ejcit, charging the enemy. Cato is over 
powered, and falls. 

Ludlius. O young and noble feato, art thou down?‘ 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius ; lo 

And mayst be lionour’d, being Cato’s son. 

First Sold. Yield, or thou diest * 

Ludlius. Only I yield to. die: 

liiere is so much that thou wilt kill me^,straight ; 

[Offerittg money. ^ 

Kill Brutus, and be honour’d in his death. , * 

First Soldier. We must not— A noble prisoner ! 

Sec. Sold. Room, ho I Tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 

^ First Sold. Til telUtlj^ news comes the general 

,, Enter Antonv. 

Brutus is ta’cn, Brutus is ta^en, piy lord. 

Antony. Wh^e is he? 

Lh^us, Saffi^ Antony; Brutus is safe enou^ ; ^ 20 

I dare assure that no enemy 
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Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus j 
The gods defend him from so great a shame 1 
When you do find him, or alive or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 

Antony, This is not Brutus, friend ; but, L assure you, 
A prize no less in worth : keep this man safe, 

Give him all kindness: I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, 

And see whether Brutus* be alive or dead; . 30 

And being us word unto* Octavius^ tent 

How every thing is chancd. \Exeunt, 


Scene V. Another part of the field. 

Enter Brutus, Dardansus, Clitus, Strato, 

and VoLUMNius. 

« 

Brutus. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 
• Clitus* Statilius showd the torch-light; but, my lord, 
He camo not back: he is or tadn or slain. 

Brutus. Sit thee down^ Clitus : slaying is the word ; 
It is i deed in fashion.. Hark thee, Clitus, [ Whispers ffim. 

Clitus. Wh:<!, I, my lord? No, not for all the world. 
•' Brultk. Peace, then ! no words. 

Clihds, ril rather kill myself. 

Brutus. Hark thee, Dardanius. [ Whispers him. 

JDardanius. Shall I do ^uch a deecj? 

Clitus. ' O Dardanius*! 

Durdanius. O Clitus! ^ 10 

^Clifus. What ill request did Brutus make to thee? 
^Dardanius. To kill® him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 

Clitus. Now is that noble vessel full of grief,* 
riia it runs over even at has eyes. 
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Bfvivs. Cbme hitber, good Voluianius; list ft word 
VoUmmm. What sajia my lon^? 

Brutus. , Why, Vt^iumoius ; 

The g^host 0 $ Csesar hath appear'd to me 
Two several times by ni^ht] at Sardjs onoe, 

And, this last night, here in Philippi fields: 

I know my hour is come. 

Viflummus. Not so, my lord. so 

^(Qtius. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 

Thou seest the world, Volumnias, how it goes; « 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit : [Lm alarums 

It IS more worthy to leap in ourselves. 

Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know’st that we two went to school together: 

Even for that our love of old, I prithee, 

Hold thou my sword-hilts^ whilst I run on it. 

Volumnius. That’s not an office for a ftiend, my lord. 

, [Alarums sHll. 

» * 

Clifus, Fly, fly, my lord ; there is no tarrying here. 30 
Bru. Farewell 1:6 you j—and you ; — and you, Volumnius.— 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; < 

Fafiewell to thee too, Strato.^ — ^Couhtrymep, 

My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 

I shall have glory by this losing day, 

More than Octavius and li|ark Antony 
Ly this vile 'conquest $h^ attaiivunq?. 

So, fare you well at once; itw Brutus' tongue 
Hath almost endejd his Ws history t , 

Night hangs ^iq*d|^ine ^es;'lay, b(ai|l| would rest; ^ 
That haVe to attain this hpur. 

- \AMrmi. Cry ** Fly, fly, fly ! ” 
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Cii/nt. Pijr, mf lord, fly. 

£rui«». Hencel IwiD foSW. 

[Eiteuftt CUtus, JDarintmwtt an4 ydtmnius. 

I prhliei^) Stratt^ sblq|r thou by thy ioe^ : , 

Thou nt a fidiow of & gpod respect; 

Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in It s 
Hold, then, my sw<»d, and tom avay thy fkce, 

While 1 do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 

Sir, Give me your hand first: fare you well, my lard. 
JBru. ♦Farewell, good Sttato. — Caesar, now be still: 50 
I kill’d nut thee with half so good a will 

[Me runs on his stoord, and dies. 

» 

Alarums. Retreat Enter Octavius, Avtony, Messala, 
Luciuus, 

Octavius. WhAt man is that ? 

Mgs. My master^s mam— 4>trato, where is thy master? 
•Strato. •Free from the bondage you are in, Messaja: 
7’he comiu^rors can but make a fire of him ; 

For Brutus only overcame l^raself, 

And nc#man else hath |;ionour by his death, 

Zueit So Bmtdfe should be found : I tlw.nk thee, Brutus, 
Thtft thorf hast proved Lucilius’ saying true. 

Octavius. All that serv’d Brutus, I will entertain them 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 6 i 

Strato. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to yqu. i 

Octavius. Do so, good MessalA • 

Messala. How died my master, Strato? 
aSt^ato^ I held ^ sword, and he did run on it. 
^mMtssala. OctavM, then take him to follow thee, 

That did th<? latest service to my master. • 

AnUny. This was the noblest Roman of them all : 
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All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Ciesar; 70 

He only, in a general honest thought; 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life Was gentle, and the elements > 

‘’So mix’d* in him, that Nature might stand up 
*-And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 

Octavius. According to his virtue let us use him, 

VSkh all respect and rites ofliurial. 

Within my tent his bones to-hight shall lie, 

Most like a soldier, order’d honourably. — 

So, call the field to rest : and let’s away, 80 

To part the glories of this happy day. [Exeunt. 



NOTES. 


A bbreviatiott : Cx •=^^Gloisaty^ 


ACT I, 

Scene 1. 

DetdJIs fron Plutaxch. i. Cxsai’s “triumph over Pompey’s 
blood” (56). a. 1 ‘he action of the Tribunes in “clisiobing the images” 
of Qesar (6y). 

• The valu^of this Scene is twofold, i. It indicates the feeling of 
Rome towards Caesar: among the official classes he has jealous enemies, 
with the crowd# he is })opuIar. 4 . It illustrates the fickleneSsS of the 
crowd, a|)Oint of which so much is’^made on the occasion of Anfoity’s 
great speech (ill, 2). Also tfce reference to the Lupercalia (72) ti^as 
the time of the acuon of the play at its opening. # 

•Note how the citizens speak in prose, the Tiibunes in verse. Shakes- 
peaietise^ prose mainly for comic or colloquial parts (i. 2. 220, note), 
and for the speech of characters of inferior social position (i-e. in scenes 
ol “ low life”) ; also for letters (ii. 3, note). 

5. piet^ankalt of the w'ojking classes; cf. Norlfe’s Plutarch^* 
“cobblers, tapsters, or suchlike base mechllnical people” (p. 1 13). 

ougf^t not milk; this is the only place where JShakespeare omits 
toiler ought \ contrast il. i. 270. There is one instance in Milton — 
Lost^ viii. 74^*75. Jn Middle English the present infinitive 
was marked by the inflection tn\ when this Inflection became obsolete, 
to was ^sed with the infinitive. Certain ‘ anomalous ’ verbs, however, 
on the* analogy of ai^j^iary verbs, omitted the to^ and there was 
much irregularity in thie practice of Elizabethan* writes*. Cf. the two 
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co»9tti^ctjons fUh in modem Sni^isb: * I dam say * and *1 dare 
^lay/ * 5 

4- hihkrit^ afia/; /ixW»>^ II k ^ a parti- 

cipli^-Hsad the tarn words; mally Ibtiii a eomponnd ncmn« hb0iHng*day^ 
like 4 waDidng*stidt«* ♦ fishing^^rod/ the ineilt of mch compottnd^ is^ 
their taevilr : we ^get rid of the preposition • a^iAy /ar labouring % 

4t sifffts explained by hue 7* lliough it Is a working-day 

they haye netthaf their tools nor their working dothes» 

5. ikims geneitdly used by a master to a servant (cf. v. 5. 33), 
and otien a mark of comemper-as here, 
amo, M* tn H^peeiof^ legard^d hotelier, anskilled work- 

man; a quibble (MT this and its ordir^ meaning ^mender hr shoes*' 

4a. ditectly^ Straightforwardly, withoat any quibbling; cf ill, 3 10. 
15* For the quibble folt„.smi^ cf. Merckamt^f Fmirr, iv. 1. laa, 
“Not on thy sole, but on thy sonl, harsh jew# 

Thou makest ihy knife ^keen,” 

16. fumgkiy^ wicked, good for nothing ; see O. 
id, hi ml mt with do not be angry tfysm he out q^. phrases 
like *out it heels,' ^out at ellniw,' 

19, so- mend you* mend me* have the same quibble in 
Ttoe///h Nrgiti 3, 50, 31. 

97, hut wUMt at the same time (still keeping up thq pun on * wjth 
awl^* The tribgne has asked him his he sa)&, *I cannot coll 

myself a tmdesmm : and yet I am a oobbld^ 

28. recotferj of course a quibble oii^§ji»se to recfaver-jrgct a oil 
^ain' and * re-cover asre^BOle,* , ‘ 

28-^10, Provexl^al phra^, Cf. 7 ?ie T^^fest^ lu a. 63, “As 
proper a man as ever went (9s walked) on four legs," and 73, “he’s a 
present for any emperor that ever trod on neat’s-leather" (oi,*hidc). 
proper^ fine; see G, gone^ walked, hmdiu^rki see G, 

jjd. hU itiumph; Ctesar's second triumph, celebrated in'September 
45 B.C. fbr the victoiy which he won on March lyrii of that year at ,, 

* Munda in ^paiO over Poppey's twt sonr. Shakespeare dates the 
tnumph six montbi later (Feb. 44 W-) to give th^ play a more effec-* 
tivr openitig and illustrate the pre-inpinenit postil Of Cmsar. 

37, pmgmt, boo^, Cf* «• 9 t^ SK* 

* 3^ It 

^ ^ Verumgetorix the (^ul, 
who was kem; 4 Pi^ ^ Caesar's 

\ fimi\mmph;,i^ ibh ^ 
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SC I.J 

4^ devoid of feeling* 

m cf. Gem* moHck the seem? to be fori^ed 
on the eiwlo^ ot * wch at* ^ what 4r-* ^ 

47. ^ 00 / p0m^; allusion lo his title *pDmpeiu$ ^agnta*; 
•cf. North’s Plutarch^ “a daughter by his [Ceesar’s] first wife.^,Was 

married unto rom^ey the Great ** (p. 46). 
pas$ the stmiSt i.c* through* 

48. h 4 tf just, merely^* ihetnomefit you saw. 

50. that; .Shakespeare often omits sa before that i an instance of 
his “brevity” {aec i^. a*5)* 

7 \ha\,.ker banks; cf. r. a. iO)t. He personifies the river, and*4K> 
titles not us$ *the.’ In Latin Ttker, like the names of most riycrs, is 
ma.^'culine. 

5t. t0 hmf\ at hearing; a gerund. echo; in Hamht^ 

IV. 1. 13*5* reply, rej^irtee/ like F. r^ique, 

54. select ; implying extra care in choosing. F. cueillir. 

564 tluU^ who ; the antecedent is contained in ** hU way (emphatic) 
=: * the way of him who.* A frequent use; cf. l\v€lfth N^ight^ in. 1. 69, 
He rau5 observe their mood on whom Ijb jests ’*=* the mood of those 
ou whom.’ ^ ^ 

S«nie explain offspring/ i.e. Poinpey’s two sons, Cnseus 

and Sextus. But he has been spealcing of Pompey himself and probably 
means that CJSsar's rise had brought about Pompey’s fall and death* 

59. intermjt^ delay. 

63, sort^ cla 4 ; cf. “ all sorts an^ conditions of men.” 

63. 7'i/fer banks; this quasi-adjectivai use of proper names is 
common in Shakespeai^; cf. ‘ ’Philippi fields,” V. 5. 19. It general!^ 
occurs before a noun in the j^ural, and is due to Mi>Iike of *j closely 
folloWed by r ; for a similar avoidance of *r before s see in. a. 70, iv. 3. 19. 

64. loHOest, i.e. deepest below the level of the banks (* shores *). 

65. i.e. reach the highest water-mark. 

66 . whether; scan as a monosyllabic wh^er, basest meted; used 
•in allusion tothe phrase * base, i.'> impure, ^ejlal* 5 but thi sense here, 

as in I. a. 313, is figurative character.’ See mettle in the ‘ Glossary.* 

69. ^isrobtt strip, i.e. of the ‘scarfs* mentioned in i. 3. 389. ^ 

% from Plutarch. 

a ^Iffre were twp statues of C{»sar on the Rosita in the Forua^ 

70. ceremoniiSt festal ornaments ; see G. Scan c^remomee. , 

'*the feast o/Luperml; i.e* the-Zae^r^afiai a festival nf purifica- 
tion for the walls of. Rome, held on February 16** Its^ celebrants, the 
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Uipem^ were Qriginally divided t^o each under a imgisttr; 

in 44 B.c. a third colk$;ium^ the JulianU ^a$ instituted in honour <>l 
Jutius Caesar, who appointed Antony (see the next Scene) aa its first 
maguier, A great feature of the Lttfenaiia was the ** course ” (t* a. 4) 
of the Luperci^ who ran round the city wail, bearing leather thongs^ 
withVhich they struck the crowd, especially women (1. a* 7-^9). 
These thongs, cut from the hides .of the victims sacrificed, were called 
feh^a^ liencxt the ceremony was called./t'^/'we/w, and gave its name to 
the month Feh^uury. XaH. fthruare^ 'to purify, expiate/ 

74. trophies f tokens of victory, i,e* the *ceiemoiiic4»' (70). 

^7, These feathers pluck'd^ the plucking of these leathers; cl. the 
f Latin idiom, e.g. ouism Ceesar^ ‘the^death of Caesar/ ^ 

78. pitch ; a temi in falconry for the height to which a liawk soar:, ; 
cf. Ruhard II, l. 1. 109, *'liow high a pitch his lesolution soars!*’ 
Shakespeare uses inaiiy terms drawn from falconry, which was a 
favouiUe pursuit of the Elizabethans. 

79, 80. a, Noiths IHuiatih: “The chiefcsl cause that made him 
[CafcsarJ mortally hated was the covetous desire he had to be called king: 
wluch first gave the pi'opletjust cause, and next his scciel cnennes 

honest colour, to bear him ilLwiil'* (p. 94). 

o 

Scene 2. 

Details based on Plutarcb. 1. The account of the I.upenaha, 

7. The warning of the Soothsayer. 5. The inlei view between Cassius 
and Brutus. 4. Caesar’s descrijttion of “that spare Caskius.” 5. Caesar’s 
refusal of the crown, “swooning,” and “pluckfng ope his^ doublet/’ 
The “wiitings” to incite Brutus. ' 

£»ter Cmar; on his way to the Forum, w here, from the Roslfi., he 
witnessed “ the games'* (178) of the iMpercaiia^ in which he'Woiild take 
a special interest that year (44 B.c.); see I. i. 7?, note. 

Antony, fir the course^ i.e. ready for, being one of the LupercL 
t, Cat/Kfnia, In the 1st Foli^ spell Catpkumm which, no* 
doubt, Shakespeare wrote because the name is so spelt in North’s 
Hutanh. She was daughlet of L. CatlpUrnius Piso. Caesar, married 
her (Ills fourth wife) in 59 B.C., the y<^r of his first consulship. " , 

3—^. Ccesar*s orders illustrate wli^t Cassius* says of lnm’ii\.M. %, 
195, thit he “is supofstkiotts grown** ; cf. again 11. «, 5, 6. ^ 

7-^9. See from Plutarch. Csesar bad no legitimate son* 

touil^d: the woid ktalNorth is ‘ stricken * ; perliaps ShakespCkre used 
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toucM in allusion Jto the English practice of * touching’ hy the monarch 
for the ‘king’s evil.* Ci Mathefh, iv. 3. 146—156, 

8. hitly; because the tupircalia was a religious festival. North 
has “this holy course.”* 

^ 9. sterili curse^ cur.se of sterility; see 303 and cf. “slanderous 

loads ”=♦ loads of slander,’ iv.^ i. 30. In such phrases ^mmon in 
Shakespeare) the adjective defines the spliere or character of the noun: 
thus the curse consists in sterility, the load is one of stander. In 
Gcnnan this relation is expressed by a compound noun; in English 
such compounds (e.g. ‘ slauder-Ioad *) would sound awkward. 

12 — 34. This incident strikes the note of mystery. The stran^- 
novs of this^unknown voice from tjhe crowd giving its strange warning 
crcjies an impression of danger. In Plutarch the warning is more 
precise ; here the vague sense of undefined peril inspire.s greater awe. 

18. In the Roman calendar the Ides fell on the 15th day of four 
months — March, May, July, October; on the r 3th in the other months. 

19, sooth saytr-=-i'^o syllables, ‘soothsayer.’ bnuare ; scan '"ware, 

sennet ; a set of notes played on the trumpet ; see G. 

Bruhh and Cassius; for their interview, see Extract 4 from I’iutarch. 
iSote that from his previous thoughts (cf. 39 — 41) Brutus is in the 
right, frame of mind To be rnovdd by Cassius’s appeal and by the offer 
of the crown to Csesar ; just as Macbeth is by the \V itch’s prophecy — 
“that shiilt bo king hereafter,” Macbeth^ I. 3. 50. 

25. go see'^ cf. F. a/ier voir, 38. gamesome^ fond of sports. 

29. spirit; rf monosyllable {like as often ; cf. 147 ; ill. 2. 232, 

30. hi^tder your destres, i.e. prevent your going to the course. 

— 36. The real jause of\he coolness between Brutus and Cassiii^ 
i.s mentioned by Plutarch, vir, that they had been^rival candidates for 
the oifice of Praetor Urbanus (the chief pnetorship) in 44 B.c,, which 
Ctesar gave* to Brutus. 

33» 34. that... as; perhaps a combination of two ideas — ‘that 
which ’ 4- ‘ so great as ’ ; cf, 174. 

35. ' You show a stiff and d’etant man^er^towards yoih- friend.’ 

The metaphor (cf, 317) is from riding; cf. “to bear a hard rein” in 
ii«, I. 37, i.e. to ride with a tight rein, and so (figuratively) to^be 
ha«l upomi 

^,^tmn^, distant, not farailiariin manner; cf. The Comedy of Errors, 

II. 3, 1 13, “look strange and frown.” 

39. entirely; see tJ. emphatic. 

40. ^pcbssions of some difference, Confiicting emotions, i.e. his personal 
love of Ceesar and his patriotic love of Rome: feelings which it is 
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Imposmble lo iiCOiiclle«Hwh4^C6 ^xne el<»Kio«nt of tho txagedy of the 
part which Bnttue plays in the (baina. He is ^ ^th himself at war,*^ 46. 
4jr. * Thowt^u which coneem nse alone/ /ti^^«,aeeG* 

4t« $&ii^ hf^ish. perhaps sin|n)^ In sense (cf. in. j . 

161, note); or plunU may imp^ *acta of behavtonr/ 

45. Scfti t^mtnu (‘ imerpret^j 1, 34, 

48—50. Cas^us had misinterpretea Brutus’s conduct > believing him 
to be unfriendly, apd had kept to himself thoughts which otherwise he 
would have imparted to Brutm. misi^ak^ see 0 . 

49* means whereof t in conse<|uence of which. 

53. Cf. Trtnlus ami Cresskia^ il. 3. 105, io<>, *‘nor doth the 
eye itself... behold itself.” 

54 ' 'Tisjutt, that is so. 

58. see your shadows sec the reflected image of yourself : then 

Brutus would perceive his ^worthiness,’ now ^hidden’ from him. 
The aim of Cassius at flrst is to stir jealousy in Brutus: why should 
Caesar rule alone? is not Bratus equally ‘worthy’? Cf. 131 and 140 —147. 
Cassms judges Brutus by his own standard and misreads his character, 
in which jealousy has no part#, * 

59. wherts when, respei^ eslimation, position. 

do. Except immarial Cmar; said, perhaps, with a touch of sarcnsni, 
61. had his syaj implying * could see himself,’ 

7f. jeaioat oUf suspicious about ; cf. r6s. 

71. a common laugher ^ a general jeslei -one ready tp crack a joke 
with any chance-comer. The rst Folio has laughter^ and the sense 
might be ‘ one at whom all the world laughs/ But most ed^ors adopt 
tie change. •’ ^ 

73. Stales render* stale and hackneyed^ cf. iv. i. 38. Cassius does 
not vulgarise his love by commonplace vows of fi teadship to evtry hesh 
man who protests friendship to him. 

76. after^ afterwards, scandal^ defame, traduce. 

77, profess myself make profpiJons of affection. 

* 78. danj/erousj e^oiy^^he wotdsp** into what dangers*^ (63), 

79^ 804 This interruption brings them to the point. The remark 
of Brutus, " I do fear” ete., (which shows what subjed; fllls his thoughts) 
prompt* Caseins to plainly, shmting: see *90^131*. 1 

83. ^ the i^^ThU is the kyy-note of the action of 
He Is jpflueneed l^SteJpersoiial cause ” (ll. *. tT)i what he believe* 
to be the ” common to all is hi* sole motive— as Anlony^himself 
\aUo^v. 5. ^ 
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87. indifferently^ impartially; cf. the Prayer- Badk, “that they 
may truly and indifTereiitly minister justice.** Brutus means that the 
sight of death will cause him no more alarm than the sij ’ honour: 
he says both, but is thinlving rather of death. 

91. favoi 4 ry face, looks; see G. 

95, had as /ry,, would as soon ; lief see G. Tliere may»be a word- 
play on lief^ sometimes pronounced lieve, and Iwe. • 

1 00. Suetonius says that Caesar was an expert swimmer. His 
prowess is illustrated by the following story in Plutaich, which relates 
to his P'gyptian wars in 48 B.c, : “in the battle by sea, that was fought 
by the tower of Bhar [at Alexandria] meaning to help his men, ‘Ae 
Icaja fiom ^he pier into a boat. •Then the Kgjptians made towaids 
him with their oat's on every side: but he, leaping into the sea, with 
groat hazard savc<l himself by swimming. It is said, that then, holding 
divers books in his hand, he did never let them go, but kept them 
always upon his head above water, oikI swam with the other hand, not- 

standhig that they shot marvellouidy at him, and was driven sometime 
to (litok into the water” (North’s Plutarch, pp. 86, 87). 

1 01. fretting. V. r/nwj^lr, Ifat t niff mere, ‘to heat.* 

104. ttfon, follovyng upon.^i.lj. iinmetl lately. 

i»5. Aciautfed, fully dres^cd. 

108. lusty, strong, vigorous. “Lu^ty and strong," Bs. Ixxiii. 4. 

• 109 . stcffifniK'y, bi easting the current. Cf. Milton’s picluie [Para- 
due Lo ^ IJ. 64J, 642) of the ships that 

“llnough the wide liUnopian to the Cape 
Ply stemming nightly.** 

hcarh of ovcrsy;j^^mi\.^ res< lute in resistance to the river’s force. 

I lo. arjivcy aiiive at, roach; see G. 

iTi— 115. Cf. ^ llen?y VI. V. 2. 62, 63, where young Chflbid, 
taking up tlfe body of his dead father, says : 

“ As did /Eneas old Aiichises bear, 

So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders,” 

The story \ 5 f ^Eneas reselling "§100114505 *'h*n Troy was sacked and 
burnt by the Greeks is told by Vergil in ^ISneid //. 

ancesfbr; according to legend, Rea Silvia, the mother of Romulrfi;, 
wa5^desceniled from Silvius, the son of ./Eneas and Lavinia. This 
IraLliti^b of the Trojan origin of Rome plays a great part in the ^neid. 

115. /; repealed for clearness, “I** in 1 12 being so far from “^id.** 

1 18. •pod Oft; implying more condescension than ‘nod atf 

1 1 9. tn cf, 256, note. 
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i««. did fimn their cutour Jl /, !,«. lost ccdour; said pettaps 
with % quibble ou the ide^ of a aoldicr Ayiug from hi^ * colours flag. 

1 43, 114. §uetoma$ says that ^pesar's eyes were black aud lively 
(nigri bmd, look#^ Ms Iststn; for .Ifirierits, see G. 

1^3, is6. Shakespcai^ may have known the remark which Suetonius* 
{cap, 77) atfributes to Caesar—* that men should take heed when tht*y 
spoke wUh%im and should regard what he said as laws* {Mere hmttftes 
(onsidcraiius loqui secum ac pro U^bus habere quoe </rVa/)« 

1 37. 7 'UtntHSt see iv. i ; V. 3. 

129. tnnpery constitutum; cf. the reference in ^56 to the * falling 
slyness* to which Cresar was subject In hl$ later years. 

130* 15*- The metaphor of a^race. alone; empha^llc; Cassius 
attempts to rouse in Brutus jealousy of Caesar ; see 58, note. 

136. Co/ossm; a gigantic statue (Ck. KoXocroot); especially the 
statue of Apollo, al^out 90 feet high, at Rhodes (a town then familiar to 
the Homans for ju» famous school of rhetoric — Caisar and Cicero both 
studied theie). According to the old tradition (to which Shakespeare 
may tefer), this statue stood aaliicle over the entrance of one <d the 
harbours of Rhodes, and was so huge that ships could sail between its 
legs. Cf. again i IJenry iV, v. i. 

FaUtaff, Hal, if thou see me down in the battle and bestride'^Xit,.. 

Friftce. Nothing but a colossus can do thee that fiiendship.*' 

140. in our starsy in our fortunes, luck. It was then a popular 
belief that the characteis, bodies and fortunes of men were influenced 
by the star under which they wCare liom. In I^eary i. a. 12B— 144 
Chakespeare makes Edmund ridicule ^these astrological notions, and 
doubtless he himself did not believe inc them ^ though they are often 
referred to in his plays— eg. in Tmlfth Ntp;hty ir. 5, 183, “I, thank 
my stars, I am happy.’* Cf. ^V^-HarreF and ‘dis-a^/tr’ (Lat., ar/; /////, 
‘a star*). 

141. undetHfvgSy inferiorsf seeG- 

142. what should; the past Hsnse gives a certain remoteness to thej^ 
question and expressel die doubt and ♦perplexity of * tlie speaker. 

‘ Wliat could there be? * 

^ 143. The Oerm,^ fCaieery * emperor* and Russian Cwr*^re both 
derived from CeesatA soimdedy uttered. 

14b, 147. SWilpcare always the nodn conjure 
raises (cf. *^*j|jUrfS ’0 PJf layj? spitii#*! cf. 2 Henry VL n. i. I 7 a> 
‘^tches and up wicked spirits.’* See i. 323,^ 

sKi spil^U g modo^Hable, like sprite^ as oflea; cf. m. 2. 232* pjp 
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149. ment^ food, tkh our; a oOotemptuoos tura^of phrase. 

X50. i.c. the present a^je, the times, 

referdni^ either to the stor/ of Deucalion and PyrrHa 
(ct tluCt of Noah)» or-i- kbfc Ukely---to an overflow oj|||j|^ Tiber. 

15J. wiAUi so Rowe corrected the Folio readitiPett/^w. 

igd. AV^!«e;,iproaounced like room\ cf. Lucrece^ 715, 1644, where 
it rhymes with doom and ^oom respectively. We have Ihe same pun, 
made in a feeUng of similar bitterness, in King John, ni. i. i8o; 

" O, lawful let it be 

That I have room with Kome to curse awhile I ** 

Shakespeare makes his characters jest thus in moments of*^eat 
emotion-especial ly hitterness-*as a relief to the feelings. The dying 
daunt, angry with Richard, puns on hLs own name (‘'Old Gaunt in- 
deed* and gaunt in being old*’^), Richard //. ii. i. 73 — 83, just as in 
the Ajax of Sophocles the miserable Ajax puns on kta,% and cUd^eu', ‘to 
cry alas!* See again 557, 258, and m. i. 204^208. 

159, Casbius now appeals to another motive — the traditional devo- 
tion of Brutus's family to the cause of liberty. 

a Bratus i L, Junius Brutus, w’ho expelled Tarquinius Superbus, its 
last king, from Koipe, B.c, 540. 

• 160, 161. fUmaldevtlf cf. Othello, iv. 2. l;5o, “some eternal villain.” 
Schmiut explains eternal in these two places as “ used to express extreme 
itbhorrence,** and the word is said to bear the sense ‘infernal, damned’ 
in the diakeVof the eastern counties. Perhaps it was meant to have a 
kind of intensive force, from eteifftal =' eytrlasting, unchanging*: an 
“eternahvillam” being one who.se villany never varied — ‘an utter vUl^n.’ 

state; ‘pomp* or court hiJtg; designedly ^ut as a climax. 

^162. nothing; advcibialj ‘not at all.’ jealous, doubtful; see 71, 

* 1^3- work, induce. / have some aim, I guess partly, aim, see G. 

164. * I hmic thought oj this ; ct 39—41. 

166. so,*J might, if it be so that I might; cf. ixx. 1. 140. 

171. chew upon; we have the same metaphor in ‘juminate 00’=^ 
Lat. rumihare, ‘ to chew l.he ciM,’ then figumtively, ‘ W ponder over.* 

172, 173. For the construction cf. Psalm Ixxxiv. 10, “I had 
rather* be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to dwell U the 
t»ijts <if wickedness.” See IV. 3. 72, 73. The to U omiUed with the 

«MPinhnitive, be, but inserted?witjh the other, 

174. these.,, as; see 33, 34, note. 

177, The metaphor of striking sparks from a flint. Cassius 
^oe tact in not pressing the matter further. 

™ 179. Ciisca; one of the Tribunes of the Plebs in 44 b,c. 

. f -3 
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ihe sleeve^ thn^oose fold of the 

1 80. s<n 4 r; the epithet accords with the later description of him — 
“the envious Casca’* (in. 2. 179). 

181. f»rocee 4 ^ taken place, worthy; of is often omitted with 
words implying ^ value,* ‘worth.* 

186. with ferret eyes. There docs not appear to l)e any classical 
authority for«this de.scription of Cicero; possibly it was suggested to 
Shakespeare by some bust or picture of the great orator. 

fevy; a ferret has small red eyes. 

187. the Capitol ; see III. i, the second note. 

192 — 195. Suggested by Plutaich. See Extract 8. 

194. According to Plutarch, Ciesat himself was ‘ lean.** «' 

196, 197. Antony has misread the chai actor of Cassius, whereas 
Cassius (as we shall see) has judged Antony aright. 

given^ disposed ; cf. North's Plutarch^ “Cassius. ..was Brutus' fauiiliar 
friend, but not so well given and conditioned as he.’* 

198 — 201, IntentKuial ‘irony.* 

199. my cf. “the dreaded name of Dcmogovgon**=5 

Dcmugoigon himsell', Paradise lost^ ii. 964, 965. VVe have the same 
idiom in Latin. 1. « 

204. As thou dost, Antony; see II. i. 18S, 189. Plutarch .say^ of 
Antony: “In his hou.^e they did nothing but fea.st, dance, and mash: 
and himself passed away the lime in hearing of foolish plays “ (Norll'i, 
p. 161). Hence Shakespeare calls him “a masher/* v. 

he hears no music; cf. The Alerchant of Venice, v. i. 83 — 88: 

“ The man that hath no music m himself, ^ 

Nor is not^ moved with concorej, of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 

Let' no such man be trusted.** t. 

We may safely credit Shakespeare himself with a love ‘of music, 
technical terms of which he use.s often and accurately. 

^ 205. seldom he smiles; the inverted order is meant to give variety 

by breaking the form of the st:ntence. • ^ * 

208, 209. We have just seen the truth of this remark as applied to 
Casciius. be, see G. ” ^ 

210. Antony had/ rejected the idea of Cassius being “dr.ngerouit** 
Caesar mpeats what he said above — “sutfli men are very dangeruu^*^ 
a 1 7# sad, seifpns, grave ; see G. 

220. As to Csesar’s refusal of the crown, see Extract 6 from IJJatarch* 
NotA^t Gasca^ses prose, his account being colloquial in style, 
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put it by^ rejectctl it; cf. a stage-direction iU Milton’s Comus^ 
*‘hi* offers his glass* which she puts by,” i.e. refuses to take. 

229. tftarf^f, see G. 

231. gentler thaii the other, the last, time. 

238. one of these coronets. It was a laurel crowii^ encircle^ with a 
fillet or band of ^hite mateiial (that being a symbol of royalty). So we 
learn from Plutarch and Suetonius (whose words are corqnam lauream 
Candida fascia praligatani). 

245. rahblementt mob. shotitcd; the Folio has howted; some 
editors read hooted. 

246. chopped^ *chapt’; it is only a difference of spelling. ■ 

254. a the market-place^ the forum ; so in i, 3. 27, HI. i. 108 etc. 

256. Cf. North’s Plutarch.^ “ He [Caesar] was often subject to 

headache, and otherwhile to the falling sickness, the which too]v him 
the first time, as it is reported, in Cordubo, a city of Spain” — p. 57. 
Paling sickness ; the coniiuun name for epilepsy, which causes people 
to fall down in fils. See Extract 7 fiom Plutarch. 

^58- Cassius of course, means that they have all fallen under 
the sway of Csesar ; a bitter jest which Illustrates 156 (note). 

25 o- tag-rag people, rablplc ; tag-rag tag and rag^ ‘eveiy 1 

eitd (e.g. of cloth) and scrap* ; cf. 'odtls and ends.’ 

263. if tie man^ honest man; a prowibial phrase, the opposite of 
^ thief’; ci^Mnch Ado About Nothingy m. 3. 54, “If you meet a thief 
you may susijcct him to be no true matp^ (Jlogberry’s remark). 

267. He ptucked me ope his diuiblet. See Extracts 6, 7 from Plutarch. 

plucked me; the pronoun is an ethic dative=*look you’; in a 
passage of narrativt^, it calls the listener’s attention to some detail or 
incident; cf. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, fV. 4. 8 — 10: “I came 
no ^poner into the dining-chamber but he steps me to her trencher and 
steals hdV capon’s leg.” 

doublet, the ordinary jacket worn by Elizabethans. The mention 
of it is an instance of IClizabethan colouring. See p. xxxi. ^ 

269. ^cupation, trade; said contempti’pusly. ‘ One of the niub.’ 

270. cU a word, at his word; an unusual sense, but necessary. 
Cor2ftionly= * in a word’; cf. Much Ado About Nothing, ii. 117, 
^i8, i‘you are Signior Antonio... At a word, I am not.” 

«?*^'^273, 274, to think itwas 4 eis infirmity, to attribute it to malady. 

281. Cassius wants to know Cicero’s feelings toward Caesar; we 
may^’^idge why from ix. i. 141, 142. 

^ 282. he spoke Greek, Cicero had studied at Athens and Rhodes, 
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and venrfond of Cteek and ; fto that as a jndtin^ 

man hla opponents sneered at him being *^ a d»^eekf a schola^itic.” 
Plutarch mentions this in Ins acero, which Shakespeare, no 

doubly read in l^orth. To make Cicero speak Greek** on such an 
occasioil is a happy piece of chj|ractefisation, showing bis somewhat 
scholastic” or pedantic ways and lack of shrewd, pra^cal sense. 

S87* ^re^k to me; now a proverbial phrase for anything uwin' 
telligible. Casca did know Greek ; see. Bactirnot 28 from Plutarch. 

S89. fuUh^ scarfs off^ i.e. “disrobing the images*' (l. 6 g}, 

scoffs; alluding to the white fillets with which the ‘diadems’ {as 
Plntarch calls them) were fastened round. Plutarch says that the crown 
which Antony offered to Caesar was among the * diadems ’ placed on 
Caesar’s statues, and we saw (258, note) that it had a white fillet (fascia) 
u reathed about it. 

290. put U silence ; he depiived the Tribunes of theil office. 

293. promised forthy i,e. already engaged to sup from home. 

299, 300. blunt ; implies ‘dull, stupid.* Note how Brutus mis- 
judges Casca, just as he misjudges Antcmy(ii. i. 185 — 189), and how in 
each case the judgment of Ca&silis proves correct. Brutus is a student 
» of books, not of men, quick mettle; ‘fuH of spirit, J metUcy see G. 

301. So is he no 7 v; hence Cassius invites Casca to join them 
(Scene 3). Casca is the first to stab Caesar (in. i. 76). 

301. executioti; scan -ion as one foot letting a w^edk stress fall 
on the last syllable. In Shak. and in Milton’s early poems the termi- 
nation especiidly with. Words eni^jng voetion^ such as ‘perfer*^,’ 

‘afTerrww^’ ‘distrar^^n,’ is often treated as two syllables, espo^ially at 
the end of a line. In Middle English poe\ry the ^rmination -ion was 
always treated as two s?f^llables. See l. 3. 13; n. 1. 113, 145; n. 3. 14. 

303. tardy Jarm, appearance of slowness ; sec 9, note, / * 

31 1, think of the world; ic. what you ow'C to the world (Rome) 
and what it expects of you (cf. 38 — 62). This appeal to duty is the 
strongest that could be addressed to a man like Brutus, From the 
importance of the part he ^plajts yuHufS Cccstqr has been called the 
Tragedy of puMic Duty.** 

31^ ^om that it is SspdiCdfs*fcoi&. that to which it is.* / ' ^ ^ 

315. Cfi HamMy I. 2. iS$, “ I shall not look upon his Wk 

316. Ihcd; thjrielative prbnoun, not the coujunctiba. , 

317. ^hearhftrd: bear ill wili against; cf.ii. 

318. 3i9«f./The Mnae, I. think, is — ‘If I were Brutus and he 
Were ^assiiiSp'^lii^ should not influence me as 1 have been 
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flnenctng Cassto sees thiit his words liave had some efiect in 

Stirring Brutus against C«sar ^ he knows that Caesar is the fridid of 
Bintus ; and he wonders that Brutus should suflTer himself tp be in< 
fliienced against his filcnd. Cassius regains things from a personal 
k standpoint : personal friendship or em^ty U sufficient motive him; 
whereas Brutus wguld not allow personal feelings either Car or against 
Cajsar to affeict him, if he thought that the good of Rom^ required of 
him some service. v 

Some editors take in 3r9 to refer to Csesar, with the sense — 
‘Caesar loves Brutus/ but if Brutus and ^ were to change places, his 
(Caesar’s) love should not humour me, should not take hold of my 
affection, #o as to make me forget my principles’— This 
liUerpretation implies that Cassai* humours Brutus in such a way as to 
make him neglect hf# duty to his country. But the whole drift of the 
play is opposed to such a conception of the character of Brutus: he is 
the last man in the world ‘ to forget principles * — as Cassius knew. 

319 — 323. This trick of deceiving Brutus illustrates weU,the vast 
dilTercnce between the two men, and the inferiority of Cassius. 

320. severai kandsy in different handwritings. 

322. writings^ ^e. the ‘‘bills” mentioned by Plutarch, who, how- 
evef, speaks of them as being placed in the Tractor’s chair (Biutus was 
Praictf Urhanus) or on the statue of his ancestor, Junius Brutus. See 
Extracts 9, fo. alltemUngy all pointing to; cf. Ill, 2. 63. 

.^23. Roftte; see II, i. 46-— 58. obscurely, imlirectly; in hints. 

323. seat him; the reflexive of him, her^ me, them himself, 
herself eta. is common in Elizabethan writers; cf. I. 3. 47, 156. 

325, 326. A rhyiied couplet at the close gives a sense of finish to a 
lonijj scene, and rounds it off effectively. Cf. the*last lines of the play. 
AifeijShakespeare abandoned the ordinary use of rhyme, he still clung 
to these Couplets, perhaps because, apart from the pleasure of their 
sound, they served to let the audience know that the scene was over. 
In an Elizabethan playhouse there was not any curtain to fall. 


scene 3. 

by PIntarch. i. The omens. 1, The “bills” 
pfiiced i*ih the Prsetor’s chair” and elsewhere to rouse Brutus to action. 
• y8. See Extract 8 fronf Plutarch. Shakespeare makes 4 he storm 

a setting for the conspiracy; the convulsion in the physical world is 
harmowsed .v»rith that in the moral; cf. the storm in Lear, in. a. 
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I. brougkif accompanieil. 

3. mviyy equilibiium, balance; or perhaps * government, settled 
order,* from sway^ ‘rule.* 

4. The compound “i/wfirm** conveys the literal sense ‘not firm,* 

wherq^s “ z»firm ** (which Shak^peare also uses) iftiplies ‘ weak ’ in the * 
figurative sense. r 

5. scolding; cf. ‘chide’ used of lotid sound, eg. in As Vbu Like 
7 , II. r. 7, “And churlish chiding od tJie winter’s whtd.** 

6. rh'd^ cleft ; see G. 

13. incenses, provokes, destnutim ; scan the termination ‘ion as 
one foot ; see i. a. 301, note. 

14. more wonderful, i.e. than ustrtil ; ‘ anything so very n^onderful.’ 

18. not sensible of, not feeling. Milton in Paradise Lost, 11. 27H, 

uses “ the sensible of pain ” = ‘ the sense’ (an adjective for a noun). 

20. Against, o\er against, near, a lion; see 75. 

21. glard; in the Folios glaz'd ; perhaps the printer mixed 
gazed aivl glared, ^fost editors adopt the correction. 

22. 23. annoying, molesting ; cf. II. i. 160 and bte G. , 
drairn upon a heap, crowded ihl together. 

26. the bird of night, the owl, whore cry wa^' proverbially an evil 
omen; cf. Lucrece, “owK* death-boding rries.” 1 /ady Maebeth 
“ heard the owl scream ” while Macbeth was witJan murdering Duncan 
{Macbeth, ii. 2. i — 16). * 

31, 32. portentous things unto, i.e. lhii>gs ominouti to; for the 
inverted order of tlie words, cf. 431 See Richard IL in. i. 9, “A 
hryjpy gentleman in blood and lineaments,” i,e. a gentleman happy in ; 
and Paradise Lost, 11. 206. climate, land see O 

34. Scan eSnstrue, after their fashion, in their own personal way. 

35. clean from, quite differently from, clean, see G. * 

42. We should note how the storm reveals the true Casca, shownng 
that a nature capable of strong emotions and a “quick mettle” (i. 2. 300) 
underlie that “ bluntness ” which deceived Brutus; and how the shrewd ^ 
^ Cassius sees tliat Casca’s e^.ci^ement m&kes if, a favourable ‘moment for 
‘ sounding ’ him as to the conspiracy. 

^7. Submitting, exposing myself to. perilous ; scan like pdrfpus, 

48. unbraced^ with dress ungirt ; see ri. i. 262. ' « 

49. ffunded^stone, thunder-bolt; called by the RoiAdhs.* 

Cf. Cyntbelifu, Iv. 2. 270, 271, “ Fear no more the lightning-flash, Nor 
the^l-dreaded thunder-stone.” , ** 

cross, dating ,;cig-zag, forked lightning ; cf. Lear, iv. 7. 35. 
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sc. in.] 

54. the pari of, the duty of—* men ought/ 

57 ““ 59 ’ Really he knows the character of Casca (cf. i. 2. 301), but 
here it suits his purpose to dissemble. 

58. a Roman ; cf?Casca*s words, 41. 

\ 60. cast yourself in wonder, i.e. iijto: an expression like *hg threw 

himself into a passion.* Some editors read ‘encasef clothe your- 
self in *; cf. Much Ado About Nothing, iv. i. 146, ‘‘attirecj in wonder.” 
It would suit the metaphor in ** put on fear.” 

61. 7 b see; cf. i. i. 51, note. 

63, 64. Understand verbs, e.g. ‘there are’ in 63 and ‘act’ in 64. 

from quality and kind, contrary to their natural character. For 
/>'£?w* = ‘di43rerently from’ cf. 35 cind 11. i. 196. 

65. ‘ Why old men act like fools and children show prudent fore- 

sigl't,’ The i.st Folio has “Old men, Fooles, and Children.” Some 
connection .seems necessary ; I have followed the ‘Globe’ edition. For 
fool, cf. Richard II, V. 5. 60, “while 1 stand fooling here.” 

Oi), their ordinanic, that which they were ordained to be^ 

71. ^unto, pointing to; almost=‘of.’ monstrous state, unnatural, 
“xiraordinary state of things. 

75. Cnik e-vplzyns — “rogirsin the Capitol as doth the lion.” But 
surtfly the rhythm shows that “in the Capitol” qualifies “lion”; cf, 
also line 20, It has been suggested that Shakespeare may have 
supposed (of*couise wrongly) that lions were kept in the Caj)itol as they 
weio in the T«wer of London. 

76. than.,, vie, A common Jilizabethan use of than as prep., 
especial !)• with the relative;^cf. Milton’s “ Beelzebub... than whoij^” 
(I\ L. II. 299), and hi$ Sonyet to Vane. So used dolloqiiially now. 

77. prodigious grown, become portentous. 

*81, tkewSf muscles and sinews, i.e. ‘ bodily strength.’ 

82. woe the %vhile! alas for our times I while, see G. 

84. yoke, servile state, sufferance, sufferings; cf. ii. i. 115. It 
also has the* sense ‘endurance, toleration of,’ as perha])^ in Shylock’^ 
words, “Fcfr suffeiance is ^he biWge of alk oiir tribe ” {The Merchant of 
Venice, 1. 3. in), 

Csesar was on the point of starting for his campaign 
a^inst Parthiaus, whose defeat of Crassus, B.C. 33, had never l)een 
1 l^«l!!^ed. According to Plutarfti, it was alleged that the Sibyllkie Books 
contained a prophecy that the Parthians would only be conquefcd by a 
king; ti^nce the proposal, which the Senate was ready to accept, that 
Caesar should assume royal authority outside the i>ouo 4 arics of Italy, 
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87. sM! i.e. is to. 

91 * therein^ i.e. in man\ power to Ukc awny bi» own life. Hamlet 
^ys (I* 131, of sQictiie; 

**0 tbat the Everlasting had not ffx*d 
, His canon [i.e. law] ’gainst self-slaughter 1^* 

95. Ca^ HrHmtivi io^ can confine. , 

97. dh^us^ free. 

98. If I ktum; im|)Iying ‘as sorely os I know.* 

lor, 10a. There is probably a quibbling allus^ofi to the phrase *to 
camd^hond^^ i.e. annul a document; cfi Rickard IJL iv. 4* 77» “ Cancel 
his bond of life, dear God. I pray.” 

J08 — Iff. <At present Home aiut we Romans are madtc to serve 
but one purpose** vir. the personal glorification of C?tsar.’ 

fo8, 109. trash.,, offal I ‘rubbish, refuse*; see each in G. 

1 1 4. ‘I shall have to answer (pay) for my words.* amW, i.e. with 
the jiovver alluded to in line 97, viz. of takiii||jhis own life. 

wi^'f^indtffcrenU of no importance; cf. Lat. differt^ ‘it is important.* 

117. grinning; st'c G. an interjection* ‘there!* 

118. factious^ active; conimoiily u^ed in a bad sense, ‘too active/ 

‘ rebellious.* griefs^ grievances. «. , 

120. the man who, clasping Casca*s hand. * 

I2S. Sofm^ viz. Brutus and Cinna (cf. 135, 136)* and those men- 
tioned in f48, 149. 

f23. undertake* , ‘ 

124. konourahh'dangeraus, Cvmi^ound adjectives, in which the 


fir^st adjective qualifies the second adverbially, are not uncommon in 
Shakespeare; cf. ‘bloody-fiery,* 130; ‘daring-har'dy* in Ruhard //. 1. 
3.43; ‘childish-foolish* in HU hard III. I. 3. 142. 

125. by thh^ i.e. time.*.‘ by now.* , 

126. Pampers porch^ i.e. the Portico of “Pompey’s theatre** 
(152). V^oih, porch (through the French) and portico come from Lat. 

^portkus ‘a gfillery,* but now porch has the limited sense ‘vestibule, 
entrance.* ^ • *' 

128. ^pmplcxioHt general appearance; a word of wider scope then 
thar now. elmetd, sky. heaven ; see G. 

129. The ist Fauors, like the Worke*" ftc*s for 

which Johnson fNtOp^ed.lH correction *“In favour's like** « in ap^Sfiar*- 
ance is^like j[see in G.)« Mori editors adopt this, while some 
pr^l|;,“l$ihvVous like** ; efi Afacheth, %f, 3. 66. / 

1 3 1* stand s's^^^o not shew yourself, keep ooncealed* 
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tinm: X*. Cornelius Cinna* son of the great Cinna (who 
was Slip) erne at Rome during the absence of Sulla in the East, 87-94 
B.C.). Cinna did not take an active part in the conspiracy, though 
Plutarch represents him* as doing so, but afterwards spoke publicly 
(in praise of it. His sister Cornelia was Csesar’s first wife; and he pwed 
his Prsetorship in thj^ year 44 to Caesar. # 

1 34. Metellm Cimber; so Plutarch in the Life of Coes^r ; but his 
real name was Lucius Tillius Cimber. Like several of liis comrades (see 
14S, note), he was indebted to Caesar, who had nominated him governor 
of Biihynia, whither he retired after the murder. But he resented the 
i \ilc of his brother (iii, i. 49 — 51). 

*35- hw>i*porati\ united, joined; a past participle; see G. 

137. I am glad on't; either that he has found Cassius and so will 
not have to search for him any moic on so **fcaiful a night”; or that 
Casca has joined the conspiracy. 

138. y'liere's tufo» A |^guiar verb preceding a plural subject is 
common in Shakcs]>eare, especially with the jihrase ‘There Cf. 
Lyifibeltnct IV. a. 371, “ There is no more such masters^ Coming first, 
]»(.fore the plnial subject has been mentioi^J, the singular verb appears 
less unnatural Cl. i|8 and iJy »9> ‘'There is tears.** . 

hme i.e, w/mhave; note the frequent omission of the relative 
aftei ^Ihere is,* ^ there are’ etc.; see Ii. a. 14, i6; III. i. 65; in. a. 231, 
231? It is an ftlu>>tration of Elizabethan bievity ** (see p. 202). 

140, 141. IJiey all feel that the cooperation of Brutus is necessary 
to tlieir plot, because he is beloved agd respected by the people (157) — 
known to a man of noble, disinteresiccl character and lofty patriotisnn 
Sec Extract 11 from Plu^arch.^ * 

142. take this paper; see Extracts 9, 10 from Plutarch. 

1I4.. i.e. where only Brutus may find it ; see 1. a. 322, note. 

145. afhis wtndimu; cf. I. 2. 320. 

146. old Brutu^ ; see i. 2. 159, note. 

148. Dmus; a mistake for Dedmus; Shakespeare copied the error ^ 
la misprint) frt)m the Life of^uli^s Casariti North’s Plutarch; in the 
Life of Octavius the name is printed correctly. Decimus Brutus served 
with Cs^r in Gaul, and had recently been appointed by him to t\;e 
greijP po$t,o$ governor of Cisalpine Gaul. Moreover, ‘ ‘ Cassar put such 
coftfiiiiaice [in him], that in his loet will and testament he had apQpinted 
him to be his next heir,” i.c. next after Octavius (North**^ Plu^rcA^ 
p. 98). showed his gratitude decoying his friend and patron into 
the snare (11. *. 58 — 10I7). 
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Trel'oniusf Caiiis Trebonius; he had been one of Csesar’s legates in 
Gaul, and, like Deciinus, was under great personal obligations to him. 

153. Pompefs theaire; in the Campus Martins; the first theatre 
in Route built of stone; opened B.c. 55; *held 40,000 people; an 

of the theatre at Mitylene; considerable remains of it cxis(r 

“Outside the theatre.. .was a very large and .magnificent building 
supported J.iy several parallel ranges of columns, fonning a great PorfHus 
or court, with an open area in the centre, planted with avenues of syca- 
more trees and decorated with fountains and ro\vs of statues in itiarhle 
and gilt bronze. This Poriictu Pompdi was also known as the Heeato- 
siylon or *llall of the hundred columns**’ (J. H. Middleton, fhe 
Pemains of Ancient Pome, ii. 67, *68). c: 

154, 155. 7'hree farts... is; a singular verb because the subject, 
implying ‘amount,’ may be regarded as singular in sense, though not 111 
form. Thus we might say colloquially ‘three^fourths is a big majority.* 

156, him; reflexive^ ‘himself*; see I. 3. 335. note. 

15^4 connienanct, approval, alchemy, the art of changing base 
metals into gold; see G., and cf. Sonnet 33, “Gilding pale streams with 
heavenly alchemy” (said of fije sunlight). 

1^3. conceited, judged, estimated; .^ee G. ^ ^ 


AOT II. 

Scene 1. 

Details suggested by Plutarch, i. No oath of secrecy taken by 
the conspirators. 2. Their decision nut to include Cicero. 3. The 
mistake of Brutus in sparing Antony. 4. The scene between Brutus 
and Portia (note csprcUlly her fjpeec{>es «8o — 387,'' 293—297 as 
illustrations of Shakespeare’s way of using the very words of North’s 
t^nslation: also Portia’s allusion to her wound). 5. The ‘interview 
with Ligarius- « 

c . 

garden, orchard, see G. 

Ki, 5. whc^,^,when; used in exclamations through some eUipse, c.g. 
* what is the i^atterj,’ ‘ when arc ^ou coming? ’ 
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10. It must be. Continuing the train of his thoughts before he 
comes on the stage. //; the preventing Csesar from becoming king. 

11. 1 know no personal cause. On the contrary, Brutus had every 
reason to be grateful to Cesar, who had shown him much affection and 
Jlivour. Herein his position was different from that of Cassius, Me^llus 
Cirnber, and Ligarkis, each of whom had some “ persosnl cause” 
for hating the Dictator. 

I a. the general^ \,it. zzyxsA. Some take substantively = 
‘the people,’ as in Hamlet^ ii. 1. 457, “’twas caviare to the general.” 
For the sentiment, cf. “the general good,” i. 2. 85; “the general 
vnong of Rome,” lii. i- 170; “a general honest thought... common 
g<. d to V. 5. 71, 72. In these variations on the same theme — 
occurring, as we see, at the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of the jday — lies the one, comprehensive, motive of the action of 
Brutus. 

12- -34. He ivputd he oiofi d. The point of this speech seems to 
me to lie in the fact that it expresses the extreme, almost p^antic, 
honor wlych Brutus feels for kingship and the mere name ‘king’; a 
horror born of the old Roman hatred of and all its associations, 

and increased in his ^yase by fgmily tradition. Praciically Caesa- was 
king "already ; could it really make much difference to Rome if he 
assumed the name when he possessed the reality? He had wielded 
immense power tor years, and was then a man of lifty-six: would the 
a.ssumption of fo^alty be likely to make any change in his character? 
Bf utus says * yes if Caesar were nia^^e ‘ king,’ all the evil in him would 
bo developfd, so that Rome would find herself in the hands of a tyrant 
without “remorse,” Brutus ^eaks as if the bare fact of “crowning^* 
Caesar would “change his nature” (13), a change fraught with “danger” 
(17) {0 J\ome, Here, as ever, “ Rome ” is hi* first consideration. 

13. Cff Hamlet^ III. i. 56, “To be, or not to be: that is the 
question ” = * the doubtful point.’ 

^ 15. requires, necessitates. Md/ = * yes, even so^* 

16. stin^; carrying on the mftaphor oS the ‘adder* (r4). 

19. remorse, kindly feeling for others, considerateness, cf. The Mer- 
chant of ^Venice, IV. I. 20, “Thou’lt show... mercy and remorse.” Biuiiis 
mefiis thaf^he evil side of greatness is seen w’hen a man is so carried 
ambition as to lose all Scruples and become quite heejiless of 
the rights and feelings of other men. This, however, has not been the 
case wifbv Csesar: his passions (“affections”), e.g. his love Qf power, 
have always been under the restraint of reason. 
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a P^^f% a ttog proved by expenehce, a matter 

of ireqaent experience; of. Tixuifth m* 1. 135, t$ 6 , 

«*tis a Vulgar proof, 

That voi^ o<t m pity enenifes.** 

e«. ie. a youi^ ambitiotta man will often afect htunilhy as 1 
means of ^vising In the Wld. 

the chaise that he afterwards brings against Cscsar, 
ui, a. ap — ^**a» he was ambitious^ I slew him.’* 

04. step of the ladder, rung. 

s6. m tkechuds; cf. **high-sighte^l tyranny/’ 118. 

iftfl*'; implying both ‘low* in the literal sense (F, bm) and ‘humble, 
mean.* degrifis^ see G. 1 

a8. prn>enU antieij^ate, forestall, him ; see G. 
s8* sp. * Our motive will not seem excusable by reason of what he 
mtv is,’ i.e. Caesar’s present state will not justify their assailing him. 
In Eluabethan writers quarrel sometimes me:iDs ‘cause, motive*; so 
here 4$ause for dissatisfaction wuh Cesar, motive for acting against 
him/ col&uf , see G. , 

30, 31, fmhim it tbuspftzme it in this way, pul it in this light. 
augmmUd^ if iocieased, i.e. by kingship, ixtrefqitiesy immoderate acts, 
vis. of tyranny. It is characteristic of an uncompromising lheorl»t that 
Brutus acts upon a mere supposition; cf. *‘Ca*sar may*' (17): there is 
no waiting to see ; he at once assumes “would.” 

3*^34' The metaphor in 14—17. as his hnd^ like his speciea. 

37. This paper; see i. a. 319 320; I. 3. 142—145. 

40. f^j,* the Folio h^ first \ probably the printer diil not know 
what ides meant, so merely substituted a^word^hat resembled it a little 
and made some sense. Theobald corrected the error. 

44. exhaiaitons^ meteors; cf. i Henry JV* ii. 4. 352, “dqyou see 
these meteors ? dO you behold these exhalations ? ” 

51. pi&^e it out, complete the sense. 

S3» 54* I- 'a* 159— 16 r. Tarquiut i.e. the Proud. 

55. o' /fame, I vkoka^thse pr Anise. * Thete is sotfiething almos\ 
personal in his love of Rome; it is an intense patriotism. 

^ 57* the redress* No redress did or could follow the lipurder of 
Cmsar because the conspirators, though they might strike Jsdm ^wn, 
were p(merk$$ io pwJfvidt any snbsb’tute for his rule, then tBn chily 
'^Msible system. The rnuider was one of the most aimless and ineffectual 
d«sds recorded in history* , * 

Sl* ^ Foiid; many editors change to fourteen. 
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sc. 0^ 

Bni the time of the action of thU Scene is cleartjr a UHle 4 >efoie daybreak 
(cf. 103, 104) of the ijgth, and tn making ^nch recfK^nj^ thd Koman 
usage was to include the cunent day; Shakespeare mayltave known this, 

64. moihn; eitheiP * suggestion, propos^* i.e^ by some one else ; 

• or * impulse* tendency towards,' ie. of one's own mind. 

65. phaniastim^ vision. 

66. Some editors take genius to mean ‘the mind, the ruling 
intolleclual power,' and explain the portal iiiisirummts^<^sh&x (1) ‘ the " 
earthly pas^ons’ or (s) ‘the bodily powers ’ through which the mind 
works. But it is very doubtful whether ever bears this sense in 
Shakespeare; he almost always uses the word in allusion to the classical 
l>elu.r tha4i every man is watchetUover by a guaidian spiiit who directs 
his actions— what the Greeks called a Saiixuu and the Romans a 

* genius,* I take that to be the meaning here: fi>r note that he says 
genius," and that the phrase occurs in Troilus and Cressida, iv. 
4» 51, where it must mean ‘ ruling spirit'; cf. 

“Hark! you aie call’d: some say the Genius .so^ 

^ Cries ‘come I* to him that lUNlantly must die." 

I interpret tllerefore the Cenius^ih^ ruling spirit external to a man, 
and the moital inst^ments^xvi own inward poweis; being in 

antithesis to the notion ‘supernatural* contained ‘m genius. 

67. t/h' date of man, i.e. tlie kingdom of; cf. Macdeth, i. 3. 140. 
>lun i‘' icgar(l<‘d ns a microcosm (Gk. fUKpSs + hdcrfios^ ‘little vorld’) or 
f)>itornc of thi .state, a.s often of the macrocosm or universe. 

6 y. The nature cf i.e. as it w^re a revolution. 

7a ^oisr brother Cassius; strictly” brothcr-indaw ; Cassius had 
married Junia, haJRsililer of J^rutus. Cf. .iv. 2. 37—39 ; iv. 3. 307.^ 

7a. meet more; cf. V, 3. loi, and see G. * 

* 7 ^ can; the original sense; cf. tlie cognate Geim. snag. 

76. countenance, looks ; see G, 

79. free, i.e, from restraint and shame. 

82. fV, i.e, thy visage. 

83. * thou dost wal)c abfbad, witl^thg form undis^iised— in thj^ 
true foim.’ Prayton uses fath as a trans. verb ‘ to walk in' ; cf. Heroical 
Mpisitfs^ “ Pathing young Henry's unadvised ways." No change beyond 
pAcing«a^omma (not in the Folios) after path seems necessary, but for 

V* some would read put or Hadst, making it govern spftblan^. 

84. Mrebus; in classical mythology the name of a region 4)f utter 
darku’l^ between Earth and Hades; hence used a ‘hell.* Xf. The 
Merchant cf Venice, V, 87, “ dark as Erebus." 
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85. fivm fmmtien, from being forestalled ; sec prevent in G, 

85 * upotif i.e. in intruding upon. 

91. But, who not; often used thus In negative clauses; cf. The 
Tempest, I. a. 109, Not a soul but felt a fever,’* i.e, who did not* 
9'v-9i- Cf. I. a. 55— < 5 a. 

loi- — 11 81 This little conversation is to fill the interval while 
Brutus and Qassius converse apart, and— still more — to give a certain 
repose. A pause like this, ocaipied with the kind of trivial, ordinary 
talk that belongs to ever)' age, lends indescribable naturalness and icality 
to the whole story. 

104. fret, variegate; see G. 

10 5 . as, where; irom the notion ^acconling as.’ 

107. wkiik; the quaiter of the sun’s rising; it must (he adds) be a 
good way toward the south, since the month is only March. 

growing on, vetging towards, encroachit^g on. 

108. weighirtj^, considering. Several participles aie still used thus 
as prepc^ions, e.g. ‘considering,’ * judging,’ ‘regarding’ The idiom 
is somewhat collofjuial; thus we might say, but not care to write, 
‘judging by youi remarks, it i^'a nice place.’ 

no. due east. 

113. resolution ; scan the ton as one foot i<m* 

114. No, not an oath* See Extract 12 from Pliitaiidi. 

if not; he was going to say ‘if these are not enough.’ ' 

the face of men. “Meaning probably the shame and self-reproach 
with which Homans must now look ^ach other in the face under the con- 
sciousness of having fallen away from the republican spirk of their 
forefathers” — Hudson; or perhaps the shame xshich each would feel 
from the reproachful looks of the world if he were false to their 
“resolution” and a traitor to the cause. , 

I f6. betimes, in good lime, before we have gone too far.‘ 
u8. high-sighted; cf. 16. 

119. bjr lottery; inqilying that a despot acts by mere whim. 

123. what, why; cf. jdiCiSame useV)f quid* • 

125. Than, i,e. than that (the bond) of: a good illustration of 
Shakespeare’s “ bre^ty ” (see p. 2 1 s), 

126, 127. ‘ shiik duty.’ engaged, pledged ; cf. gage, 91 pledge. 

The {unsuspicious character of Brutus, who thinks others as ntl^ie‘-^ 

min^e^ as himsdf, is clearly brought out in this speech. 

. ‘SWear, make to take an oath, eautehus ; see G. 

130. worthless creatures ; a term of contempt ; see G. 



sc. 1.J KOtBS, 15 

Iftmy K///. ml >. m ** 1 mjr ^ ^ mn, 

134- $» k^ doVn^ m 

bothwoKb«n^ik#f 0 l« 4 «t^/ ^ ^ 

135- Igr tkiaWugr? a gcmiwi. cf. ij; 5 ^ ^ 

13^* ^ 4^» **be«$ «ttch rebel jiiiisC , 

138. A?««mi/^ sepwte* " # P " 

144. ^ uhtir Mfst; Cicero was thee ^3 years oW. There is a 

quibble on ♦< s&ver^^ ^pritchese,** and *‘ buy.*^ 

<45* {Hililic opinion ; * teputatson/ Scan cpin-i^on, 

148. Omrj^imtAs, Btutn$ was in his 4Siid year. 

150. m/A hm^ impart dW plans ^0 him. 

151, IS*. Plutarch gives other reasons Why Cicero was not invited 
to join in the conspiracy ; see Bsctarict 13 . Slialcespeare describes Cicero 
quite correctly; he was an ^Ustical man with an exaggerated opinion 
of his sei vices to the state; he was aUo most irresolute, never following 
u}>y policy consistently to the end. 

155. 40»eii ttrg^df a wise suggestion ! 

156. Mark See Extml 14 *from Plutarch. Ca&sius has 

judged Antony, no les# than CaSen (i. a. 301—306), anght. He sees, in 
Anio/^ a likely source of danger, just as he sees the error of permitting 
Antony to addi^ss the dtiaens (iU. i. ^31 — ^43)* Afterwards (v. i. 45— 
47) he cannot resist the temptation to turn round upon Brutus and 
repioach him. • i® to the one pait^ what Antony is to the 

other— the practical man of shrewd jtdgment. 

138. c^irwtr, plotter. 360. annpy^ harm ; cf. l. 3. «a. 

164. wrath t cf. “hit aot«wrathfally," 17a. malice, spite. 

16^. To “ come by/’ i.e. get at, reach, “ Cmsar’s spirit” is just what 
the conspira^rs are not able to do. They “strike down the man Jiiliin^ 
but they cannot kill * Cmsar.’ The * spirit Of Carsar/ pr (to use the 
modem phrase) of Csesarismi survives, and the latter half of the play 
is the exhibition ofdts complete triumph.”— • n 

1 ^ 8 * 174 * ^Contrast WhaWdoesIfeiappen (fliA. 7^* fii for hounds. 
Malone imes that Uie metaphor of huntihg Is used by PlutOrch (Extract 
33 , Hue a 5) in describing Char’s death. See ni* t. 304— a ro* * 

m— Cf. //r, whom BoBnIbroke rebukes Bxton for 

murdSing hjavlngftjif%aM him to^ do tt^ deed (Act v.. 

Scenes 4 and 6J* Cfi^ idso JotuiV oOnduct towalds Hubert 
John, tv.ea. Elieabi^ 1 m been credited with an d^ptpt to i^rsue 
the same pollic^ in ref^rd to Maiy Qaeen of Sedts. 

- 1. a . _ *8 
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i^^6. The servants” of the heart are the bodily powers— “the 
mortal instruments,” 66 — which its wishes. 

177, 17S. i.e. make it seem nec^<any, not due to malice. 

180. men who have rM the land o*f evil fviz. of Cscssar). 

he can do n& more than Casar^s arm, he. because Antony is^’ 
♦‘but a of Caesar **; yet it is precisely Cassar's death that does make 
him formidable. Brutus’s depreciation of Antony, the very man 
destined (as the audience know) to crush the conspirators and avenge 
Oesar, illustrates the “ irony” of tragedy. 

187. take thought^ give way to melancholy. 

188, 189. mucky i.e. to expect of him. sports; cf. i. 1. *204, note. 

190. no fear, no cause of fear— ‘Nothing to be feared ficjin him.’ 

19a. The Romans had no striking clocks; only dials and devices 

for marking time such as clepsydras, water-clocks. See p. xxxi. 

“ Observe how strongly Shakspere marks the passage of time iij) to 
the moment of Cassar’s death; night, dawn (roi), eiglit o'clock (113), 
nine o^U&»ck (ii. 4, 23), that our suspense may be heightened, and our 
interest kept upon the strain” — DmhUn* ^ 

u) 6 , from, diffeicntly frdm. main; fixed, predominant.” 

197. fantasy, sec G. signs, portents ; cf. i!. 2. 13. 

198. apparent, clear, manifest; see G. ‘ 

199. this night; cf. the description of it in I. 3 and It. 2. 

203. / can dersway Aim. Cf. the next Scene where Deciiis cioes 

* oVrsway * Caesar, prevailing upon him to go to the CJapilol, There is 
an interesting allusion to the eventfiin Bacon’s Isssay “ Of Friendship.” 

* 204, 205. ** l/nicorm afc said to^have been taken bj one who, 

running behind a trpe, eluded the violentcpu.sh^he animal was making 
at him, so that his horn spent its force on the trunk and stuck fast, 
detaining the beast till he was despatched by the hunter,,.. Bears are 
reported to have been surprised by means of a mirror, which they 
would gaze on, affording their pursuers an opt>ortunity of taking surer 
aim. Elephants were seduced into pitfeills, lightly <;oveied with hurdles 
and turf, on whluh a proper bait to teffepl them was exposed.” — Steevens. 

The belief y^th reference to unicorns is referred to again in Tim&n 
ofAthfHS, IV. 339, and illustrated by the E'aerie Queette, 11.^5. lo. 

205, ^^ 61 ^ .glasses ; c£ 4 [. 2. 68,, 267, note, toils, snares 4 §ee Gf 

nc^ fl humour his natural* inclinaHon,’ i.e, play ujfl^ his 
v^^I^ess for flattery. Qf. Hamlet, lii. %. 401, “They fool me to the 
top of my ^ ' * * 

213, ei^th^honr according to modem time; the “eighth 
hour *’ in the,.^oman reckoning would be about 1 p.m. The Senate 
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H5. tiis p'ammen vns QuintHs^ Caitff* In the 

Life of Marcus Brutus,r Plutarch calls him Ca#W, but QmMus in the 
Life of Octavius. IJgarius had taken Pompej^s siUe against Caesar, 
and after the battle pf Pharsalia was banished from Italy. Cicero’s 
.^oration on his beholi^ pro Ligatio^ moved Ca^r to pardon him, and 
has helped to perpetuate his name. Ligarius perished ift the ‘pro- 
scriptions’ (iv. 1) that followed Caesar’s death. 

doth bear Camr hard; cf. i. a. 517. Plutarch mentions the hostility 
of Ligarius. Caesar himself apparently was conscious of it (ii. 2. 1 1 1 — 
113); see also the warning paper of Artemidonis (ii. 3). 

218. by him, by his house; cf. “to you,” to your house, i. 2. 309. 

219. Jasons, i.c. for loving me well. 

220. / 7 / fashion him. We see later what great influence over 
him Brutus has; cf. 312 — 334. 

225. put on^ wear openly and so disclose ; cf. i. 3, 60, “put on fear.” 

216. bear it, behave; the it is a cognate accusative referring to 
the action of the verb) i.e. bear the bearings manner, behaviMr. Cf. 
‘revel it* i.e. the revel, ‘fight it out,’ i.e. the fight. 7 'he implied 
oijject is generally indicated thus by the itnse of the verb. 

227. formal consfpncy, ordinary composure of manner. 

2U9 — 233. Cf. his similar kindliness towards Lucius in iv. 3. 252 — 
272. Such points show us the gentle, sensitive spirit of Brutus, a spirit 
thdl ill fits hiifi to play the part of conspirator. 

230* iUiv;fix\ the figurative sense ‘refreshment’; cf. “enjoy’d the 
golden dew of ^eep,” Richard //^. iv, i. 84; “the timely dew of 
sleep,” /'atadise Lost, iv. 6r^. 

honey'-hcavy ; literal^ ‘he^vy with honey,’ i.c. very sweet. 

231. fgures.. fantasies, idle fancies and imaginations. 

fttrgio; the double negative expressing emphasis; cf. 237. 

Enter jPbrita. See Extract IS from Plutarch. Cf. the scene between 
Hotspur and his wife in i Henry IV. il. 3. 40 — 120. 

236. condition, health, constitution; in 254 = * temper, ^disposition.’ , 
* 238. siolo^; Shakespear^ one# elsewheue ifMacbeih, II. 3. 73) uses 

this form, the past tense, as a past participle. Cf, too Paradise Lost, 
IV. 719.^“ # 

#40. gLOross, i.e. folded; an attitude of grief (see 2^6); cf. The 
TknJftsl, 1. 2. 224, “ Hparms it tliis sad knot.” 

245. yet, still. 

246. • jpaflure, waving. In Hamlets i. 4. 78, “ It me still,” 
i.e. beckons to me, the quartos have waves. Cognate wwrds. 

8-ra 
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tM iln ^ ^ <;a{)dce^ 

451. It, to w)^ cvoijr fOAXi k %Mt now «»4 kiSf Kee G. 

ik$$* 

4^5, iMr fnj^ M: the h oft<ki t^^posod thus (perhaps 

to givf; emphasis to hi short phraaei of address; cf. 1i%e Mkrry Wtvts y 
&f IVind^oti^i, 3, 13, ** Bo so, good mim host’* « 

159. com acquire, get ; cf. 169. 

a6i. healthy; see G. 

a6a. unBrctccd; cF* f. 3. 4S. humours^ damp aidfc. 

26$, <oti^t0iOft, Cf. Kif^ John^ v. 4. 33, whose Mack 

contii^tit breath ” etc. ; the uolio!i i$ • poisonous, full of pestilence/ 
add. rheumfx moist; see G. rntpur^cd^ i.c. by the sunio 
ids. nek ojfmce^ harm of sickness; see I* 9. 10, note* 

169. viriue^ privilege; cf, the phrase *ia virtue of,* 

171. conjure ; see G. * 

174. four kdl/. So Adam addresses Eve, Uest image of my«olf, 
and.>dea2^;r lialf,** Paradiu f.ost^ V. 95* Horace calls Vergil amm^ 
dwiidi^m mue — Odes^ I. 3. 8- 

975. kcavf^ ie. of heart depressed.^ 

177, ,78. Cf. 73 — 8s* <■ , 

181, /s ti excefiedf is tliis reservation niodt*? via. that 1 should etc. 
283. in sort or iimifafiotix in s limlte^degiee. 

2S5, M tki suburbs off on the outsk||fl|f. 

289, 19a I'he tnie, scientific theoij^ ^ ^e circulaium of the blood 
is of course associated with William Harvey, who first 

taught it in idi9; but the facwf there bfing some circulation had been 
known long previously, though not propf^rly uederstood. Cf. Gray’s 
reference, Tkc Btrd^ 41 , ‘‘Bear, as the ruddy drops that v?ann my heart.” 

193. to wifoi a common idiom in which ‘equivalent to, ^‘ior/ 
Cf. the Praycr-Bookf “ I take thee to my wedded wife.” 

307. cous/ruef explain. 

308. All the characUfy of^ att that is written on; see G. 

311. Cdtm IJgariuSf^ %ee Bxtmi 16 from Plutarch.*' 

31:3. vouehsaftf ncem|g^ee G. 

To wear a kedBj^ an Elizabethan custom in illness; the 
phrase has a very Blkd^R^ ring. Cf. Giles j ^t cher > Chris ft Vietoru 
in ffntMjn {t 6 vo^ 9t^|||pSU Siekhess wit h his kJPmerM head upwoAn 

Cf. A MldsuhMk^-M^ht^s DreaMf t i* 99, am,. my lord, 
as well deriv’d he/* i.e^ as Well bom. 
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3H* 3*4* C0nJm^d.iJ0nt, Cf. I, a. 146, d^dened. 

346. 4 ^; the gemnd ; tt plira^ies lijce * a hoiise to ♦ water to 

dritik? TM< was tjh^ jld Idiom ; cf. Chaucer* SecmdN'm^s Tode^ 

** * Your might/ quod she, ‘ ful liUd is to dredaP* i,c. your might, she 
• said, is little to be feared, • 

317, •whoiti dkin to h<de> 

318. Perhaps he suspects that ** the piece of work ** is against Caesar, 
331. U ^hom. By the ellipse Brutus purposely leaves Ligarins in 

doubt whether to him^ or to thtm^ ‘to whom^ is meant: the latter 
would be untrue, while the former would show at ooce that Caesar was 
meant. 

3S4» tuffitHh that Bruhts leads me. Brutus had good 
reason to say of Ligarius “ 1*11 faihiou him” (220). 


Scene 

Details turned on Flntarch. 1, Calpurnia's dream and tife omens 
generally, a. The interview* betwci u Qssar and Deems, (hoi some 
minor points see the potes on 30, 31, 32, 39, 40.) 

« • 

(fifwr’j house^ This was the oflinal residence, Domus Puhlica, of 
i)x(^Ponti/ex A/aximus (an office then held by C,esar}, neai the Sa^ra Pta, 

$// night^fftvn^ i.e. dressing-gown. 

2i 3. See Bstract 17 from Plutarch 

5,6. i,e. the augurers /cf, 37. present^ immediate, do... 

V4;rr/yir^'=: £at, sacra /acerCf Gk# Ifpd jdfetv. success ^ see G. 

lie sends to consultfthe afiguiers (another example of his “supersti- 
tion^.* II. I. 196), yet will not wait for their answer (10—12). 

1 a.* ar^; vivid present, as though the scene were passing before him. 

13. stood on^ paid attention to, thought much of; cf. in, i. 100. 
ceremmteSf, omens; as in H- i. 197. Cf. North’s TV/i/arM : “Calpurnia 
• until that time was never given l^any fear and superstition” (p. 98). 

16. recounts^ i.e. who ^counts; see 1.% ^3$, note. 

18—24. Cf. the parallel passage in Hamlet^ I, i. 113 — 118: 

“ “In the most high and palmy state of Rome* 

!A. little cre^e mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenaatless and the s|H^ dead* 

Did squeak and gibber in the Rbman^Sfeets: 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blopd, 

Diimsters in the sun.” * 
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19, to, Milton probably had these lines in mind when he wrote 
Paradfse Iasi, li* 533 *^ 533 . 
to* n^hi, true, regular* 
a a. hurtled, c^hed; see G. 

%i, Thf classicaj poets assign a shrill piping voice to the * ghosts’*" 
or souls of the dead. Cf* llomei, Odyssey xxiv. 5 et stq,, where tb<' 
souls of Penelope’s suitors are described os ** gibbering (rpi^otw’cu) like 
bats*'j and Veigil, /Eneid Vl. 49a, 493. 

7$, use, custom, precedent. 
tg. Are ta, arc meant for. 

30, 31. Plutarch mentions “the^great comet, which seven nights 
together was seen very bright after Cicsar’s death ’* (p. *103). The 
appearance of a comet was traditionally held an evil omen ; it “ be- 
tokenetb,” says an old writer, Batman “changing of kings, 

and is a token of pestilence or of war.” 

3a, Alluding to a famous remark of Cesar made not long 
before his muider — that “ It was belter to die once, than always to be 
afraid of death.” Cx'sar’s friends wished him to have a Ixxly-guard for 
his safety: in refusing he sjx)ke those words (which Plutarch records). 

39, 40. Speaking of the omens, Pfutarch sdys; “Cesar self [i.e. 
Cscsar himself] doing sacrifice unto the gods, found that one of the beasts 
which was sacrificed had no heart: and that was a stmnge thing in 
nature, bow a beast could live without a heart.” Shakespeare makes 
this happen to the augnrers, not to Ca»>ar, as the act of sacrificing 
could scarcely be represented on ?hc stage. 

^ 4a. without a heart; and so a cowifrd, the heart being regarded as 
the seat of courage. ^ 

44. Danger; personified. i 

46. We ate ; in the 1st Folio lVeheare\ a sure correction (l/plrm’s). 
56. for thy humour, to please your caprice, 

Bnter Decius, See Extxttct 18 from Plutarch ; cf. a. 1. 21 r. 

67. afedrd, see G, ggaybeards^^ y* contemptuous .term for the* 
Senate^ Stators were Ceesar^s own nominees and men of 

plebeian whose ,||p^intmeiit gave such offence to the patricians 

that dedsf^re placartoljjife set up about the city asking p^^le ntui to 
show the new SMiai^lb© way to the 4Senate*hottsc. See again r. 

w ‘’♦’76. tthttigfU, last night, ^aiu^. The ist Folio has status; some 
naodedi editon|’ prin^ statua, that being a common Klisabettiau form 
wlu4^ give$ us the rei^uired trisyllable^ so again in ii|. 9. 192. The 
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change does not icem to me necessaiy, as we cap scan 
syllables). 

8 o. af/^fyfpr, interpret as» 

88, 89. All he metui'i apparently is that men will dye (* tinclnre *) 
^ tlieir handkerchiefs (cC liL a> 138) in the blood of Csesar, and keep 

them as memorials (‘relics’) and badges of honour (‘j>ogai2ance’). 
Steevens writes — At the execution of several of our ancient nobility, 
martyrs etc., we are told that handLerchiefe were tinctured with their 
blood, and preseivcd as affectionate or salutary memorials of the 
deceased.” 

89. cognhance^ badge; see G. It will be a kind of distinction to 
possess a ^land kerchief stained wjtli Cajsar’s blood. 

91. wd! expomtdtd. Yet his interpretation had not explained 
away what really constituted the evil omen of the drcjm, \'u. the 
pouring forth of Ctesar’s blood. 

(j;„ 94. See Extract 18 from Phitaich, and observe how closely 
Shakespeare follows North’s translation. See i. 3. 85—88, note. 

96, 97. a mock apt to be rmdt'i\i; a mocking retort lifely to be 
made. ** Keiider ’ gives the notion ‘in rpply.’ 

los, 103. i.e. my deep devotion to >our interests and welfare. 

,104. liable^ sulijcct. ‘iteason’ bids him not speak so freely to 
(' vs.ir foi fear of giving olfence, but ‘ love ’ lorces him to be outspoken. 

• 108. Slmkespearc seems to use ‘Tublius’ as being a common 
Roman pravomcn, A ‘ Publius * is mentioned in iii, i, 85 — 91 (evidently 
an old man), •and one of the victims of the ‘proscriptions* is a 
‘ Vubliu^^* IV. 1. 4 (a young man, as he is Antony 's nephew), 

III— 113, Li^arim, Sle u. i. ai5 (note) and 310—326. 

H4. tight; the hour appointed by the consji 4 rators (il. r. 213). 

•’uo. Avionyy that rcu/ls; see i. 2. 204, note; iI. i, 188, 189. 

1 1 8. •Bid them, i.e. his train who are to escoit him to the Capitol. 

119. to be thtis waited for, i.e. to kce^) the Senate waiting. 

121. Scan hour's as two syllables. See in. i- i 7 *» 

124, 12^. As a matter of f§ct, Trebonius was not nAr Ctesar wh 5 l> 
the murder took place ; see in. i. 25, 26, note. 

128. like; an echo of Caesar’s words ^'like friends.” The sense 
i 3 »-*‘^p,be like a thing is not always to be that thing’* — C^'aikx 

•p##'<ions and things are not al^^ys what they seem. 

129. grieves ; see G* 
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JVlfVS C^A& 

So«R«Sk 

» ^ .■>■. ** 

Amrnii^m^ dw 10 frM wUch s^um how it 

wfts kti^w irn^ Abmtt tlMli,oons| 3 ttnttoi«« Observe 

the cijm^ (esi of^^en in Shek^ for letter^ doem^hts ftc, 

7,< see G, eoreleitSAee^ ^W-cmfidence ; $ee G 

tt^^ie^g]ves Opportunity tO‘-**miikes the path etvsier for. 

10, Iwr^ &ieo< 3 , well-wisW? df. ni, ». i$f counlryieen 

end lovers i»* 

14, Ottfe^^^tf/eeM^beyOnd the power of, v»»fi/<i/^e,envy; 

16, mttrtpfi plot; cf« (^tUrtver^ it, i. 15$^ 

Sodn©” 4 . 

Compare Ecbriurt 00 from Plutarch* Tlie Scene shows that Brutus 
fulhUed his promise of teUmg Portia about the conspiracy. Such shle- 
scenes as this give os the impressiam of those who wtt watching the 
course of events from a little clistance» and we seem to join them 
spectalorft here, for instance, we cannot help feeling something of 
Portia’s anxiety as she waits ^for news and suddenly thinks tliat she 
hears a sound from the direction of the Capitol Compare the Scene 
(ill. 4) in //*« where the Gardners ancf Servants talk al^out 

the unhappy state of England; as we hear their comments on con* 
temporary events, those events appear nmoli nearer to us and mu-e 
^-ivid; we slip iusensibly into the fccHngs of an onlooker* 

а. Mar; speaking as a mistress t% her servant ** she uses /Am 

throughoul^'ii^ t6 the Soothsayer, hfer social inferior {si —31), while he 
rep ’ m hjp the respectful yw {33). ** 

б. <&ns/att0fi hm.ness, self*conitoI*, cf. Ui. x* as* 

p. Jkup cmtmli i.e. a secret, > 

!§, whaf frm to him* Cf. the first Scene of the* next Act, 
She has heard from Bratus how they propose to carry out their plot. 
suf/mf i,e. people with petitions to present to Csesar as chief magistrate. 
€ 18* ruumrf in the literal sense * epnfused noise ’ (Lat,,ruo»^) ; cf. 

T, 4* 43, ” the koise and rumour 6t the held” (le. of battle), 
eo. h) truth; set G. « 

*3* was kite in leaving Wk house (i|* x ^9)* i«n 

05 * fra/mf ofthe oonspirators w^re,* 

jy. h»s ^ nadsfi?!* 

^ self G. 
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^ wd«ds Bocti^ «ddlresses to 

Lodast Uttl^ V dttSgiung 0 faille ca^ for ber iwt^enf 

perttid>a4i^Vr«il^^^ lUtoitis will Omk te **stut” i» ih& 
«<eoterprf$o^rii^er]^«lo io 41. 

Pottit 40di nol again; i^haj^espeare purposely lets ua ace her 
but seldom i otheradae an ihteresi alien from the mam petion*of the 
play might have grown too proittiiient'-iWd?«. 

ACT HI. 

Spene 1. 

XletaHs baaed <m PIntaxtIi. r* The warnings of the Soothsayer and 
Artemidoiiis. », The conversation of Popilius Lena with Csesar. 
3. The snit of Metelliis Cimber. 4. The account of the murdei and 
confusion that followed. 5. The mistake of Brutus in aflowins,^ Antony 
to speak in the order of Cmsar’s fumral.*' 6. The enTry of the 
conspirators with bIood*Stained s%vord!>^nto the **maiket place.” 

^hat the evcnlif of this* Scene take place in “the Capitol'* is 
indiwied clearly by line la and by several passages m the preceding 
A^t*-e g. ruj. ior, aii; a. 4 lit 24 There is no stage-direction in 
th< Kobo as to the locality. On the liistoncal scene of Csesar’s murder 
see ipd. 

Appaicntly Shakespeare understood ** Capitol** to mean the citadel of 
ancient liome, and thought tliat it was the regular meetmg-phee ofabe 
Senate (cf. Caruf/attu% Xt- 9a » XX* a)* sinctly the C<ipitoImm 
wa^tbe great temple bf Jupiter situate on the southern peak of the hill 
namdCL Captloftfius^ after the temple, while the citadel^ on the 
northern peak of this hdl, was known as the Arx Moreover no special 
bmldmg uas devoted to the meetings of the Senate, nor was the citadel 
used for this purpose. The S^afcc*s most frequent plaee of assembiJB 
was the Curta Host^iia nedr the Forum. * * 

I— jio. See Extracts 19 , 21 from Plutarch ; cf. l. «. ja— 24. 

* KheduUt paper written on. 

^ y, 8.* \ot^kes^ concerns. attended ta This is one of the 

few utterances in the play that seem worthy of the great Bictsdor. It is 
not sui^ested by anything in Plutardi’s aceoimt of tne incident. 

IQ. seeij. 
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JUl|?US C/ESAR. [ACT fil. 

Casar^s i^i cf. the allustons in Cyiuhlim^ i. 6* 105, 106 to 

“ the stairs 

That moynt the Capitol. ’* 

13. PapLiusi see Svtmot sa (rom TlutarEh, How vivid an im- 
pression of anxious suspense the incident (13—14) conveys. « 

18. maifs /Ot goes toward ; implying haste. V- 3. 18- 

19. sutidm^ quick ; cf, Rhhard IlL i, 3 346, “ But* sirs, be siul len 

in the execution*" being forestalled ; cf. ii. 1. 85* f , 

ai, 21. Spoken somewhat confusedly (as lie is agitated), but the 
-.ense is that if Cne^ ls destined to return alive he, Cassiu*, wol 
not : one or other must perish. 

11. be€ofistant^ control yourself ; .cf. n. 4. 6. 

14. changti i.e. countenance. 

25, 26. Cf North's Pl^*a.rch: “Tiebonius .drew Aufonius aMiIc, 
as he came into the house uhcie the Senate sat, and held 1 nn wuh a 
long talk without" (i.e. outMde) — p. 118. 

27. ^M Helhu Ctfnhr, See Extract 23 (lines 4, 5) from riutai( h. 

28. /'T.scntlyy at once ; sec 142, and cf, * prest ru 'mil 2. j, 

prejeVy put foiward, maivc;fCf. ‘to prefer a cl.um.’ 

29. address^d^ ready ; see G. ^ ^ 

30. your; we should expect /r/r, but the pionmni is attncl^d to 
*yoii ate’; he might have wiitten *‘rcrtr your.'’ rcnf s iniseb 

32. Again C.csar shows what hlUc lespccl he has foj ^*His Scnalt," 
putting himself fil St; cf. li. 2. 67, note. , 

35. prevent^ i,c. stop him from ^neeluig. 

36, ismc/nnps, stoojungs; see G. « 

*^37t 38. i.e. an ordinary man might bc^move^l ])y such supplication 
and change a rule anh picvious decision ; but not C*esar. 

39. law of children ; Johnson totrecled the reading /«//<? o( the ist 
Folio. 'Laws such as children might make and then change!’ 

59, 40. Jond to thinks i.e. so foolish ru to think. 

fond^ see G. bears,, Mood; cf. II. i. 136, 137. 

43. Cf. Othello y i. I. ^5f /‘a duteot.s anij knee-crooking knave." 

spaniel femming. Of. Antony’s taunt to Biulus and Cassius, v. 1.41, 
42. spaniel; a^^ype of fawning submissiveness ; cf. A Pfidiuwmer-^tj^h/'s 
Driinty ^5, ** Use me but your spaniel, spurn me, stvke rthj," 

47, 48. ^ See Appendix^ pi # 

^ 51.^ repealing^ recallmg from exile; cf. 34 and sec G. 

^1, not in flattery; tli 0 tin allusion to Ctci*ar^s woids in 4^ '43. 

enfrancl/iiiemii^ to his riglUS) i.e. cdmoste^Mcpcal' 
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in 54. So in J^kkard //, IJL 3. 114, Bolingbroke (wb«in Richard had 
banished) pretends that he only asks for ‘enfranchisement.’ 

59. * If / could pray in order to m6ve others, f might myself be 

moved by prayer/ movh to make an impression on, touch the feelings of. 

K 60. constant f firmj cf. 73, 73, tke northern start the pole-star; 
the ever-fixed mark That looks on tempests and is nsgter shaken'^ 
(Sonnet ii6)« 

It n» fine “irony” of situation that Oesar uses this Ijoastful language 
when on the very brink of destruction: *‘the death-blows of the con* 
sj)iiatorb are a tragically ironical retort to such pretensions/’ — Boas* 

Czy 63. felloto^ equal, nnnumher^dt !ni\umcrahle ; see G. 

65. difik holdt i.e. who doth keep to, retain ; see r. 3. 138, note. 

67. apprehensive^ gifted with intelligemey power ol appreli ending. 

69. holds on his rank^ keeps his post, maintains his position. 

70. Unshak'd of metwHy not disturbed by any nic/tion, i.e. firm, 

.steady. cf. “ beiov’d ^ Cesar,” ji. i. 156. 

74. OlympHSt the mountain in The-.^aly on which th^rleities of 
Greek ijvytholagy were supposed to dwell ; {jroveibial for height (cf. iv. 
3. 92). To try to ‘ lift ’ Olympus wouldtnot be more useless thaii to try 
to ‘ move ’ Caesar frojm Ills re.^plve I Vet contrast {scene 3 of Act ii. 

/d. Cf. V. I. 39—44. booth sst in vain; see G. 

If It is vain for even the “well-beloved” iJnitus to kneel, how 
idiich more tor the others. 

76. Spea^t hands* for me. Casca will not go on pleading with 

wordst like Cinna and Oecius. is the fiist to strike, thus justifying 

vvhnt Caasius .said of him, l, 3. 30 1, 302; note that Bnitus (Cresar’s 
friend) is the last. Sfe Eartrict 23 (lines u — 17) fr^»^ Plutarch. ® 

77. Jii iu. Brute* ScQ append tx, p. ig^. * 

pulpitSt platforms; see note on 84. The Latin word for a plat- 
form for* orators was tribunal or suggesius (and suggest um). Lat. 
pulpUum was used more of a stage fur actors. Pulpit^ however, is 
the word in North’s Plutarch. 

83— 98.)^ See Extract ^24 fr«m Pluta^jih.^ 

83. ambition’s debt ; cf. his speech in the next Scene. 

84: Go* ..Brutus, The other conspirators always shel ter themselves 
liftder bi^authbrity ; cf. 130, *• hi ulus shall lead”; seel. 3 137— *163. 

* " In and around the Forum«therc were several platforms otjribufmlta 

from which orators spoke. The chief of these platforms ^was the 
PostPa^ cf. ^Uhe pulpit,” i.e. the platform par excellence^ in this line and 
in 329, 336, 350. It was called the Rostra becs^ise a^lhe end (b.C. 338) 
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of Ums great L«in war tht brotiae (m/m) of ihe inbipa of the 

lathis whkh the Roi\\«u» captuf «4 battle at Aotiuni were 

fststeued along of th^ pUtfoxm aa a memorial of the ^ctory. 

Johua C$eear rebuilt the Ro^ befme hie and, it was on this 
new a ^ »« length— that he refused the* 

crown olferti^ by Antony (r. a) and that afterwards, by the irony of 
lortnne^ his bkedwtg body was shown to the crowd (ill* a). 

$$• aee ii« a- ioS» notCi 

B6. re^^areafft/, ttUetl) overcome* any insurrectiim, tumuU 

(not merely ofaoldiers); df. iii* a. 117. Akin to F* hueuU;^ not, 

91. the emphatic negative ; cf* it* i. *34 437. 

91. Uti thatt ihai yios often addeihto conjjunCttons witlioiL afftcting 
the sense; cf* ‘though iAai,* ‘if M«/,* ‘vhen Maf* (in. a. 96). There 
may be an ellipse in such casc<», e g ‘ lest tf b$ ihi ease that.* 

94 aUiie, bear the conseqiiem es of ; see G. 

95. Hut we; here but is a conjunction* and there is an ellifi^ei ‘let 
no man^bide the deed, except that we the doers abide it' In old 
English butss. ‘except’ W'as a preposition, followed by the dative; cf the 
colloquial use now, e.g. ‘no one went but me* Jn litmiy English we 

% prefer ‘no one but /’; that is to say, m wntmg wtj treat but as a con- 
jun^tioti, as Shakespeaie did— not as a ptfposition. Fiom A.S be^ by 4 
4tan, outside; ‘outside of* implies ‘excepted from,* 

96, tfwnaV; U stronger word dieu than now ; ‘confounded by.* 

98. daamsday; see G* ^ 

98 — 100, It is characteristic of ^rutus that he should be perfectly 
calm and begin to philosophise instead of ^^iif»^c.S<^ething piar heal, 
foo. stand trouble about, think* so mu^^t ; cf. 11. s. 13. 
105— lai. 3 ee EaSoraet 25 from Plutarch, 

107. swards* In North’s Plutarch the weapons of the consjiifiatorx 
are variously described as “swords and daggers’*; cf. in! a. 178, 
“Cassius* dagger.'* No doubt, each used a dagger {pugla) stich as could 
be concealed under the rggss, not a sword which would have been 
directed at onife, Chaucof, Afankes Tkfr, 7^6 (see p. 1967 where the 
stanza is quoted) add several of our old wnters say that Cmsar was shun 
with “bcdkms,** mid “bwlkin** Is the word used fdr ‘dagger’ in 
Jffamhd^ lul 

114. in on the iftage, Shrkespearc’s was not the oitly ' 

pkv; on fhc liWpptt W wv- ' 

t‘>5. 4,9^ out (talong*) dt the foot 6( Pompey^s statye'; see 

d<nar, ped^l of the statue. Cmsar liimself had 
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c&ttsed the of Fompey vhlcli wcro thrown down^efter the battle 

of Fhamlia to be set op ftgam. 

1x79 ii$« Ei^Umy at the French {tevolntlon was the example of 
thaw tytaOlikidef ofteh qnoted. The name 'jBmtas* has become e 
•synonym for atem patriotism and love of Ubeity. ' 
xai. mar/ cf. in. a, 187, and see p. 109. 

* HI. This is the tuming^pphit of the play. The fortune of the 
conspirators* hitherto hx the ascendant* now decUneit, while ** Ciifsar*s 

surely and steadily prevails against them. 
i3t» 13a* * And be informed why Csesar deserved tp be slain.* 

! 36. Thorough^ see Q. this untfod state^ thi&new state of affairs. 

139. ufotsif less, ie. than ** wise and valiant** ; contrast 11. i. 18S. 

140. ra, provided that. him; for the impersonal construction 

cf. ‘if you please* « *if it please y<wr* (the dative). On these impersonal 
constructions see nuthUiks in.^the ♦Glossary.* 

141* he satisfied^ receive a satisfactory explanation ; cf. ill. a. 1. 
1 'he self-centred Brutus seems to think that others ww^Jtook at 
things from bis point of view and be satisfied with his '♦reasons.** 

144, 145. a mind that /ear f him; c 5 n. r. i55-“r6i. 

145, 146. ♦ My ,pisgivin0s often turn out only too tine.* sfi/t, 
c ‘0 r.Mitly, ever, fattst falls out, comes to pass; cf. ^43. shrewdly; seeG. 

150. thU; pointing to the body; cf. Gk. We (deictic use of). 

153. he let hhedi have his bloo# shnSld* rank^ too full of blood, 
'fbe whole idu^. (from surgery) Is suggested to Antony by the sight of 
this bleeding coi^e of C^e^-ar. ^ 

^ 157. Originally ye was used for the nominative alone, ym for^he 

rdjjective cases. Shakespeare does not observe this distinctic^, but we 
find it kept in the Bible; Kd/jokn xv. 16, ‘Ye have not chosen me, but 
I chosen you,*' hear me haui; cf. i, ». 317, II. i. 915. 

158. JiUrphd; for its application (='red*) to blood see G, 

X59, 160. Live.,,! shall. * If 1 live, I shall not.* ready. 

161. mem; Shakespeare often has the singular. The Elizabethan 

* usage differs»fiom the modern ^ res^iec^of^a good many words; eft 
*bchaviourr* (I. a. 43), ‘applauser’ (i. a. 133), ‘funeralr* (v. 3. 105), 
*hiUr*^(v. 3. 43). In each instance we should write the singular, 
wlI8reas,v»th ‘mean* we reverse the case and write ♦mean.r.* 

• i6a. ^ Caesar^ near Ceesan; cf. **no /lace ” s6i 
168. husistess, work. 

^ 4 he general imvng; sec XL i- i«> nnste. . 
ryi. Pity for Rome stifted their pity for Cm^r. IJlp^dvorl) that 
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*‘fire drives outi^fire” is referred to mf«rc than once hy Sliakesj>eare; cf. 
Citrioianust XV* 7, 54,, “One ftrc drives out one fire; one naiJ, one nail.” 

Scan the fct (but not the second) Jtre two syllables; when a 
word occurs twice in a Hue or in neighbouring lines its scansion is often 
variec^ thus» Monosyllables containing diphthongs or broad vowels*' 
(e.g. skep^ Stvr/, moon^ cM) or with a vowel followed by r (e*g. /frtwr, 
lord^ hard) may take the place Kit a whole foot, since they allow the 
voice to rest on them. This rule will sometimes ej^plain the apparent 
want of a syllabic; cf. puirk^% syllables in m. j. 18. 

173. leading i.e. not sharp. 

*7d — X75. ri» stfYHgth of rnedke. This is the reading of the ist 
Folio; it is probably corrupt; but none of the corrections seems to 
give what Shakespeare really w^roie, and in such cases it is best, I think, 
to keep to the Folio, and recognise that we have lost the true reading. 
Grant White, believing the Folio to be right, explains: “our arms, even 
in the intensity of their hatred to CVrarV tyranny, and our hearts in 
their brotherly love to all Romans do receive you in.” That seems the 
best interpretation of the text as it stands. , 

Among the emendations arr **€x^ipt from malice”; “in strength of 
and strength of malice”'— the text tlym reading: 

•*To you our s words have leaden points, Mark Antony, * 

Our amis no strength of malice; and our hearts” etc. 

Many editors adopt this last reading; but, as Hudson justly objects, the 
rliythsn of the passage seems to require that “the vioxiX%.mr arias, etc. 
sh<»uld be construed with what foHo^s, notwdth what precedes.” 

177, 178. With Customaiy shrewdness Cassius appealo to the 
cujffdity ^d ambition of Antony, knowing thatf^he fine sentiments of 
Brutus will have no effect upon him. We shall see that Amony does 
afterwards use to the full the opjx»rtunilics which Ctesar’s death ogives 
him, c.g- to * proscribe’ his personal foes. 

181. deliver^ declare. 

183^ proceeded^ acted. 

184. renders give. ,, 

1 89. last, not leaBi a proverbial phrase, found in works earlier than 
this e-g* Spemser^'s Colin Clouts Come Ho^ Again (*159]^). 

Lear addresSes.Cordelia as “Although the last, not least” of his’daughters 
(1. i. 83).^ ^ Paradis^ tost, xil. 177, 278. 

V^rf-W^^dge; cf. y. 3. i6a. 

1^96. in 148, he turns to the dead body of Ciesar (e;f.Si9), 

and the sig1|t hiijE) forget tliat he speaks amid foes. 
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196. deartr than^ more bitterly than; cf. *to bateftdearly/ As You 
Like It, 1. 5. 35, Bluabethans apply the adjective dear to that wdiicli 
affects a person much, touches him closely; cf. Rickard III. v. 2. 21, 
‘*his dearest necd^' (u%ere the quartos read “greatest”), 
c. 204. ka/d, driven to bay, like a stag (“hart”); see G. ^ 

206. *Staincd^by their havoc of thee and red with th}.> 61 ood.’ 

ieihe, death; from Lat. lehttn. Steevens says, VLfCthe is used by many 

of the old translators of novels for deaikR According to Capcll, it is 
“a term used by hunters to signify the blood shed by a deer at its fall, 
with which it is still a custom to mark those who come in at the 
death.” Some editors would connect it here with Lethe^ the river 
(jf the inf“irnai world whose w'aters caused forgetfulness; and explain 
“Ciimson'd in the stream that l)ears thee to oblivion.” Others change 
the text to death, 

207. 208. kart.., heart, Wc have tlie same word-play in Twelfth 

Eighty 1. I. 17, t 8. On the force of these verbal quibbles see I. 2. 156 
^uoie on Rome,,J'Oi}m), ^ , 

208. ^ 'Die Roman power was almost world -wide and Caesar had 
been the central, animating force of Kieiie: hence he miglit be called 
the “ !\eart,” i.e. the vital par‘, the very core, of the world. 

%12, 213. this, i.e. what he has just said about Ciesar. From 
Ca;s*ar's friend it is faint praise: even his foes will say as much in his 
htfnour. modesty^ mod elation. 

215. Scai^^iva/ftirt, the I^tin accent {romfdrtum). The influence 
of Latin affects the accentuation of inaiiy words in Shakespeare. 

216. marked down; .see iv. r. r, and compiij|^^1:he^ex-^ 
pies'^ion to ‘prick thedist’ w^hich is still applied to the seleo^u of the 
high-sheriffs of counties. 

shall we on? shall we proceed on our course? 

218. 'therefore, for that purpose, viz, to be set down as your friend. 

22 1. Upon, conditionally upon, or ‘ relying on.' 

224. reasons; cl. 141, note, regard, consideiation, weight. 

228. pt%duce; in the yteral%ense * br:^ng'/orth * producerc), 

229, 230. An allusion to the ancient custom at Rome that when a 
disting^uished man died a eulogy of his merits, laudatio funebris, should 
be%pok€if at the funeral. The funeral procession came into the Forum 
*and stopped before the Rostra the pulpit from f *hich a neo,r relation 
of the deceased delivered the laudatio. At the public funeral of* a man 
of very great distinction the delivery of the laudatio was often 'assigned 
to a. m.agistrate ; hence Antony, as Consul and “friend?/ (229) of Coesar, 
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h«dAd 0 nllled«toto‘‘^^iltkittt}M<)fl^«flii>Kul«l!fL’* Vayfiroilar 
tothe 

«|o. , 

«;t. lUi Tidfi It llie MtetnHi JKt«r& )3at Bratns 

inalmi^att fiM bebiglitil^tel to l«t Al^r btdaia'tlimg'witli C«M^ 
(ti. 1. 169 Ctttiin tgtSn jibomt Jiit practical scute 

by protesdag. Se«lbstnM«iri^ Rfaitajidt. 

•41. «raMvri8fairta,pNi>w) ttMsiiaaeecUiwtdraii^ 

»4ii* hma, 

/ali,h 9 fpetL 

9Sti 151* Antony imy well be content with ibh amragement since 
it leai^ Hm iSie last twiMtda Spealia^ aftev Bm^usr ht «Ofn undoes 
the whole effect of Bititns*« ${teech. 

e57« fide, contse ; ^ iebetapliOr of the sea^a ebb an^l flow. 
oda« hmdf, bodies ; the thought Is suggested perhaps by the presence 
of Csesajr’s body ; cf. too the curses of physical evil and ailment which 
Lear mvp^ on Goneril* Lear, li, 4. 165, id6. Changes such as 
$ems^ mmds, fimes (which lose the alliteration) seem needless. 

^64. Historically trut* From 44 n.c. to the battle of Actium 
B.C. Kotne^l.e* nut '‘tbeplrts of Xtaly« * alone ^ut the whole empire 
from pa&t to we 4 t— knew no peaco; and when peace and settled govern- 
ment did come it was cot imdet a republic, The conspirators pi evented 
Caesar Mnn being ^ rea * $ hjb heir b^ame * imperator.* 

26^. in usf, GMSiomary, 

a6d. d^etdful i^Jects^ Within ^ year Antony himself caused the 
beWfl andj^^ds of Cicero, one of his chief victims (iv. 3. 178), ^ be fixed 
on the fSk of the J^0sfret» from which Cicero delivered his gieut 
Pkihffit omtiona against Antony. 

169. ehfd^d^ being choked* feU, sec G. ^ ‘ 

aya CmaPt s^rif^ C£ iv. 3* v. 3. 9l—9f5| v. 

5 ' co- 
sy I* Af^f the goddess of mischief, a power that led men blindly into 
rash deeds. Cl. iittn^Johf^ ds* ** An Atf , stirring him ^ blood and * 
strife.*’ This was the original conception of Ate In Greek mythology ; 
alterwaxds sfee <km |o be regarded as the power (cf. Nemesis) which 
paidlhdd raiifer than^ ||| |ised foolish action. a «. ^ 

jdwiw iW//,d^corMPo dai^eal legeni Ate wa» hurled ftom Olympus^ 
V ^ ^ pmaaadoit ktim' Into a rahh act of 

ilhicjtlw after wards tepented^ <d'.‘*tiainfe!mal 
tU 
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272. Monarches; le. after all, Csesar will be in death, 

though foiled of the crown m life. 

« 73 » proclaim carnage and destruction ; see G. 

Me of war f viz. famine, sword, fire; the metaphor is from 
^oursing, in which to “let slip ^’is the technical term for unleashii^ the 
greyhounds. Cf. I{fnry V, i. chorus, 6—8 ; •* 

*‘at his heels, 

Leash *d in like hounds, ..famine, sword and fire 
Crouch for employment.’^ 

274. TAat, so that. 

275. catTion mcn^ i.e. dead bodies ; carrion, see G. 

276. (^iaznus Ctiesar, the gr€;fit nephew of Caesar; afterwards the 
blmperor Augii.slus ; nominated in Caesar’s will as his heir. Me was 
then at Apollonia in Illyria whither Caesar had sent him in 4;^ n.c. 
to sludv under Greek masters. He did not really come to Rome till May. 

28;,. Passion, grief ; see G. 

284. Cf. King John, ii. 1, 171, “these crystal beads,’’ i.e^tears. 

286. lifs^ halts, rests. 

289, ^No Rome of safety ; perhaps repeating the pun in 1. 2. 156. 

® 94 * ^ 95 * issue; “that whicli proceeds from a man; "action, 
dcc(l^’ — Schmidt, t%e which; referring to “how the peoidc take” 
('^93)* I'of which (more definite than which) cf. F. te^/net, 

• * Scene 2 . 

Details bast^ on Plutarcti. i. The speech of Brutus. 2, The 
funeral oration of Antony over the iead body of Caesar, whose blood- ^ 
stained rob^ and wounds he sl^ws to the crowd. 3. The readmg«i»f 
the wilL 4. The “Ihutiny and rage” of the, crowd against tlie 
conspirators. 5. Arrival of Octavius and fiight of Brutus and Cassiu.s. 

• 

Phe FoHim, i.e. the Forum Romantim^ the first and chief of the 
Fora; in the later times of the republic called Forum Fetus or Magytum 
to distinguish it from others. It was a quadrangular space of about^ 
‘'4I acres in heart of Rome, surrounded bj great pubfle buildings, 
such as the Curia Hostilia where the Senate commonly met. Political 
assemblies were held in the Forum and judicial proceedings transacted 
thert, an<J it was altogether the great centre of Roman business and 
life. The word is comiected witih forisy ‘out of doof*.’ 

i —52. See Extract 26 from Plutarch for Brutus's speech. 

4. ^ari Che numbers^ divide the crowd, 

10. severally, separately, rendered; 3 syllablej, as jp 7. 

J. C 
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3$. tte iiipeftcb. of Brufui should bp ciom|?i«rpd carefully with 
Anlony^s Hw^ «ir« d€^giie4 iJy §lai»|ipeare to present 

strokig ciotittMo ^wean iun4 b^Weeu r««son to which 

cold argumbou of Smtus m addfOased* atS^ moUoa on which the 
ttoytag doqiipnce of Aatony jfdayas betweaa Iho fotte of an i^Utiaca 
|idn%la Idle patclotism and Influence of a peraonatity like Caesar’s. 

With regard to the bare ovOElaesa of the style of the speech Warbutton 
thought dial Shakespeare meant H to be ^ ** indtaiion of his (Bntlus’s) 
famed Itbonk brevity/’ to which Plutarch alludes. As an example 
Plutarch quote$ a letter which Brutus wrote i ‘*Your councils i>e long* 
your dmngs be slow, consider the end ’* (North, p. 107). 

1^. close friends; cf. 49rv. 1, 95. So in Psa^m Ixxxviii. 

ffl, Lover and friend Hast thou put far from me.” 

X$. mifu hamut , i.e* honourable name and reputation. 
t6* emsurit judge ; see 0« Note the purely intellectual tone of his 
address— ceiumie,” V wisdom/* ** no stirring of passions. 

33, uncivilised j or * destitute of feeling.* 

41* pmiion; often used m liie «»cn&c * subject, ihatter/ and so here 
*e ‘ circumstance.* enrolled^ accord ed . 

i 9 clmuQi^<^ undervalued } the osdinary is *to palliate^ make 
light of* (from Lat. ienuis). < 

43. e^forc^ emphasised, laid i^tress upon. Cf. Antcny mtd Cho^ 
patrA^ V. a. **We Will exUnmie rather than tnJoretP 

Enier AAiony^ Brutus had Said to him ’'follow ii^” (iii. 1. 253). 
48. this, i.e. statement-^* with these words!’ 

54^ Bring, escort 1 cf. C 3. i. 

55. 6^ L 3^ 146. , r 

57. Xst him hi cVrar,..m«e«V in Brutus, No words could 
well be more distasteful to Brutus. lie has just told the dtiards that 
pattiotistn afone led him to ** rise against Cmsar/* aird here'he is treated 
as if bo were an ambitious schemer who for hh> own advantage had struck 
down a rival. ITie crowd all through ignore principles and Caxe only 
fofr persons^-tfow Pcanjwy>\now Oudltri ac(W Brutus^ now Antony— ana 
their favour 4 s ntmdlly transferred from the philosophic Brutus who does 

/IrSiw dfmiJ hm bp third great ♦mistitkt, vis. 

,^^lt^^(|ll^J 4 l^tcmy|oai^w%the^ Antony 

SShi !ldli% the speech of Brutus* 

^ erp^ ^ iw»|k# them 4 tp -Into a*bhnd rage 
ofiev^e " 

^ W it if W. 
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63. npoti^ Some read 

66. savf^ set G. , 

68. public chain i«e. the pulpiti^pr iiastra from Mdi^ch Bnittta haa 
just spoken ; see lit. u note* 

7P. obliged; see G. 

78* Anton/s u^in perpo$e is to bring the citizens ove»\o his side 
(which is Ceesar’s, since he now represent the cause of the Dictator}, and 
to 611 them with resentment against the conspirators. The great feature 
of the speech regarded ns a piece of oratory is the ^adtml pettuasion 
Muth which he wins the sympathy of the crowd. He has just lieard them 
»hout ** Live, Brutus I t they are therefore a hostile audience. Hence 
he has,to hf very cautious at 6r$t and feel his way. Slowly he smooths 
the hostility, perceives with the instinct of the true orator the eifect of 
his words, and at last when the audience are conquered, nieieJy plays 
xpon their passions like a musician on a key-board. 

1 he general drift of the speech and scene may be roughly summarised 
thus Antony disclaims any intention to praise Csesar: repljfs to the 
charge that Caesar was ambitious and touches on Caesaris services to the 
slate, an 3 sympathy with the poor ; nsk% why the citizens may pot at 
h ast mourn for Cgesar^and say^j that they certainly moufn-— aye, 

**k.is»dead Caesar’s wounds” — did they know the contents of Csesai’s 
will which shows how much beloved them: feigns unwillingness to read 
the* will for 'which the citizens now clamour: consents to do so, yet 
delays, htdding ^p the blood-stained, mangled robe of Caesar and at last 
uncovering the b^y itself to their s^ht : thus, appealing to the eye as 
well as to file ear, inflames them against the conspirators, yet pretends 
that be has no desire lo^rong^hose “honourable men”: and at len^h 
reads out the will, on hearing which the rage of tht ctowd becomes so 
uncoh^ollable tlut they rush oflf to “ fire the traitors’ houses.” 

79. ndt to praiu him. Yet the whole idea of the custom of funeial 
speeches was that the dead man should be eulogised (see ili. r, aap, 230, 
note), and Brutus exptcssly said that Antony’s speech would “ tend tp 
‘^Caesar’s gloria” (63) 5 see also xi» i. 246.^ Aptony, however, sees thsJT 
the sympathy of th# crowSl is with the conspirators: if he began 
straightway to praise Ceesar openly he would appear to condemn Brutus 
and^he'o^rsi and this the citizens would resent. So he pretends^* I 
c«me not to Csesar/* and under covft of vhis profession, 

really proceeds to do so ; and the crowd l^vo not the wit to 8e^ how 
they have been tricked. . . * ^ 

' 85. Scan Ontiiiims as two feet by makwig -Hout tW^^^ables, like 
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the n<>un -ending; tion in some places» e.g. in u 301 (see note Uierc). 
As a rule, i or € is mei*ged in a following vowel 

84. wtr€; the subjunctive implies doubt. 

85. answered it^ paid for Jt. ^ 

88. At first these compliments are meant to please the crowtf) 
who will A«ar **no harm*’ of Bxuttts (73). Laler»,lhe praise is a te^t 
whether they arc changings an^ then it becomes ironical and serves b > 
infuriate them against the conspirators; cf. 158. 

90. honest, true, 

93# 94’ Cf. I. 1. 37, where MarulUis used the same argument, 
against Cesar. He and Antony know the vray to appeal to a crowd. 

94. tfU^rfura/ coJerSf the sisde ^Tft^lsury. 

100 — 103. See I. 3. 320 — 353, T/te iMpercn!^ i.e. the fenst of. 

ro2. did refuse i yet ‘^would fain have had it,” so Casca thought. 

loS, tc ffUfurtij from mtmrning ; a gerund. 

111. (here i tKiiuting to the coffin ; cf. 124. 

113— j 12- The citizens arc already veering round- One aspect of 
fnhus C<rj<7r is its represent aiion of the fickleness of the people. Cf. 
the crowd, misled by the Tribunes, in Ceri&hnm, In each play th«i 
Roman plcbs is treated too much “as an ,1^1 irabc Ilian mob.” — Boas. 

1 19, abide pay for it ; as in in. i. 96. 

1 35. ‘And none is $0 lowly as to pay him reverence.* 

135, i3<). He says enough to whet their curiosity buf withholds the 
will till they have l>een worked up to the highest pitch ^of excuement. 

138. See 11. 2. 88, 89, note, napkins^ handkerchiefs; see G. 

147. Cf, I. I. 40, “You blocks, you stones.” , 

*^150, 151. He takes care to let them kno,w that they arc Coesar’s 
heirs. Observe the slow deliberate rhythm due to the use of mono- 
syllables. Antony speaks in this drawding way so as to tanlaljze the 
crowd, whose impatience to hear the will increases every mdment. 

t56' o'ei'shot myself^ gone too far. 

158. The citizens have changed round without knowing anything 
^definite ; tbejS' have only ^n^pny’s wovd as to the contents of the will. 

169. hearse j coffin j see G, 

> See BartrftOt 28 from Plutarch. 

/ ^173- Here the contrast between the two spcakers-T3D^tits»and 
Antony-»-beeomes viVy striking. Brutus^urges the principle of patriotism', 
>^tp 4 y''ihc p^»S9nal,m^it$ ,9f Cses^. With the majority of men, since 
ifey ^ by Ifre heart not the Head# a person will always prove^ stronger 
mt^vc th»^, ^yprinciple or thepiy ; and so Antony wins the day by 
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reminding the people of Cajsar's past services to the state, and invoking 
their pity for him. Observe that the citizens have quite forgotten 
Caisar's ambition (over Hfhich Antony passed as lightly as possible), and 
also the will. 

177, That day^ on the day on which. The great bayle in which 
Caesar “overcame the (the most warlike tribe of north-western 

Gaul) was the battle of the Sambre, n.c. 57, The Roman army almost 
suffered terrible defeat and escaped it mainly by the coolness and courage 
of Ctesar himself. In Plutarch’s account of Caesar’s campaigns this 
victory stands out prominently ; he says that the thanksgivings and 
is'joicings at Rome were such as had not been held “for any victory 
that was ci^r obtained” (North, p. 6 j). 

178 — 180. ’ In particularising the “rents’* he draws, of course, on his 
imagination ; he was not even present at the murder (in. i. 25, 26). 

179. malicious. 

i.e. by Cfcsar; cf. t86. 

183. As^ as though, resolv'd^ informed ; cf. iiI. i. 131 

185. ^ngclf favourite, his well-belovciy an old title of endearment. 
Others interpret it ‘guardian spiiit*; cf. note on ii. i. 66. 

187, 188. most urlkindest ; see HI. i. 1*21. him; emphatic. 

189. traitors' ; hitherto “honourable men.” 

u;i. in hii mantle, Cf. Plutarch’s description of the murder: 
“when he [C.x^sar] saw RriUus with his sword drawn in his hand, 
then he pulled hf!fcgown over his head, and made no more resistance.” 
Sec Extract 23 (lines 29, 30). 

192. statub ; see II. 2. 76. ^Povipefs; cf. ill. i. 115. 

198. dint^ impressiot ; seC G. 

200, 201. Uncovering the body, marr'd witk^ disfigured by. 

217. * prigmie griefs^ personal grievances against Cxsar ; cf. v, 5. 69, 

70. lint he knew that Brutus did not act from personal motives 
(V. 5. 71, 72). Gradually Antony has dropped even the pretence of 
Jf.eeping his promise not to “ blame” (ill. i, 245) the conspirators. At* 
first he observed it nominally^ while breakii^ it*in spirit. 

218. Scan ‘ do’t,* and ‘ they’re,’ and ‘ hdn’rable,’ 

•234. Of course ironical, but they do not see the irony, • 

223. ftiat they hnow^ viz, that he is “ a plain blunt man.” 

225. ’mit, intelligence; so the 2nd Folio (1632); the 1st has^e^V. 

229. dumb mouths; cf. HI. i. 259, 260. 

932, 2^. wouldy who would, tkat^ so that. ^ 

345 — 256. the will* See Extract 27 from Flut 2 rch. 
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247, drftdiiMi was a Orw^ cola* PlaHtrcb would astmally 
menttozk Ihe sum in Oioek asonS3rf and Shakespeare topted North’s 
translation. In Cmsar's will thd amount beqtieathad to each dtlsen^ 
vis. not quite £$^ Was in usMti (^ooh Knman money. 
Note*’ that the next Act (fv. i. $, 9) Antony wants to cut down th^' 
^legacies charged on the wUl, As a matter ol Hstoiy, the payment of 
them fell to Octavius, since Antony seized and sqoandered much of the 
money left by Csesar. 

*j(4. Om Mis Side* Really the gardens <** orchards*’) were on the 
other side of the Tiber, i.e. on the west bank { almost the whole city of 
ancient Rome (including of course the Foenm where Antony is speaking) 
lay on the east bank. Horace, I. 9. 18, refers to these 

gardens — Trans 7 iberim €uhat Casaris hortos; note iratts 

Tibitrim^ ‘across the Til»er.* Tltey were on the slope of the Janiculan 
hill. The mistake as to thcii position was due to mistranslation of 
Plutarch by the French writer Amyot; North copied his error, and 
Shakespeare l>orrowed North's very words. Sec Extract 27 (last 4 lines). 

On this side; treated as a^preposition like *inSide»* ^outddo,’ and so 
governing 7 'iber* 

255. phasuress sources of pleasure ; tf. * plea'iiurc-groimd.’ 

257. Cf. Cymhhm, ni. i. 11, rr: 

“ There be many Csesars, 

Ere such another Julius.’* 

258 — 364. See Bxtmct 20 from Plutarch. 

ft59^ hsm* “The Romans in life most ancient timesburied their dead, 
though they also catjy adopted, to some^<atcnt^the custom of burning... 
Burning, however, docs not api>ear to ha^e become general idl the later 
times p.e. the first centuiy ».c.] of the republic**— of 
AnH/^tdfies. < 

in the My place, Cf. North*s Plutarch, “They burnt it {Caesar's 
body] in the midst of the most holy places” (p. tit), Thu “holy 
'place ” was tfee site, close tq^e For^gp, where sto^ formprly the 
a baiMing of the highest Snethy* AugtiBtttS built a temple there to 
Csmr, B.C. 42i (Middleton, pim^ns of Andmt Bom% I. 285, 0O5.> 

‘ The pjr<^pt (but unhistoriol, see ml i, 276, no%)^ drrixal of 
petavitts lirdA tl|e next'^ct moit closely to thfe, and also Illustrates l\fe 
decfelbd of chayaot^^^ Seefig|ac!hdl 80 . , < 


>,271^ ^ SjjSfc^^/foUowlhg upon'*, so *just the rl^ momenV 
5 ^bably. notiee ef informatwia about 
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« Sodfie 3* 

See Bttviiet 81 Broofi Flutai'ch. 

The Scene ienres to^how how much Antony has inflamed tKe citieena» 
P and to illustrate further the unfavourable aspect undet which Shakespeare 
depicts the crowd^ ibroughout. In the acting vemions the i 3 ay the 
Scene is omitted* From the point of view of stage-effect the real climax 
of the Act is at **what course thou wilt,” line 26^ of the last Scene; and 
there tliC Curtain usnally falls. 

2. untuckily; in an ill-omened manner, i.e. so as to foreshadow 
misfortune. A simpler trading would be the adjective— unlucky, 

charg^my fantasy t All my imagination. 

3. m willi no wish. 

10. directly^ plainly, without quibbling; cf. I. r. 12. 

13. You were besU you had best, Tliis idiom represents an 
impersonal construction changed into a personal. Thus “/ were best ” 
{Cxmbehne^ ill. 6. 19) would in earlier English have been “/w^ weie 
best”=a‘/^ me it were best.* People misunderstood that (i) me was a 
dative, (2) the sentence was impersonal, jmd substituted / which seemed 
more correct. The imperscyial constructions so largely used m Old 
Kqglish were becoming less familiar to the Elizabethans. 

20. bear me, get from me ; me h the old ethic dative, the meaning 
of which is shown by the context — here from me.' 

32. The poet was Ilelvius Cinna, whose chief work, an epic entitled 
Smyrna, is niCTitioned by CatiilIusj(C(7rw^;» xcv). Vergil also refers to 
the poetdn Eclogue ix. 35, 

33, Tear him fyf his %ad verses, Shakespeaie has addeePthis 
pleasant touch ; there is noliint of it in Plutarch.* 

lum him going, send him packing ; off with him I 


ACT ly.^ 

Scene 1. 

]>etUl8 baMi on PlutaiTCh* i. The Conference between the 
^Triumviis. a. The Proscriiftions. 

Ittslorically this interview took place not at Rome larf on a small 
island in the river Rhenus near Bononia (the u^pdeiri Bofqj^a), in the 
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JSovemberof 43 »b.c., i.e. more tha« eighteen mouths after the events 
recoitied in the last Act, 

I, Jfrickfii, i.e. marked on the list; see iii, i. eiC. 

«, Your brother ^ L, ^Emilius Paulm Lepi/us. “After the murder 
of C%sar, Paultts joined the senatorial party. He was one of the»'' 
senators whWdedared M. Lepldus a public cnciny/^on account of his 
having joined Antony; and. accordingly, when the triamvirate was 
formed, his name was set down first in the proscription list by his own 
brother. * The soldjei:S, however, who were appointed to kill him, 
allowed him to escape .*^ — Classical DicHonary, 

4, 5. Plutarch mentions by name only three of those whose lives 
were proscribed at tlii*. conference: ndz. Paulus, whom hi brother 
Lepidub condemned; Cicero (iv. 3. r78 — rSo), whose du\lh Antony 
insisted npon; and Lucius Ca*sar, an uncle of Antony. Shakes; >eare 
may have forgotten the name of this tliiul victim and his exact i elation- 
ship to Antony, i.c. that he was an uncle, not nephew?; and may have 
used the i^ame Pitllius (cf. ii, 3. 108, note) simply because it was a 
common name. ,, 

6. dat/nit condemn ; as he speaks he marks the list against the 
name of Paulas. • , 

9. i.e. avoid paying all the legacies. expense. ' 

slighl^ insignificant, wortljlcss. unmeritabk^ devoid of merit; 

see G. 

14. threefold; alluding to Europe, Africa, Asia, p^lic Triumvhs* 
divided among themselves tlie prc^inces of the empire. After the 
battle of Philippi tliey made a second t^stribution (n.C. 42)? 

See EiM^ract 32 from Plutarch. ,, < 

15, iG. * That was your opinion of him, and yet you accepted ,his 
vote (“ voice as to who should be put to death.' ^ 

17. Scan proscription as four syllaVdes; cf. I. 2. 301. 

The Proscription at Rome was an official list of those whose lives were 
doomed and property was subject to confiscation. After the publication 
of the list anyljody might t^jke^he life of a prescribed persoif and receive 
his confiscated property as a reward. The system owed its origin to 
Sulla, 82 B.c. This Proscription in 43 b.c. by the Triumvirs was the 
seconcl in Rom^h See Extract 82 (last 2 lines) from PKilarcIi. 

„ jp. upnhe list of proscribed persons 

. aK^l>ejfonning su^-like unpopular offices., 

sla^tdcroHS loads^ loads of slander; cf, r, 2. 9, note. ‘ 

22. scan^as three syllables, according to itf^tymology. 
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17. in:sz on; as often in Shakespeare; cf. the LoiH's Prayer, “ wi 
caith, as it is in heaven.” 

29. /or that^ i.e. reason. 

30. storey plenty ; cf. “store is no sorCf” plenty is no bad thing. 

32. windy turn, directly ^ straight, 

34. iastCy measure, degree. 

36—39. The general sense is— Lepiclus is always behind the times : 
he takes things up just when everyone else has got tired of them; is 
content with the leavings of others and always imitating people. 

37. iibjeciSy rejected scraps. ortSy leavings; see G. The Folio has 
On uhjixtSy arts etc, ; a reading which gives poor sense but is retained 
by some ^ilors. 3’heobnUl proposed “On abject oris y* with the sense 
“ t.)n the scraps and fragments of things rejected and despised by 
others.” Stainuori (whom the 'Globe* editors follow) proposed “On 
abject Sy orts ” — a reading which gives the same sense as Theobald’s and 
is lu aier to that of the Folio. A printer, I should think, might easily 
transpose the two vowels a and o and print “i>bjects, aUs” fc^ “objects, 
<7rts.’' Wote tlmt erfs suits the metaphor of feeds. 

39. bc^in his fashioHy begin to be fashionable witli him (though 
quilr out of fashion Miilh othef people). 

1^0. property y a thing to be used as w^e please, a tool; see G. 

^42. potve^Sy troops; cf. IV, 3. 308. make heady offer resistance. 
alliancty league, i.e. of themselves and their supporleis. 

4P stretefd^y used to the full. Probably a line mutilated by the 
primer; Malone added to the utmoM, to complete the fbet. 

45. presently y cf. IJI. 1. iti.2. sit in council how, deliberate hc^^. 

47. me^ cop with. ^ 

49. A metaphor from bear-baiting. Cf. Macbethy v. 7. 12: 

^ • “They have tied me to a stake; 1 cannot fly, 

Ihit, bear-like, I must fight.” 

bay'dy barked at ; see G. 

51, millions of y a vast deal of. 

Scene 2. 

^Thfe remainder of the action of the play is the avenging of C^gsar’s 
^murder 6y the overthrow and deaths of Brutus and Cassius. They had 
gone to the East and collected troops ; Anton^^ Detavi^js follow. 
The scene therefore is transferred from Rome^ first to the eftmp of 
Brutus ifbar Satdis, in Asia Mino^ and then to the plains of Philippi in 
Macedonia, wiiere the battle is fought. 
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i 3 b^ill$dcnt cit|^4)C l^ydku ITie Christian community at 
Sardu» was the seven Oi^vehcs to which St John addressed 7'Me 
/l4itfeiai^ ; of. chapters (verse i{^ and iii* , 

7, 'Either through Somn change iin himself, or by the ill conduct 
of For changi Warborton proposed = command. * 

^ 8* •wortJfyt well founded* ^Cbod cause.’ ' 

10. satisfied; cf* ux* 1. r4i* 

IS, /nil o/ngard^ worthy daU esteem; cf, xit. u i?4* 

13, dMted; echoing “ I do mot dmbt** in line 
X4. mMd; ch iii* t* i3X» 

t6* famidiar proofs of familiarity; see r. j. 9, note. 

For the sense of sVix/owr cf, Mmh'^Ada A^eut Notking^^a, 42, 
*^They will scarcely believe this without trial: offer them instances.” 
s i • mjened ceremmy^ constrained ci vility. 

2s. no tricks in^ nothing artihcial about, 

a3* hollow f insincere, hot at hand; “ fiery as long as they are kd 
by the hand, not mounted and managed with Uie rein and spur”— 
Schmidt, See Idcnry VIJL v. 3, »x— 14. * 

34. mettle i see G. ^ 

sd. faU; for the transitive use, ‘let* fall, drop/ cf. Luerece^ 1551, 

“ For every tear he falls a Trojan bleeds.” 

37. brother; cf. n. i. 70, note. 

40. sober fbrttty calm demeanour. 

41, content^ calm, r 

4s. grievances; cf. iil.» a, 317, Brutus knows the fierce 

teniner of Cassius and dohs not wish to lyrve a quarrel (such ensues) 
before their sold|en. , < * 

46. enlarge^ give veui to. 

48. their charges^ the troops under their command. , * 

50, 5«. The Folio has Lucilius in line 50, and in line 52 reads 
Lucius and Titmiua guard our doore.” The objection to the 
Filio text is fwrfoM-^x* LuctHus will scarcely scan in line 50, unless . 
we make the verse am (six' feet) r a. it is not hWy that the 

aervantdi^oy Ludm would be associated with-^the officer Tltinms— 
rathfr, lime s^^*ow« jljhht the two oflkers, Lucidi^s and Titmitts, 
were tol4 W to%iafd teut^door of their cbxMander,** a duty^ 

^ to o0idmr <d5o, as Cassius scht hht sv^vant Fimdarua 

w^ the to hbt ttoog^ so would sehd ^servant /sums 
on a sludhtf en^md. for these it i» thought thgt the printer 

Bim|dy t^Saspilwed themames Lucius 4nd Lmitius in 30 lUtd bh ^ eye ' 
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catchhig t\m Iktscond Hne of the Hs. and then reputed la from line 
50 to complete the Scansion of Ja, * * • 

53. Tuinwj set^i. a. 

^ona 3. 

# 

Betails haaeif on Htttaroh* 1* Tlie dispute betwdio Brutus and 
Cai»sms with inference to Lucius Pella, a. The entiy of the Poet. 
3. Portia’s death* 4, The Apparition. 

This Scene brings furtlier into relief the difference between the 
characters of Brutus and Cassius» and the consequent impossibility of 
thcii wdfking together. They Ixad only been united for a moment in 
the murder of Caesar. 

3. na/fti, stigmatised, dihhonoured; the sense of I^at, naiaret *to 
bntid with a mark of censure’ (nota). The noia ccnsoria was a kind 
of public di'.grace inflicted by the Ceni>ors at Rome. Shakespeare has 
copied North’s Plutarch ; see Extract 33 (lines i, 3). 

4. • Wherein^ in which action. 

8 *l'hal every trifling offence shoiDd be strictly criticised.’ 

^ntic; see G. hfs^ its; ct. 16 and see G. 

• 9 — II . you ■=• 3 syllables, by emphasis. U hope, for having, itching 
avoriaious character, mart^ traffic in, barter. 

1 5, honours^ caases to be excused, to go unpunished. 

18 —33. 'itemember March,,,fcr supporting robbers. See Extract 33 
(last 4 lines) from Plutarch. • 

19. %r justici sake; tha inflection is omitted from justicP merely 
for the sake of euphAiy ; ^his happens with wo|4s ending in a sibilant 
sound. Here there is a double reason for the omission, a second 
sibnant, following. See i. i. 63, note. 

30, 31. An indirect way of asserting that there was not one man 
among them, who was base enough to stab Csesar for any cause but 
that of ju$tice’*^ — Malone. Cassius can scarcely rdish i])is question.^^ 

36. trash; cf. OtheHo, itf. 3. 157^* Who steals my purse steals 
trash.” See G, tkw ; be makes some gesture as he ^eaks. 

3t* bay^ bark at ; see G. In 38 thp Folios have hedte for Ag. 

' 30.* * 7 o hedge me in ; ‘ * to limit my authority y ohnson. 

/; offen repeated at the end of a sentence, for emphasii^ cf. Titus 
Affdronkus, v. 3, 1 13, •* 1 am no vaunter, L” See again v, 4f 7. 

33.^ eendiHms; terms qn^ which offices should be conferred’*—. 
Craik; alluding to what Brutus said, 9, 10. 
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,56. Have mitni upon^ take thotigKt for. healthy safety, 

37* cf. “a slight unmeritable man/* iv, i. ii. 

39, yaur rash choUr, Cf. Plutarch’s desciyptinii of Cassius: *‘a 
hot, choleric, and cruel man*’: ‘‘Very skilful in wars, but otherwise 
marvellpils choleric.’* Cf. line 43, “how choleric you are.” 

44, 45. 1 % emphatic ; contrasted with “slares,’**“ bondmen.** 

45*. observe^ pay heed to ; or ‘treat with deference.* 

46, 47. testpi see G. spleen ; fit of passion. 

54, nobki so the Folio; needlessly changed by some editors to 
abler because of what Cassius said above, line 31. 

56. Cassius might truly have said “a better soldier,” witness the 
blunders that Brutus makes in the battle (v. 3. 5—8). <• 

58. i.e. even Ciesar himself would not have dared, angered, 

64. that; understand which, 

69. respect do not trouble about, 

70. dmied; refused ; O. F. denier^ Lat, denegare. 

As Brutus had been ready to take money from Cas.^ius, it was 
scarcely fair to reproach him (9—18) with raising it by impiof)tT«meaM&, 
and to contrast bis own more ^c^mpulous conduct. — l^oas, 

74 > 75 « hoird; cf, A Midsummer- Plight's Dream, V. 72, ''Hard- 
handed men that work in Athens here.'* indirection^ dishonesty ; see'J. 
79, 80. so comUus iO) i,e. so covetous as to. , 

rascal counters^ worthless coins; see both words in the ‘Glossary.* 

84, 85. he,.. that brought my ansufcr ; viz. Lucilius {y 7 . 2. 13, 14). 

85. hv'd; cf. I. 3. 6. t- 

8^. bear^ bear with, infirmities^ weal^esses, viz. of character. 

91. see^ili. I. 74, note. « * 

94. alone ; qualifying Cassius. 

(jj. Check'd, rebuked, chidden ; cf. 2 Henry IV. Itl. i. OS, ‘check’d 
and rated by Northumberland.*' 

98. conn'd, learnt ; see G. , by rote, by heart ; see G. 

^;oo. There ^ oflfering Brutus a dagger. 

102. Pltitus* ; the lat eFlKio has i*luto'$.% The identification of 
Plntus, the god of riches {Gk. rXoCrat, wealth), with Pluto, the god of 
the nether world#j^curs in classical writers, and their names arc tl^e 
same m origin, ^zabethan writers often identify the two 'deities; 
cf. VVebste^ DueMess of Metlfi, ni. 2, '*Pluto^ the god of riches.*’ 
X03. *^ ifthctti cf, “when that,” ill. 2. 96} “lest that,’* in. i. 92. 
id8. . itf jmt anger, seope, vent, free play* ^ 

oomii)g from you shall Seem mere caprice.’ 
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1 10) f f 1* Brutus means t^at he is as gentle as a Ignib, and that his 
anger is but a momentary dash. 

1 1 a. much enforced, SQfety tried. 

1 1 4. mirth and Idughter; cf. what Brutus said, 48 — 50. 

^ 1 1 5. bloody passion, anger, vexcth; singular because the two 

subjects really foyn one idea, him, Cassius. 

Enter Poet, viz. “ one Marcus Phaonius see Extracft 34. 

1 31. This * Poet ’ quoted to the two generals a couplet from Ttiad 
North gives a rough translation of the couplet, and Shakespeare partly 
quote', the second line of North^s rendering. 

133. cynic, rude fellow; see G. 

136. jp' I will bear with his whims when he chooses rlic *ight time.’ 

*37. jigging, rhyming, versifying; see G. Comf anion, fellow ; 
contemptuous. Cf. 2 Henry IV. 11. 4. 1 32, “I seoin you, scurvy com- 
panion.” 

t45t 146. Cassius, being ignorant of Portia's death, is surprised at 
Brutus’s last words and at the emoiiun he has sliown, contrary to his 
ordinaiT composure (cf. es[)ecwlly ni. r. 22 — 24) and to the teaching of 
his “ philosophy.” For Brutus was a^toic, and Stoicism inculcated 
supprcsTtiuii of the emotions ^ira&ela) ami a discipline of endurance and , 
fogkiuulc ; teaching that the*' only good is Virtue or “right reason,” 
vhich makes a man superior to pain and all the “griefs ” and accidents 

life. Strictly, sorrow even at Poitia’s death was not permissible to a 
Stoic, give place, give in, yield to, 

J52 Upon, ihiough, in conseouence of ; literally, ‘following upon.’ 
Impatief 4 of, unable to bear ; we should expect impatience. The irregu- 
lar .'syntax reflects tlie^trong emotion of the speaker- (Craik.) ^ 

1 54. have ; as though he had written “ OctavfUs and Mark Antony.” 
i^55* ‘For together with the announcement of her death came 

the news that Octavius and Antony are so strong,’ i.e. in troops. The 
sentence is a parenthesis. 

155, tidings; treated as a singular (cf. “that ”) like news. 

fell district, became dosj^eral#, beside Ij^self, UsuaU>’*In Shakespe?fre 
distract (see G.) means ‘mad’; in Hamlet, iv. 5. 2, it is used of Ophelia 
in her madness. 

• i56# • swallow'd fire. See Extract 35 from Plutarch. According to 
» some accounts Portia survived Brutus, killing herself when she heard 
the result of the battle of Philippi. * ^ 

1^5^ call in question, discuss. 

169. power, at^ny; cf. tlie plural ^ ‘troops,^ iV- j, 42, 
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J70. ex^edifim ; used bf Sli^«s|>eare of the match of an army • cf. 
l^Uhard III, tv, 4* 136, “ Whb intercepts my expedition?'* 

171. cfiki sdfsam fen&ur^ to the same dfect. 

173. pTQicri^im; see |V, 7. 17, not^ 4 fiU lists of 

the names of persons • proscribed cf. Korth's fhttwrth^ **After^ 

diet, diese^b^ee, Octavius Csesar, Antoaius and Lj^idu$...did set up 
hQh of proscription and cullauft^t condemning two hundred of the 
noblest men of Rome to sulSer death, and among that number Cicero 
wasoHi^i^. i»8). 

1 78. Ckem Antony hated Ocero for the Philippic orations agam<*t 
liimself ; and an equally bitter enemy was Antony’s wife Fulvia, ilu' 
widow of Clodtus (whom Cicero bad denounced often and by whom lie 
was driven into exile). On the indignity which Antony inflicted upon 
Cicero after death, see HI. i. a66, note. 

184. Nothings Mfssala, Perhaps Brutus dissembles thus because 
he cherishes a faint ho]Hj (hat after all Portia is not dead — that the ixqK)rt 
which reached him was false and that Messala has later tidings of her 
being alive^ Cf* his question, ‘‘hear^w/ aught of her?” 

187, as you ate a Romany the most solemn of appeals in tbe eyes 
oflhutus; cf. !i. I. 115. 

191. mcei ‘someday*’ 

194. this^ i.e. the power of “enduring losses” calmly, ui arit in 
theory; referring, I think, to the Epicurean philosophy (see v. i. 7*^, 
which inculcated the maxim, ayuam memento rebus in arduis | ^en^are 
meniem. ^ 

196. our work olivet ^e workHhat awaits us the living llrutos 
wartCt) to cut short the conversation about *Fortia*s death, 

197. presen^y; of IV. i. 45. 

voo, 001. vtfosUt spend, affmat harm, 

*03. of force i commonly ‘necessarily/ 

S06. conlrihnlion, support for the army, in money and supplies, 
sop. nevHsddedt with additions to their forces ; some editors change 
i&new^aided, ^ ^ ^ 

ail. t,e. hai^ these' people b(^ind us."' 

9 14, tried ike utptosl ^ got as moch out of them as can be got* 
sw», omitted, not taksu advant^e of. their, i*«. of men ” (a i<}). 
A parallel to this famous pittssage is ^%e Tempetlf I. «« t8i — 184. « 

991 . ceuhited to. 

^99) such/ be, such as he has just desadbed— “ at the flood.’? 

914, our ventmres^ &:^ that we have hasarded. In Shakespeare 
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•titniuri k specially tts^ of <that which is sent lo |ea*j so here it 
carries on the metapl^ in “tide,** ” voyage^’^ etc. In the Merchant &f 
Vmtce, i. I, ai» AntofiiC’s ships out at sea arecpdled his “ventures.** 
ttS5. lVc...ourse^; Casshis and hii,divirion Cf the army, ; 

Scan like ^twixt for utwixt. The last syllable of 

* rhiiip/f* is extra. , ' ‘ 

^ as6, Ct Tk4 Mtrry Wives of Windsor^ IV. 4. $9i 40: / 

^ “Why, yet there want not many that do fear 

night to walk fey this Heme*s oak ” 
deep i adjective noun is frequent in Shakespeare* 

ai8. Whicky necessity* niggard; satisfy in a niggardly way, 
ai9. to say i see note on **tp do,** ix, r* 3a6. 

336. Bvery thing is well ; it is all past {i.e. tl>eir dis})ute). 

341. knave, boy ; cf, 269, and see G^. der~watch*d, tired out with 
being kept awake; cf. Lear, u. 3. 177, ‘‘all Weary and o*er* watched.** 
243. other; a plural ; see G. 

.249, So please you / see ill. 1. 140, note, watch, wait for* 

353, Cf» North’s Plutarch, p. 1 36 ; “ After he [ Brutus] ha<f slumbered 
a little rfftet supper, he spent all the rest ojthe night in dispatching of his 
weightiest causes [i.e. most itjporiant business]; and after he bad taken 
for them, if he*iiad any leisure left him, he would read some book 
tiU*the third w^atch of the night.’* The detail is useful to Shakespeare 
iu« helping tef emphasise the fact that Brutus is really a student and 
philosopher, not a man of action. 

355 - muef^, often adverbial: “1 am much ill,” 3 Hcniy IV iv, 
4. Ill, ^e see again (cf. ti, i. 339} Brutus’s natural tenderness. 

^ Muski and a song* This introduction of music (a detail not in 
Plutarch) is designed by sliakespeare to give repose and attune our 
min^g to what follows ; it removes the impression of stir and unrest left 
by the dispute between Brutus and Cassius and the discussion over their 
plans. Music seems the most Siting of preludes to the supernatural. 

368. The metaphor is of a bailiff of the law touching a man wi^ 
his offtcial staff (“mace**) m sign of arr^. ^ EditprsquSte the Faerie 
Queene, I, 4. 44, which Shakespeare seems to have remembered : 

“But whenks Morpheus had with leaden mace 
• « Arrested all that courtly company.*’ ‘ 

* nmtaphorically in 'tbe' s %eavy’; cf. ‘^leaden slumbers, 

Jb^ece, Richard III. 

din* \*t* asieic , 

j»7t* thou bftqP'sl^ the presentlndicative ex|jtiessqj ceiJainty. 
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the 4f/ C<f jtf n See S3ctraets 86« 87 from Plutarch. 

975. JHaw %U this taper hums! Suggested by Plutarch's words 
“the light of the lamp.. .waxed very dim” (p. 103), That lights 
“grow dim” or “bum blue” at the approach of spirits is a very ancient 
superstition* Compare the iamous Scene (3) in kiekard II L Act 
wtoe the ghosts appear to Richard on the night before the battle of 
Hosworth Field, and “the lights bum blue” (184) in his tent. 

980. or. Plularch*s account how the Vision “ at the first made him 
[Brutus] warvilhHsiy afraicL*' starts stand on end; see G. 

evil spirit, ill 'Genius' or angel (KHJco^aifmp); cf. ii, i. 6r 
“ The ghost of Ctesar (designated by Plutarch only the ‘evill spirit * of 
Brutus) serves as a kind of visible synd>ol of the vast posdiutnous power 
of the Dictator 

^»o8. i.e. send on hi^* Uoops enily in advance of our.s. 

ACT V. 

Scene 1. 

Details based on Plutaxch. i. 'Die convex of Cnssius with 
Mt'» ala (70- 92). 9. The omens of iho “two iyighi> cngles’* and of 
the “ravens, crows, and kites.” 3. The allusions to C.ito and*,^elf* 
inflicted death. (See also the notes on 14, 77.) 

» 

Philippi ; in the east of Macedonia, on the bi>r<lers of Thiace ; called 
after its founder, Philip of Maced(|n (h\cd it.C. 382 — 330). Philippi 
was the first place in Europe where St Paul preached (A.r). 53) die 
gos^l — Actsxsu II, 12. , 

I. <mr hopes; ife means ^my hopes.^ ans^vered, fulfilled. Note 
often how ed following r l>ears a stress (weak) ; cf. ii. i. 908, 1 11. 9^5 , 10. 

4, 5. battles, forces ; see G. wm, summon, i.e. to battle. 

7. bosoms, secrets. 

8, 9. i.e. they would like to keep out of our way still. 

10. The |3hrase/?fl^^AiIi^<7Wf7, ‘timorous couiage,’isA sort of ^ 
moron (the combination of two words which really connote opposite 
ideas, a literary figure of speech much used by classical writers).^ Some 
editSrs tajc« Mrrwyss bravado, i.e. a false display of courage./^ « 

faee, boldness ; cf. * to put a bold lace on things.' « 

144 y%eir bloody sign of battle} Cf. North's Plutarch^ ” the" signal of 
battle was set out in Brutus’ and Cassius' camp, which was ap arming 
scarlet coat (12*, 1 39).^ 
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17. Sm levf^ gfovmd, 

^ fg, thwart, txtgmi^ decisive momeint, ciius. 

dd w; prohably^U will do as you wish*' via, ‘take the left} 
Octavius, we know, did command the left wing. Bu^some editors ex- 
fSain, *I do not want to thwart you, still I shall do what I sai^f vif! take 
the Accordifig to Plutarch, a disagreement^ the k?nd occurred 

between Brutus and Cassius, and Shakespeare may have transferred 
it to the op{$osite generals so as to illustrate the strong, self-assertive 
character of Octavius, by lepreseniing that in spite of youth he will not 
yield to Antony. , ^ \ 

ai. parJe/j hce 0/ 

*4. amwir an llmt charge^ Le. let them <?harge fir^t 

30. Ii$ ytmr hoi sttpkes^ when you are deiding’tew strokes. 

3a. Apparently this detail is not historical^ ’ ' 

33. He seems to m^n, * We have stiil to see what you can do as a 
fighter.’ Cf. the similar taunt in the speech of Brutus, 36 — ^38. 

dte ; the Verb is attracted to the plural and nearer word • blows/’ 
though real subject is “posture.” Cf. Twelfth li. 5. 153, 

154, ** every am of these Were are in my 'jkme.” 

34, 35. i.e. as foryour woPds, they are sweeter than any honey: an 
nllusiRn (?) to the effect of Antony’s funeral oration on the citir^ns. 

Hybla / in ijicily \ famous for its honey. See i Henry JV, J. 2, 47, 
and cf. Dry den, Absaiam and Achiiaphelt 696, 697 : 

“Few words he said, but easy those and fit, 

More slow than Hybla-dfops, and far more sweet.” 

39—41.* Cf. Ill, I. 35 — 75P where Metellus kheels to Caesar, 
Cassius, and last Brutus.* daggers; see ill. i. 107, mote. 

4K /awn*d like hounds ; cf. “base spaniel-fawning,” ui. 2. 43. 

43»%4‘ ^ce the description of the murder, ill. u 75, 

45 — 47 * Cassius refers to his attempts to dissuade Brutus from 
sparing Anthony ; see note on it. i. 156. 

48. to business I leyis get towork 1 ^ • 

49. 7 ) 5(4 of th^ putting our ailments to the proof, lest 

drops of blood. 

5^ npi i.e. into its sheath. ^ 

^ 53. three-and~thir^ ; so the rst Folio i some editmf$ change to three- 
and-twenty^ the real number (acoordin| to Ptutarc^v J^obablf a^shp 
of memory on Shakespeare's parti but we ne^ tbf correct it. 

54 » 55 * * till anbthet Cmsar (viz. hims^^ has been slaughtered by 
the traitors who slew the pictator. Octarius h^, and so 




to 
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“another CscsiPr^*) will either avenge Ca!sar» oi himself perish in the 
effort and thus ** add ” to the bloodshed of the conspirators. 

^7. Ihsfi; he refers to *‘thou canst not die.^* 

59, sira^ family, i.e; the ^tdia gens into wMch Octavius had been 
adopted bj Caesar. 

60. ho^hurahlt^ used adverbially. 

di. peevish^ silly; see G. schmlboyi Octavius was twenty-one. 

62. a masker,. .a reveller. See 1. 2. 204, note. 

63* Old Cassius stilly i.e. the same as ever, not changed at all. 
That Cassius is ^vraspish^ and sharp-tongued w’e saw in his dispute with 
Brutus (iv. 3). 

66. si&tnachs^ inclination. • - 

67, 68. OX, ' Mcuhethy v. 5. 51, 52. on the katard^ at st.'ike* 

71 — 89. See Extracts 38 , 39 from Plutarch. 

71. as this very dayi a single phrase=: ‘on this v/i^day.* P'onncrly 
as was combined thus with adverbs and adverbial plirases of time, e.g. 
‘as then* ‘as now,’ ‘as three years ago,’ ‘as yet’ (the only one still 
used). Cf. Ascliam’s Letters (1551), “The prince of Spain, ^which m 
to-morrow should have goue**i) Italy.’’ So in the ‘Collect ’ for Christmas 
Day (“oj at this time to be born") aiuhin thaljiir Whitsund.iy, 'I’he 
as seems to have had a restrictive force, which may be renilcr^d l>y 
emphasising the next word with which it is combined, e.g. “ this very day." 

74 — 77, Dr Abbott draws various distinctions between 
you in Shakespeare, among them tliis : that thou iS “the ihetorical," 
and>v7« “ the conversational " prcgioun. So here, Cassius, addressing 
^^|ssala in a idietorical, impressive stj^le, says “be but to 

corildnue thus would be rather stilled, hence h^soon slips into an easier 
style — “ You know?" 

75. As Pompey was. An allusion to the campaign of 48 b. c.^hiLli 
ended in the battle of Pharsalia in Thessalus. Knowing that Carsar’s 
troops were veterans while most of his own were inexperienced, Pompey 

^yvished to avoid a decisive battle and to wear out the enemy ; but his 
followers were impaticptNgnd praosicall^ forced him |o fight. The® 
complete defeat at Pharsalus was the result. 

77. held Epicurus strongs believed strongly in his philosophy. 
Cf! North’s Plutarcht ** Cassius being iii opinion aa#Bpicufcan” 

(p* \ 

76. / change my Oxaxm are supposed to be warnings sent 

by some supemattiral potver ; Cassius had not believed in the]p hitherto, 
because the Epicur^ns held that the world was not ruled by any super- 
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natural power: the gods, they thought, took no interest in its affairs, 
and chance alone was supreme* Also, the Epicureans believed tliat 
the senses mislead imd that therefore men are merely deceived when 
they think they see or hlar something mysterious. 

^ 8d — 84. Cmiing^ as we came; supply the pronoun from^“<?«7' 
ensign.” formersi/eremost (the word in North). feM* swooped. 
consof’tedt accompanied. A silver or bronze figure of an eagle, set on 
a long staff, was the chief standard (i.e. ‘'ensign,'* 80) of a Roman 
legion. Hence to the Romans the bird symbolised victory, and the 
fact that the “ two mighty eagles” abandoned the army would naturally 
be regarded as an omen of defeat. 

85. steads, places ; see G. mvm; proveibially a bird of ill omen, 
like tlie owl (i. 3. 26). crait/ ; a bird of prey, as is the kite. We have 
the name ‘carrion crow/ while Shakespeare speaks of “carrion kites” 
in 2 Henry VI. V. 2. u. For the notion of birds of prey assembling 
thus, cf. Paradise Lost t X. 272 — 281, where Death, hearing that Man is 
doomed to die, rejoices : 

“With delight he snuff’d the smell 
T)f mortal change on earth. when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, tli4>ugh many a league remote, 

Against the day of battle, to a held 
Where armies lie encamp’d, come Hying, lured 
WLth*scent of living caicases design’d 
For death, the following da^, in bloody fight : 

So scented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
II4S nostril wide into the murky air; 

Sagacious of h^s quairy from so far.” 

87. ai, as if. 

90^ but; qualifying transposed as in 1. 3. 144. 

92, coT^tantly, firmly. 

93—126. See Extract 40 from Plutarch. 

93. liven so, Ludlitis; this ends the conversation begun above, 69.^ 

* 94. may they stand. * 

95. Lovers in peace, as friends (cf. III. 2. 13), and in times of peacie. 

97. reason withi pre.suppose ; ‘assume that the worst will happen.* 

— ifii. The main construction is: ‘1 am determined — arming 
myself with patience — to act (=“do” in 100) in^^accordance with 
that philosophy which made me coiideran Cato ; f6r (a parenthesis) 
somehow \ consider it cowardly to commit suicide through mere alarm 
that something evil may happe ' , 
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There seeitifi to be 9ome eonti^iction between tbi« speech (joi— 108) 
and Brutus^ft next (t i t*^i 13} : for ^ he says that he tdainfid C!ato for des- 
troying hstnself and dearly implies that Jh will act dilferenUy-r-await his 
fate bravely $ thd thfh he up ttmt If defied* he u£ti do what Cato 
did* Bosidbly the codMUcHoh Is to he explained by sadden change 
opinion t ^^ulintiis is at hnt indined to" wait patfertly for better times, 
but is roused by the idea of being *led in triumph/ to which he will 
never submit**— iPiV^cw, But Brutus is too calm to be moved thus b> 
any suddei^gust of fteling. • I cannot help thinking that Ihete is some 
confusion In the passage and Uiat Shakespeare has fallen into it ihrou^jli 
following North's PtutOffh too closely. What Plutarch really makes 
Biutus say amounts to this: * when 4 was young and inex^'^eriencco 1 
blamed Cato for his self-destruction : nm I think difTciently ; if wc 
fail, I shall kill myself/ That is, he does mean, in case of defeat, to 
imitate Cato, and says sa In the oilier editions of North’s traniylatit>ii 
the passage (see Brtxact 40 ) is given in a confused way ; whence, I 
believe, J>hakespeare*s confusion. 

loi. that pkihsophy; probably Shakespeare meant the St,oic philo- 
Sophy (see IV- 3. 145, note), which, however, did recognise the lawfulness 
of suicide under certain conditions ; cf P:sradue pe^a^ned^ iv. 300—306. 

loi. CatOy Marcus Cato; lived 95 — 46 n.c. He s»ded with IV^npcy 
against Caesar, went to Africa after the battle of Pharsalia, and in 46 it.c, 
committed suicide (see V. 3. 89, note) at Utica^ to a^id falling intef the 
hands of Cmsar. From the place of his death ]^,was called Cato 
Uticensis, He is the hero of Addison’s tragedy Cato. 

^105, io6. U prevent the thne^ to foi;# staIl the allotted ^pan of life ; 
implying * to cut it short/ , r 

107- To the providence^ to await the dispensation of. 

109, tio. Cf. I. I. 38, 39. Thorough i see G- 

113. bcdtrsy has, possesses; cf, It. x- lao, 137. 

114. that ^orhf vir. of destroying the power of Caesar, to avenge 

jvhom Octavius and Antony have come. ^ 

Scene 2. * 

Alarums; noise of insitromenta sommouing to the fight; scfi G, 

* u bUhf wrlltcn papers*. Cf. North’s Phuarehy ** Bnittftr sent^ittle 
bills to^ tel&els and cuptki^s of private bands, in the winch he 
wrote the wor^ of the battle” (pp. 140, 14X). 

4. eM 4 imeanoury |t^half*hearted bearing. 

3. push^ attack^ onslaught. 
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Scene d. 

X>6tatts l»ef€i 4 on ntutarcn. u The defeat of the troops tinder 
Cassius and bis retttat to the hill. a. The mistake made by Pindarus 
?i thinking that Titlnius was captured by the enemy. 3., The 3 eaUiS 
of Cassius and Titinius. 4. The lament of Brutus over Cassius* 

3. €nsi^, ensign-bearer. 

4. I slew ifu c&nnsrd, Plutarch only sajrs that Cassius seiiied a 
standard (cf. “did take /V**) from “one of the ensign-beai*ers that fled’* 
and planted it firm at his own fe^|^ See rtract 41 (last 4 lines). 

5—8. According to Plutarch, the troops under Brutus drove back 
the left wing of the enemy and captured their camp, which they 
proceeded to plunder, instead of going immediately to the aid of Cassius 
’^ho was in difficulties. 

5. the word, the command to advance. See Extract 41 (lines 6, 7). 

6. mne advantage ; see 51, 5a. * 

7. 'fook i.e. Uie advantage. 

9— 90, Fly further off. See Extract 42 from Plutarch. 

ij. evm with a iftongki^ quick as thought. 

fi. “Cassius himself saw nothing, for his sight was very bad” 
(K'^ith’s p. 143), watch. 

13. This day ^ cf. V, i. yz. 

15. A/>, itsVor ‘life’ may be per^bnificd. compass^ circle. 

•aS — 32. We find later (80— 8j) that Pindarus was mistaken in 
supposing file “ horsemen” to Be the enemy. They were troops wll>m 
Brutus— t<*o late— had s?nt tefaid Cassius. • 

make to him; cf. iii. i. 18. on the spur^ at full gallop. 

31. ligfdi alight from their horses. 

37. Cassius served under Crassus in the war with tlie Parthians in 
Central Asia, 53 s.c. After the defeat and death of Crassus near Charrae 

• (the * Haran* or ‘ Charran* of Genesis), Ca^^s cotnmandAl the Roma^ 
troops. He took Piiidai us prisoner at the i>aftle of Charrse, ^ 

38. swore thee, made thee swear; cf. n, i. lap. 

Abbott explains saving as a verbal noun before which 
Ipme preposition, *a* or *in’or * on,* has been opilted—thus “tf-saving 
of”ss5 ‘in the act of saving.* # ' , ' n 

45 **‘ 4 ^' North’s J^lutarch^ Of ^If chances 

that !bapp^ unto men upon the earth, that wmeh came to (|bla* above 
all other, is most to be wondered at : for he, beinfi overcome in battle. 
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slew himself with the same sword with the which he struck Ca?&ar 
Note how anything vivid and picturesque in Plutarch is seized upon un 
erringly by Shakespeare. « 

41. freeman^ freedman^ a slave who has been * manumitted.’ 

4,{. the plural was used in a singular sense. 

47, not soy not by such means, %nz. as killing his master. 

51. change^ exchange: victory in one wing, defeat in the other. 

61. to nighty i.e. into darkness. 

65. misttustf doubt. 

66 . success; see G. 

67. Error, Melancholy^ s child; sp called because despondency oft', n 
leads to misunderstandings and needless doubts and fears, 

68. apty ready to receive false impressions. 

69. conceiild; the metaphor of “ birth,” 70. 

7 1 . But kiir sty wilhou t k il ling. 

81 — 85. Cf. North’s Plutarchy p. 143: “They [the troops of 
Cassias] ^miglit see Titinnius crowned witli a garlafid of triumph, 
who came with great speed jonto Cassius,” i.e. tiding back from the 
“horsemen” whom Pindarus mistook foj troops of the enemy (i8 — 32). 

82. wreath of victory'; a favourite phrase of Elizabethan wi;}lers ; 
cf. 3 Henry VI. V. 3. 2, “ And we arc graced with wreaths of victory.” 

84. For the scansion fniseSnsiru'd, cf. i. 2. 45. 

85. hold thee; there, look you I hold; an interjection as in i. 3. 
117, thee; an ethic dative. Cf. AWs Well 7 'hat Ends Well, iv. 5. 46, 
“ Hold thee, there’s ray purse.” 

^ "88. how I regarded, what regard I had for. 

89. a Roman' ^ part; i.e. self-destruction, so as not to outlive 
defeat and fall into the enemy’s power. Cf. Macbeth, V. 8. i, 2, ‘ ‘ Why 
should I play the Roman fool, and die On mine own sword i ” 

94 — 96. Cf. Antony’s prophecy in, i* 259 — 275, and contrast 
Brutus’s previous belief that the conspirators could ” come by Caesar’s 
spirit”; see^ii. i. 169, note. , ‘ 

96. in^ into, proper, own; sec G. HSrc it emphasises “ our own.” 

97, whether; sem^he'er; cf. I. 1.66. crows^d ; 60085 — 87. 

^99. Referring to ike last, so the ist Folio; sppi^ eddtors 

change to “ thou IsiStP % needless change in any case, and improbable, 
beca]Jtse'^ Plutarch’s words arc, %he [Brutfts] lamented the death of 
Cassius, calling him the (gst of all the Romans. ” See Extra^ ^ 3 . 
loi. Fellow, equal, tnoe^ more; see G. 

103. find time, to “ pay” his tears to Cassius. 
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ro4. Thasos : an island in the ^gean, off the dbast of Thrace; 
famous for its gold mines. 

105. funerah; singular in sense ; here Shakespeare uses the plural 
form because the passage in Plutarch was running in his mind, but in 

I, 230 he had funeral. Similarly he uses both nuptial (paor* often; 
and nuptials in th«f same sense. 

106. discoviforty discourage; see G. 

toy. young Cato; son of Cato Uticensis (see v. i. 102), and so 
brother of Portia. 

loS. Labeo; mentioned by Plutarch as one of the conspirators. 
Flavius; perhaps the Tribune who appeared in Act i. Scene r. They were 
slain in tl?e battle before the eyes*of Brutus (Xorth’s Plutarch^ p. 150). 

our battles; i.e. forces ; as in v. i. 4. 

109. ^Tis three o'clock. This is scarcely consistent with 60, 61, 
which indicated that the time was already evening. Probably the 
inconsistency arose thus. Plutarch says, “lie [Brutus] suddenly caused 
his army to march, being past tliree of the clock in the #fternoon'^ 
(p. 148^; but Plutarch is speaking of the second battle at Philippi, 
which took place twenty days later. It one of the unhi.storical details 
in the play that SliakespeAe combines the two battles. Here in 
coilfieding them he uses the statement of Plutarch and forgets appar- 
enj.ly tliat he jias previously spoken of sunset, 

Scentf 4 . 

Detalft from Plutarch. The death of young Cato. 2, The 
device of Lucilius to s^e th# life of Biutus. 

i> Vejy still. 

2 — r I. See Extract 44 from Plutarch. 

12. Only; transposed; it qualifies “to die.” Cf. I. 3. 144, note. 

1 4. According to Plutarch (see Extra^ 40 ) Lucilius^ acted thus^o 
diveit some Soldiers of the^nerri^ who Wife jitst going to attack Brutus. 
The stratagem saved the life of Brutus for the moment. It proves the 
nobility of his character that his friends are thus ready to saurifice 
theinscl’^dk for his sake. They all remain steadfast in their admiration 
*of him; cf. 21 — 25, and the next pcene, 34,^35. . ^ 

28, 29, “Lucilius ever after .served him lAritony] faithfully, even 
to hisMdhlh” — North's Pltdarck, p. 149. 

30. whether s^whe' cry as before (i. i. 66 , il. f, 194, v. 3. 97). 
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152 jwm CflSAR. 

6aayf« 6. 

^ 1. *‘sbow»” the totch light 

«< Bri|t»ii^1li^6iielt4s His 

l^o^jr Ip loosed of 1|ioim 4* <h^vlo» tiJcOB ioto hs4 $em^^ 

$lf|ktx»,tW 0 te(fc|i 4 iMi«of i* Adtiw/s iANsech over Brutus 

t* i^nmttnt) ef; fU$ii Amitpmusi, i. 7^)* df ; 

V **Of dve*«ikd‘tw«iiity T« 3 iaut sous 
old the poor reiiiftins» alive and dead I ** 

% $ee Bitraet 4 d {lines i*^to) from PIntarch. 

4 tAf tifm/t the vratch^woid} ek. Cfimiattus^ m. a. r+a, **The 
wcwd is ^mildly. ^ Pray you, let us go*” 

For the death of Brutus see Satraot A0 (thesecond paragraph) 
£rom Plutarch* 

df* Dmiatnus; in Plutarch Ditriatmi Shakespeare makes the 
slight chai^ge for the sake of the metre (to get 4 syllables out of the name) 
14* *Ihat^ SO that 1/, gnef, #. 

Ij* ypl$0fm$Ms; **a graiTh and wise philosopher, that had been 
with Brutus from the beginning of this wau ” (North's Plutarch^ jx 147). 

j8* sevmti^ separate, of Satdts) this was the apparition recoi Jed 
in tv* 3. «75“— S87* 

ip. M Phihppt Ji€lds, Cf* North's PUUarch ** The selfsame 
night ft e before the battle], it ?s reported that the noustrous spint 
which had appeared before unto B7 atus in the city of Sardis, did now 
appear again unto him in the selfsame shape and form, and sh vanished 
away, and said never a word” (p« 147). 

as. kfittf iTguer; the dlause explanatoiy of the direct object ** the 
world.” CJ. kkhafd //, ait* 3. di, ^mark King Hnhard, how he 
looks.” Shake^are i|ses tluvconktruction often, especially after verbs 
of peroeption. So in ZuA^tiv. 34, ** I know thee who thou art.” 

^ S3. Mid ^ tM pdf ](ke animals drivdn by hunters^ 
aS, m K 1 e. the «wo.<h i mplM Jii ” srprd^hilts.” 
ep. service lor a friend to do* 

31* 33* addremmg etjuals. Oddies^ag his servatt. ^ 

37. whom pOsWty woula* say that^ 

they hod 'jSph4 mht tp ul»i tyrannW power im| pert^ing*" 
to them^’ ^North's PMrrd, pw ii|i>* As (he vamimshers of^ose who 
fought for &eedom aHi agiunst tyranny they w|ll {Mm thhiiqi) hove 
won 4 ” vile jm^cucst.” $0 Mi|mn in ^ Papghter to that 

, t 
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good find'*’ the tlftMe of Ou^oaea e "i|f 4 wiieatVictO(]^,” i.a. o# 

which ww disbOiu)iutdikrCi^*'^<»M^ to Ae tMeoitte It oushed 

the en/fOm of the GwdU and establfthed thrthfnala^ tg V^&p (g 
Qv^ Greece. ^ 

4i* Wp; «» we ^y, ^stand by^^ ? 

4^;. reputation ; cf. u a. 5pa 

46. sma^Jkt taatCf tincture i see Oe 

50. Hfw because avenged by tbe death of BrUtUS no more 

need ** Caesar’s spirit tange for revenge’* (ni* t, a 70), , 

58, ^9. Referring to the last Scene, 10—^5. 

6oa mtertain^ take into my service ; see G. 

61* spend. See Bx&aet 48 from Plutarch* 

6«* pref^% recommend. 

68-^75. A notable speech, since it sums up exactly the t#d main 
and dissimilar motives which led to the murder of Cssar: dn the one 
hand* the pure disinterested patriotism of Brutus who sought only the 
good (as he judged) of Rome; on the other hand, the personal jealonsy 
and ** private griefs” (ill. 1. a 17) of Cassius and the rest 

This generous and genuine admiratidh of his enemy’s merits is one 
of the pleasantest ti%ils in Antony’s character. See Extract 47 from 
Pldtarch. 

69. see save in the * Glossary.* 

71, 7*. general koneH thought,, xomfftm goed h oiL Cf. n. i. la; 
III. 1. 170; with notes. 

73- ^ 3 - See iHtroduetiofif ppa x> xx— ‘Xxtv. 

73. eknimts} see G. • 

75, Another of tflb Hnlss with Hamlet\ compare 
• He WOT a man^ take him for aH in all, 

* I shall not look upon his like again” (1. a. 187, x88). 

76, 77. M us use htm with all respect. Strictly, it was Antony, not 
Octavius, who gave orders to this effect; see EjeWact 48 (last 3 lines) 
from Plutarch. No doubt, Shakespeare jpade the chagge designedly. 
Octavius is* to be the n^ ** C%esar,” itheHtpr of all that Julius had 
created, rispresentative of that ** Csssarism *’ whidli the cons^tots had 
wjiolly failed to kill— rather, had strengthencd--when they struck^own 
the mortal frame of ^le Dictator (cf. lU r • note). It is fitting that 
^*Cmsariftm” should, thioagh Oct^us, have the tl&t^word, 

5jjS. piriui^ worth. 

77, ^ Buried t Btutttjii’a body was cremated ; see III. S59; note. 

8p, 8f . jMt gfmy. part^ share, ^ - 
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A hhrtvi athm *— 

A. S.^ Anglo-Saxon, le. English down to about the Conquest. 

Middle £. = Middle English, i.e. English from alxnit iheConque.st 
to about I ipo. 

Elizabethan E. = the English of Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries (down to about 1650^. 

0 . F.=Old French, i,e. till about iCoo. F«,=s modern French. 

Germ, as modern Gennan. Gk.= Greek. 

Ital. = modern Italian, Lat. jk Latin, 

HOTB: In wAng tbo GlossfU^ the etudent ehotxld pay very 
caxelhl attention to the context iQi which each word occurs. 

( 

t 

abide, III. I, 94 ,,,IU- 1*9; literally^ iwail the conse- 

quences of^; hence ‘ to answer, suffer for.* This use of ah‘e/f was pai;tly 
due to confusion with {connected with ‘ to pay for,’ e.g. to 
pay, i.e* suffer, for an offence, Cf. A Midsummer^Night's Dream ^ ni. 1. 
335, where the ist Quarto has, “Thou shall aby it,” the Folios abide, 

I addregsed,^iri. i. 29, *r^dy, prepared*; cf. « Henry IV,^ iv. 4. 5, 
** Our navy is address’d, o«c power (Lc^army} collected.** Milton uses 
the noun preparation* in Samsan Agonisies^ 731 (“But now 

again she nuikts address to speak/* i.e, prepares). * 

afeard^ II* *^#7 ; used by Shakespeare in the same sense fis afraid. 
Of course*^ the words are quite dist^fct 5 afeard being the post participle 
of afedity * to frighten,* S. dfeeran^ in which o- is an intensive prefix ; 
and afraid the participle of affray^ from O. F. ^raier=\MvthvLi, 
exfrediare^ Ho break t}ie peace, disturb’ (cf. Germ. Friede^ * peace’), 
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aliDf 1. 1. 163. The notion ‘guess’ points to tjbe original sense, viz* 
*to estimate.* Aim, esteem, estintaU all come in different ways from 
Lat. aestimare, *to valbe.* 

alarum; another form of alarm, from Ital. aW arme, ‘to arms I* 
(Lat. ad ilia arma); properly an alarum or alarm was^a* suirtnons to 
take up arms. Cf. Paradise Lost, rv. 985, where alarmed means that 
Satan was prepared for the fight, not that he was afraid. Now aJartlm 
keeps the idea ‘summons, call,* while alarm indicates the fear which 
such a summons causes. 

alchemy, i. 3. 159, ‘the art of transmuting base metals into gold.** 
From Arabic alkhma^al, ‘the* (Arabic article) + a corruption 

of late Greek * chemistry.* Probably was the Greek form 

of the old name of Kgypt (‘the land of KTiem *) and meant ‘the Egyptian 
art.* Later the word got confused with ‘to pour,’ and 

‘ sap,* whence the form to which we owe the spellings ‘alchjmiy,* 

and ‘ch^miist* (short for ‘ alchemist *). 

an. Note that — (i) an is a weakened form of and (d ol^ drops off 
from the end of a word; cf. lawn=^lamid)\ (2) and^^W was a regular 
ui*®; (3) till about 1600 this full form and, not the shortened form an, 
commonly priiftcd. (ff. Bacon, Essays (23), “ They will set an 
house on fire, and it were but to roast their egges”; Matthew xxiv. 48, 
.But and if that evil servant shall say.** The Quartos and xst Folio 
(1623) of Shakespeare often have and where modem texts print an. 

Plow and 6r an came to mean ‘If* is much disputed. 

I* 3- 22, 11. I. r6o; •always used by Shakespeare in the 
strong sense ‘ to molest, harlh.’ So Milton speaks of Samson’s strength 
being given him that fie mi^ht ‘annoy* the Philisltneb (Samson Agonistes, 
5J8J. Cf. afmoyafue—^\w]\JiTy, haim,* Macbeth, V. i. 84, Through 
O. F. af 9 oi, * vexation * (modern F. ennui), from Lat. in odio, as in the 
phrase est tnihi in odio, ‘ it is odious to me.* 

apparent, ii. i. 198, * manifest ’= Lat, apparens. Cf. Pickard TIL, 
III. 5. 30, “apparent open gui^.** It alvsltys has this sense in Mil^n; 
see Paradise Lost, IV. 6 o 85 X. 112. In I^umbers xii. 8, “ With him will I 
speak mouth to mouth, even apparently,” the Revised Version has 
‘•nanijp^tly.* • 

arrive, i. 2, no, ‘to reach*; for this transitivft,use cf. 3 Henry VL, 
V. 3. 8, “those powers... have arri/cd our coast.” bo in Paradise Lost, 
II. 40^ “ere he arrive the happy isle.” In Elizabethan E* the omission 
of a preposition ‘verbs of motion’ is common.; cf. i i, 47. P'rom 
Lat. ad, * to '-h^ripa, ‘ shore, bank.’ 
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•jr lU 4- 35* ^ Mikott* S«. ^Ay me l 1 fondly 

dream*** FromO. ‘aka termer; cf.€k. 

tMitUto; often te Shale e$peama»‘ army/ or e(v. i» 4* v- 3* 108) 
‘division of an army* battalion*; cf* v* 6 . 4, You shall, ..lead 

our first battle^** ^^diviwon of troops. 

bay, ‘to Iwk^or ‘bark at* (zv. 1, 4^ iv. 3.' a?); "then ‘to drive or 
bring to hay* (ni. i. 404). Cf* ^to be oT said of an animal, e*g. a 
slag, taming at the last to face its pursuers ; literally the phrase means 
‘to l>e at the baying or barking of the hounds* «F. Arr aux ohois. This 
word hay is short for abay; cf. F. abH^ ‘ bailing.* (The connection 
with I-at, boMban is doubtful*) , - 

be, I. a. ao8; beest, it. 3. 7* The root bi was conjugated in the 
liresent tense indicative» singular and plural, up till about the middle of 
the 1 7th century. The singular, indeed, tvas almost limited in Elkahethan 
E. to the phrase, “if thou where the indicative beesi really has 

the force of a subjunctive; cf, 7 'he Ttmpest^ v. 134, “If thou be’st 
Prospero,” ' Forthe plural, cf. Cff$estj^n. 3a, “ we be twelve biethren,“ 
and Matthew xv. 14, “they be jblind leaders/* 

beholding, lU. a. 70, 7a, ‘obliged, indebted*; cf. Hkhard /Z, iv. 
160, “ Little arc we beholding to your love/* Tins common use arose 
through confusion with bekMen^ literally as ‘held* and so ‘held by a tie 
of obligation,* t.e. indebted. ^ 

bllL V. 9. I, ‘written paper, note*; cf. the diminutive biU^t* See 
Extracts a, 10 from Plutarch. Als^ * a public announcement, placard * 
(IV, 3. 173)— almost the modem use=:‘ advertisement.* K,biH was 
S0‘Cahed from its seal (Lat butla)^ cf. ^M//»‘^apal edict/ likewise 
named from the butla or seal. 

bootless, ni. t. 75; cf* the verb, “ it boots not to complain **=»;* it is 
no good to,* Rkhard //«, in. 4, 18. FroiO A* S. bbtf *au vantage, 
good/ which comes from ihe^Wme root as betta^» b€st» 

eatriim; Low Lat, caronia^ ‘a carcase/ from caro^ ‘ flesh.* Properly 
usAi of cormpted flesh, as‘m in. i. 375; also an ofTci^jve term of 
contempt, as in rt* i« 130, and in 7 % Merry iVives a/ Wtndsifr, lu. 3. 
905, “th^ foolish eaitton. Mistress Quickly.** 

eaut^kmi, XS. |f* ‘deceitful, not to be^ trasted*;'«^e£ 

IV. I, 33, ^‘t&ught wkh outekus jjbaits and practice*' {«stratagemh . 
Cf. th«i noun ^deceit, ctaf%,* HmUu 1* 3* i5* Ultimately^ 

from Lat. eaukia^ ‘prera^ 4 ll^/kom eaveret ‘to beware/ ^ « 
oenstute, tU. it 5 , ‘to judge*; the original (Uat. ansm^ ‘to 
estimate, Jud^e % conte oh,in Elitebethan E. So ‘judgment* ; 
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cf. 1* 3. 6p, each matj^s ca&sam, tot *pscm thy jud|;e^ 

ment’’ As we ate a{>t to judge others uo&vourotty^ ttnmt* bee come 
to mean ^tlidoe^i ao instance of the natural* tendency of words to 
deteriorate in sense. 

oereinony; sometimes (cf. 1. i. 70) used a thing symbolical of 
ceremony and po^jip/ *m external attribute of woj:j5jbi^V-24,e. abstract 
I for concrete# Cf. Meast4re/<»r Mea^ure^ It. 4.‘ 39, dp : 

‘*No cermony that to great ones Wgs (belongs), 

Not the kilims crown, nor the deputed swoid^*; 

[ and Sidney’s Apd^pt for Pdctrie (Pitt PiKiss ed. p. 3,^), “how he, 
f (-<Eneas) govemeth himself in the niine of his Country, in the preserving 
^ his old Father, and carrying aavay lus religious C€rmontiS*^^\ht at- 
tributes connected with his worship, the stura^ Penates. In ii. i. 197, 
n, 1. 13, ceremonies^:* signs, portents.’ 

oharaotery, ii« 1. 308, Uhat which is charactered, i.e. writing’; cf. 
TJ^e Merry Wtves of Windsor^ v. 5. 77, “ Fairies use flowers for their 
chaiactery,” where the context shons that ‘ writing* is tlie ^ense. Gk. 
Xa/Jtt/rrjj/i, * a stamp, mark,’ whence chara^Ur ^ ' letter* or ‘ handwriting ’ 
charm, ii. 1. 17 1 , * to lay a spell upoa,’ and so * adjure.’ Charm from 
Lat. iafmeut *song^or incastation,’ and enchant fiom Lat. tncantare, 
sti^ kej)t the notion of Spell, magual power’; cf. Milton’s Samson 
Apntstef, 9^4, “Thy fan enchanted cup and ivarbhng charms.” The 
fffice of the two woids weakened as the belief in magic declined. 

clean, l. 3.^35, ‘entirely, quite.’ ^ Now a colloquial use, but not so 
then. (T. Psatm Ixxvii- 8, “Is mercy clean gone for ever?”; and 
Isaiah xwv. 19, “ The earth is utterly broken down, the earth is clean 
dissohcd.” 

mbuate, I. 3 32, ‘region, country’; cf %ichafd //., iv. 130, 
“in^i Christian climate.” Sundaily Shakespeare uses r//OT^= ‘region’ 
or ‘temperatuie.’ Both eSme ultimately from Gk. KX//«a, ‘slope, region.* 
closet, II. J. 35; O. F. closet, a diminutive of clos, an enr/ured 
space; fiom T.at. daudtre, ‘to shut.* ^ k 

cognlzamce, ii. a. 89,^ ‘badfe’; a tqpn ^ hcialdry!tbr a device or 
emblem by which the retainers of a noble house were known; from Lat. 
cognospere<i * to know. ’ Cf. Scott, Mammn^ VI. a, “ The cogttuance of 
DtuglaS^lood.’^ Shakespeare often drUWs on heraldry for illustrations, 
• colour, II. 1. 119, ‘pretext* excuft’; cf. Lai. color ’»sed similarly. A 
favourite word in North’s PlutarcH; cf. ** that it tnifeht appear tliey had 
just ta«se and colour to attempt that” (p, 9a). Rarely used m a good 
sense = ‘ xeason, line cause,’ 
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eon, IV. 0. 98^ *to Icam by heart*; cf. Twelfth Ni^kt^ u 5. 186, “ I 
have taken great pains.ta con it” •<vk. a speech). Often med of an 
actor committing hU part to memory; dL Wordsworth, Qde on Iniima^ 
tims o//mm 0 i 0 fityi loa, ” The little actor eons a&other partT Cognate 
with A. S. cnnnaftf * to know/ ennning^ can. 

condhlt, 1*^. 16a, III. r. 19a, *to judge*; cf. Ol^hello, in. 3. 149, 
” one that so impeffecily ebnedtt*/* i.e. judges so faultily. A common 
meaning of the noun was * mental faculty,’ whence (he power of judging; 
as most people judge themselves favourably the notion ‘self-conceit’ 
came in; cf. Homans xii. j6, “ Be n<»t wise in your own conceits.” 

conehing, III. r. 36; for eouch^^\.Ci how, stoop, do obeisance,’ cf. 
Holster Doister (1351), I. 4. In <7r#M’.f2jtxlu. 14 — “ Issachar is a strong 
ass couching down between two burdens” — the sense is ‘stooping.’ 
F. eouchcr. 

counters, iv. 3. 80; prtipcrly round pieces of base rnctal used in 
calculations; cf. The IVinUr's Tale, iv. 3.38, ”1 cannot do’t [the sum] 
without counters/’ Applied contemptuously, as here, to money, or to 
anything worthless. From Late I^at. coinpatatorium, from comfutare^ 
' to calculate.’ ^ 

cyrd®. IV. 3. 133; Gk. kwikos, ‘doglikc,,^i!rrish,’ from kvcoo, ‘a dog.’ 
The followers of Antisthencs, founder of the sect philosophers, 

were called kvpikoI in popular allusion to thcii ‘ currish* mode of life and 
ascetic disregard of all usages and enjoyments. Diogenes (n. t;. 4 r 2 — 323) 
was the most noted of the Cynics, 

degree, xi. i. 26, ‘step*; cf. CoHolanus, n. 2, 29, “ his ascent h not 
by such easy de^eesT and Paradise Lost, in. 502. O. *stej>,* 

Lat, §radus. 

dint, HI. 2. 198, ‘irfipression* — the mark left by a blow (A, S. dynt)\ 
cf. Venus and Adonis, 354, “ new-fall’n snow takes any dint.” Dcn/h 
another spelling. * 

diacomfoirt, v. 3. 106, ‘discourage/ In Elizabethan writers comfort 
'gfas a word of various signiheation, meaning ‘to encourage,’ ‘help,’ 
‘stfengthen’; df. the Praye^Book “to ^pccour, help, and 9puifoit, all 
that arc in danger, necessity^ anti tribulation The Litany’). See too 
John xiv. i6, where Comforter means * strengthener * or ‘helper* (Re- 
vised Version), and r8, “I will not leave you comfortless,” i.e. desolate, 
without support.! Tlie original notion was ‘to fortis,^ from con- 
fortare, ^ * * 

dodmsday, lU. r. 98; A. S. d4mes dagf^^ay of jtidgmen|jf* r Cf. 
A, S. diman^ ‘to Judge,* whence dum. We gel the same root in Gk. 
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'law,* from rlOrnu, ‘I set’; the notioti being^' something laid 
down — adeci&ion.* 

elemeot. It wai^ an old belief that all existing things consist of four 
elements or constituent parts, viz. fire, water, earth and air; that in the 
human body these tlments appear a$ four moistures or ‘ humours,’ viz. 
^ choler ( =fire), phlegm (= water), melancholy (= earth), blogd( wjflr) ; and 
that a man’s 'temperament* or nature depends on how elements or 
• humours’ are ‘ tempered,* i.e. mixed, in him. Cf v. 5. 73, ojkI Twelfth 
Nighty n. 3. 10, ‘‘Does not our life consist of the four elements?” 
Element came to be used specially of one of the four 'elements,* 
viz. the air and sky; cf. I, 3. iiS, and North’s Plutarch^ "Tht* 
night before the battle, men saw a great firebrand in the element,” 
I.e. sky (p. 81), 

emulation, li. 3. 14, 'jealousy, envy*; the usual sense in Shake- 
speare — not 'rivalry.* Cf. As You Like Jt, l. i. J50, “an envious 
emulator of every man’s good parts” (i.e. envier). In Galatians v. 20, 
“variance, emulaiionsy wratlj,” the Revised Version changes to ‘jeal- 
ousies’; see too Romans xi. 14. Lat. amulariy 'to strive equal.’ 

entirtain, v. 5, 60, ‘ to take into service’; cf. The 7 wo Gentlemen of 
Vefondy 11. 4. 110, “Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant.” 
F. ^ntretenif y ‘ to mJntain, support.’ 

*f^tasy, Ji. I. 331 ; fancy is a shortened form. Akin to phantasma 
(y* 1* 65)1 phantom. All come ultimately from Gk. tpayrd^eiVy ‘to 
make visible, display.’ 

favour, I. 9. gr, II, I, 76, ‘fac^, countenance.* Cf. Richard II. y 
IV, 168, “I well remember the fSvours of these men.” First favour 
meant ‘kindness,’ then (2) •expression of kindness in the face, •then 
(3) the face itself. * • • 

•fell, in. I. 269; Old English fel ‘fierce, cruel’; akin to felony the 
older sense of whicli was 'a fierce, savage man,’ then ‘ one who robbed 
with violence,’ and so any robber. 

fleer, i. 3. 117, ‘to grin,’ from a Scandinavian word 'to titter, 

* giggle’ I hence the common senje ‘ to lauglfat, mock’; rf. Romeo ^ ^^5. 

59, “To fleer and scorn St our solemnity.’^ So in Tennyson’s Queen 

Maryy n. 2 : 

“ I have heard 

One of your Council ^eer and jeer at liim.** 

fond, HI. I. 39, ‘foolish’; its old meaning. Cf. Kingl^ar^v^, 7. 

60, *jl am a very foolish fond old man”; so in the Prayer- Booky 
‘ Articles,’ xxii., “ a fond thing vainly invented.” Oijginally fo)id was 
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ti a hdnaee^t Sp dWkeiipcare m^/nfM in It «. $ig[t ** this 

^ mjeilMi f^/k$f 0 ijt with gcji^ and in 0MW!»W» it» 4. I$S. 
Here !i« tneem that the steesks en« dawn Intersect the cloud^n^d 
W$itii^teth€lha«W|thildadcfhret*^^ |Theimrhy^>»*to 

adenh' Is nf c|ult^ dkhact erigint coining {irom A* S.^wiWwii.) 

'disposed* (i* tf^ t^j); Falstaff says that he was ** virtuoasiy 
glvetii" I Mmy /r., in, a* Abo * addicted* (Ht 1, 188). 

hindlwwli; I, I. 30? A' S. hemd^gnifeorc ^ gmt 9 f€ Is the some as 
seewr, *wdtk,* since the prefix ge^ does not affect the sense (j>eeyw#f). 
The i in * handiwork * Is a reliqof this pfefu 


IWToe* lu. u S73 ; espeaally used in ' tp ciy " ^aroc** *«.* to give no 
quartcTt spate none,* i.e. a signal for indtscnmuiate slaughter. Cf J^ptg 
Jdhn^ ll* 3574 ^‘Oy, ‘havoc,* kings,” and C^riotanus^ nu i. 273, 
Ajqtarentiy connected with 0 . F. * plunder/ the whole phrase 
being imitated from O. F. <n>r Aav^t, 

}M 93 Mk tJl. a. 16^; probably ^c<^n/ rather than ‘ inei* (on which 
the cofin rested)* Bevived from X4tt. * a harrow,* heahst origiU' 
ally hieant a triangular fnune sliaped like* a hart^ow, for holding lights 
at a chnrdieervleei s 4 >ccia]ly the services ^in Holy Week. Later, hearu 
was applied to tlta iUmninatibii at a funeral, and tlien to almost every- 
thing coturected with a funeral* Thus it could signify the d*ead body, 
the cofflhi the palJ covering It, the bier, the fUnend car, the service (cf. 
the Olosse to the Shephewrdi Calenders Novemkris and the grave. 
S^etxmes Uidrefore its e^t sense is^oubtlul; cf* Hamkts 1* 4* 47, 
“heaiaed in death/’ where ‘entmbed * or * cncbd^aCd* is equally suitable. 

Ida^ the regi^ neiOer possessive Ittonouh till about 1600; cf* 
CeneSii i is, “herb yielding seed al^ his kind»*^ and iii> W sMl 
bruise thy head, |tnd t^nx shaft t^tse Ms hkdi*^ At the close of the « 
16th eqntdry iis came ipto use, but sloy^ Spenser never has iis; the 
Bible of 1611 never; Bacon rarely; Mdton only three times in his poetry 
iHetimtp OdSt Jgd, flsradm Zesi^ h 2341 tv. 813)1 «hd veiy rarely m 
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works prliM:^ p^or to W$ 4 «atk does iu oceon immesm^ 

pcctcd wfili tU original. For bis iise ofj^ m 

«eer. «.|iK4,itr. tod 3.45. W, • ^ | 

IXWt^, it* 0* <1** * to elasb*; the frequentative Vetb of %Hrt in its old 
sense *to <Mi*; kiurtir, ‘to dasb» strike agaSnst.* The woi^ 
implies violent# niriiilng motion and the noise madd tbereliy* See As ^ 
You Liki //* IV. 3. 13a. Hurl is short for hurih. 

InciKcpOratte, Lk 34 f35aincoipoTat^^» A noticeable point In F^sa* 
bethan English is the tendency to make the past participles of verilis of 
I^atin origin conform with the Latin forms. This is the case especially 
with verbs of which the Latin originals belong to the tst and 3rd 
ctJnjugalions. Tbe#iEliakespeai‘c and Milton have nuny paxticiplealike 
‘create* {srsaius)t ‘consecrate* (c&Msscra/us)^ ‘dedicate,* where the 
termination in modern English •n/W,= Lat« •atusy the passive 
participial termination of the ist conjugation. 

So Miith the Latin 3rd conjugation; I^atinised participles such as 
distract (distraittts)^iv. 3. 155— deject* ‘attent* {atUttius)^ 

‘suspect,* * addict •jwllute* {pollu(us)y with many others, arc 

to be*found in Shakespeare or Milton. Further, participles not fiom the 
L.itin are abbgsviated by analogy; e.g. Milton {Paradise Losl^ I. 193) 
has** uplift ’s= * upliftrf^f,* though hfi as of Scandinavian origin. 

ImUreotlon, ^v. 3. 75, * dishonest qjmctice, crooked dealing.* Sec 
Aing yohUy III, I. fjf), and cf. J^ickarJ ///,, i, 4. 224, “ IJc needs no 
uhiirect net lawless course.*’ JLat. negative prefix f«, ‘nol’+d’/Vi^/r, 
‘straight*; so the melajdior i| the same as in * straightforward * = fair. 

insnppresslve, it. 1. 1 34. In modem £. the sulEx ive is active= ‘able 
01 inclined to’; Elizabethan wi iters treated it as both active and passive. 
Cf. As Ym Like Uy ill. 2. 10, “The fair, the chaste and unexpressive 
she,” i.e. not to l>c expressed. So uncomprehensk/e^ ‘Incomprehensible,’ 
7 tmlm and Cressiday III. 3. 198. The use of/he adjectival^terminatiogl 
was less dehnoi and regular^then fhan nova 

jigging, IV. 157; a contemptuous word for ‘rhyming*; cf 
Marlowg’s Tamburlaine 1, Prologue, “From jigging veins of rhynpng 
motifer witf.” The noun /(g sometimes meant a farcical ballad, but more 
drten a merry dance, O. F. *S fiddle, dance’; cf. Qerip. 

* a fiddle.* 

keri^blef, ti, i* ^15, *a cloth to cover {cmvyir) the head (O, F. chef 
from ru^^)*;^‘k^c}uefs’ ore shown in iUurntnated MSE* and in old 

J. C. ^ A U 
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inonaments of womtm Gradually iht notion of *head' was lost, and 
the word came to mean simply ‘covering:*: hence hma-ktrchitf^ tieck’ 
kerchief. « 

iQiaYe, IV. 3. ^41, 269, ‘boy*; the Oiiginal sense; cf. Germ, knahe^ 
‘boy.* Ofiej^ a kindly foim of address; cf. King Lear^ 1. 4. 103, “Kow/i 
my friendly knave, I thank thee.’* * 

Jief, I. 95; an adjective =s* dear*; cf, “my liefest liege” my 
dearest lord,’ a Henry V/., in. i. 164, Akin to Germ, /ied; cf, /tef* 
hahen^ ‘to hold dear,’ and O. F. avoir cher» “ I had as lief not be as 
live” may l)e analysed — *1 would consider ( = have) it as pleasant a 
thing not to be as to live, etc.* 

marry, i. a. 129; corrupted fiom the name of the ‘Virgin Mary'\ 
cf. “by’r /o</v” = *by out Lady,* i.c the Vii^gin. Such expressions 
dated from the pre- Reformation times in England. 'I’he common 
meanings of marry are ‘ indeed, to be sure* and ‘ why* (as an expletive 
implying some contempt). 

merely, I. 2. 59, ‘ abstdiUely, quite*; a common Elizabethan use; 
cf. Hamlet^ 1. 2. 137. So absolute, unqualified’: c^g, ‘“his 

mere enemy,” The Merchant^of V'eniccy in. 2, 265. Lat. merusy *puie, 
nnniixed.* ^ ^ 

methinlm, iii. 2. 113; methought. These are really impehonal 
constructions such aswcie much used in pre-Elizabethan TCnglish ; their 
meaning is, ‘it scems^ or seemed, to me,’ The pronoun is a dative, and 
the verb is not the ordinary ve.b ‘to think* ^ A. S. \>enaint but an 
obsolete impersonal verb ‘to seen* ^ A. S. \>yncan. These cognate 
verbs got confused through their siniilority; the distinction between 
them as regards ersage and sense is «howft in Milton’s Patcuiise 
Pegawed^ Ii. 266, Him thought he hy the biook of Cliorith stood ” = 

‘ to him it seemed that ’ etc. Cf. the difference between their (ierman 
cognates denkm, ‘to think,* used personally, and the impersonal es 
dunktj ‘ it seems* ; also the double use of Gk, ^oKtiv. For the old 
< 5 uipersonal fionsl ructions ^ef. .Sj>enscr, Prothalamion 60, “ Them scent'd 
they never saw a sight stf fayie. ” 

mettle, i. i. 66, i. 2. 313, ‘ disjjosition, temper'; sometimes implying 
‘high temper, bold spirit* (n. i. 134, IV. 2. 24). MeiiU is only another 
spelling of nutal (Lat. ntetcdlum)^ and we find both forms indi!^criminately 
in the dst Folio. Npw mettle is used for the metaphorical senses— 

‘ temper, spirit* ; cf. ‘ on his mettle.* 

mistook, 1. 2. 48. Elizabethans often use die foj^ of Uie*p^t tense 
as a past partfCiple|-cf, took (xi. 1. 50), shook {Henryk. ^ v. 2. 191), 
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farso 6 ^ (Othello^ IV* 1. 1 25), «tole (n. i. *58) ; and convcrs^y with certain 
verbs, c.g. begin ^ Hng^ spring, the form of the past participle as a past 
tense. Thus Shakespeare and Milton nearly always write instead 
of sang: cf. Paradise Lost, in. 18, “ I suf^ of Chaos and eternal night” 
moe, or mo, n. i. 71, v. 3. ioi«*more'; both forps (bnt nm is, 
commoner) are ftsed without any distinction in the ist Folio, and 
each is often changed to more in the later Folios. Middle £. moy 
from A. S. md, * more, others,* indicated number ; more, fr<m» 
A. S, mdra, ‘greater,’ indicated magnitude; now more serves both 
purposes. In Elizabethan writers moe is frequent; cf. the Faerie QueeneT^ 
3 * 35 » All tliese, and many evils moe haunt ire.” 
morrow, n. 1. 27S, ‘mornfng.’ These two words and morn are 
cognates, all coming from tlie Middle E. morwen, which was softened 
from A. S. morgen; cf. Germ, morgen^ 

napkin, iii. 2. 1 38 = ‘ handkerchief,* as always in Shakespeai'e. The 
handkerchief which leads to such trouble between Olhello and Desdemona 
is called a ‘napkin* several times; cf. Othello, iii. 3. 28^, 290. F. 

•* cloth ’ + diminutive suffix kin; cognates napery, ‘table-linen,* 
apron ( = <2 napron)* * 

naughty, i. 1, 1IS; always used by Shakespeare = * bad, good for 
tiifUght ' ; cf. The Mefxhant of Venice, v. 91, “So shines a good deed in 
a naughty world.” Cf. Pnyverbs vi. 12, “A naughty person, a wicked 
man, walkcth with a froward mouth.** Naught is a negative form of 
a light \ the old«negative ne-^au^hf fannnected with whit)* 

nice, IV. 3. 8, ‘trilling*; froii#Lat. nescius, ‘ignorant.* Nice first 
meant ‘ foolish,’ thence ‘ foolishly particular,* ‘dainty. ’ So ^'^nice oflfimee** 
is one about which it if needless to be too particular. Cf. 2 J/enry IV, 
IV- r. 190, 191, “every slight cause... every idle, nice and wanton reason.” 

cftlal, 3. 3. 109, ‘refuse’; properly ‘bits that fall off,' e.g. chips of 
wood ; cf. cognate Germ, abfall, ‘rubbish.* Used, as a rule, of ‘waste 
meat’ — the parts of an animal not fit for eating. 

orchajd, ill. 2. 253; in Shakespeare^ commonly, if not alwl^^s, 

= ‘ garden.’* This was tl «5 original s&^^,*orchard \>€\\\%~W0rt-yard, 

* herb-garden * ; *wort^ ‘ herb, plant* Cf. Marlowe’s Heyo and Leaftder, 
n.gSdf “ Leander now.. .Enter’d the orchard of th* Hesperides,”i^. the 

* garden?^ Garden and yard are collate. 

orta, IV. I. 37, ‘leavings, remnants’; cf. Lucrece, 985 ~ 7 > “a 
beggar’s orts... disdained scraps,” From A. S. prefix or, * out' +etan, 
‘to eat’f so that the notion in tfl-fis ‘ something left after the best part 
has been eaten away.' 
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i^nd leave Oiek Qt)ier|*'aa 4 Wiit 4 , ^They^i^^ dtiier«4Uid 

6 |M!a3c of (fitflyfrrfiM wwonju In l^ngHsh 

vrl&eii'tle plotal faiWoii 

ebeeanfe iM^otiae oS^lete* m «4 at tiine M^r Vras used t> 

for both iod fdoral) this j^toved ocmfiUitig* kod a fresh p|aral 

ivas ibroted l^ adding the ordinary plural imffix 
parl^t V. 1. SI, ^coovetsationi conference^; especially between 
enemies withd view toan agreement. Ct, farli in same sense ; cf. 
y^AHt lb S05, ** Our trumpet caU’d you to this gentle paric,” F. par/^r, 
passion, i. a, 40, 48 ; ubcd of any strong feeling, ei»otion<<"'as love, 
grief (ill. 1. aS^), joy; cf. J^i»^ latr^ v* 3. 198, “ ’Tvrixt two extremes of 
passioni joy and grkf. ” I.at. /assic, ‘ suffering, feeling,* from paid, ‘ to 
suffer** 

peevish, v. 1. 61, ‘silly, childii,h.’ Shakespeare often applies the 
word thus, without any notion of ill-temper or ffetfulness, to diiUiren ; 
cf. RicharS HI, ^ iv, a. 100, “ When RichmouS!l was a little peevish boy.** 
The original idea was * making a plaintive cry,* as the per^U dos^s. 

physical, ij. x. a6i, ‘wholesome, salutary,* from the notion ‘per- 
taining to physic =? remedy.* Cf. Coriolama^ i. 5.* 19: 

“The blood I drop is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me.** •* 

preTsnt, 111* 1- 35, V, 1, 105, ‘to anticipate, forestall*; cf. Psalm cxix. 
148, “Mine eyes prevent the nighs watches,** and i Tkesialoniam iv, 15, 
**W€ which are alive... shall not prevent them which are asleep,’* i.e. 
riseM>efore. Hence prevention (xi. 1.M85, in. i, 1 9) =a ‘hindrance 
through being forestii&led.’ lAi, ptavtnire^ ‘to •come l>cfore,* 

proper* Used in three senses in this play. ( r ) ‘ One’s owu * ■= 1 .at. 
frvpTMs, ‘own*; cC, v. 3. 96, and CymbilitUf iv. «. 97, “ W,hen Miave 
slain thee with my proper hand.” (2) * Teculiar to* ; cf. i. a. 41, and 
Measure for Measure^ v. iib, “faults proper to himself.** {3) ‘ Fine’; 
i£\, I. eS, and A Midsuthnur NighPs Dnam^ i* 2. 88, “a proper... 1 
gentlexnaa-ltke men,” 

prpperty, iv. i, 40, ‘tool*; cf. King Jahn^ V* 2: 79, "I am too 
higj^born to be propertied,*’ i.e. treated as a mere implement. ,The 
idea ‘iiiip]fimeo)t**^xs seen in ‘‘stagf*/w:^w^i’’«a'stage-requirit^^^ 

tii 158. In poetiy purple (like JLat. purpureus) oflen 
means •red’ $ Elisabethan writers epfdy it m blood. <X Riehard //., 
m. 3. 94, ‘^The pmpk testament of hheding war.** Cf, itop^pafipew aXpa 
and tfi^rerin Hom^, and VergU^/nr/urris mars, « 

' ' *. 
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pva:pmi Htv u Tht iihiwe ^tc^’tW ^aipoitt’* 

‘ in confarmiQ' t<> <inet 4 purpose or iddi* : iaakip ^ , A 
UtoMl til|iijldftti^ of prx^s Mid luifr ^ 

tfatno #0^ Oich Oomi)^ i^m lAt /r<^ ^ 

, q^vkik, f» %4 3001 of hk^ spright%*j ttio oijgiiiai ty^on of ; 

Iho word Myiei; of. ”tho quick and the S(f *W ^ 

cause to live* or (intransitively) *to revive.* **Tke Mistrefs wSiick^t 
serve qtiickens wkat*a dead^’* Temp€sly nr. u d* 

taacaJl, tv» 3. 80. A term of the chase for animals not worth 
hunting on account of their iean, poor condition, or too young ; 

Yfiu Like It, 111. 3. 58, Homs?.. .the noblest deer hath them as huge 
as the rascal.” Hence the general sense ‘mean, good for nothing.^ * 
F. racaitie, ‘rabble.* 

repeal, 111. 1. 51 ; in the literal sense ‘to recall* (F. rappeier, Lat. ft, 

* back’ -H appellartt to * call, summon *), especially from exile ; cf. Riehttrtl 
IL^ IJ. a. 49, “The hanisKd BolinghroVe tepeals himself,** te. returns 
from exile. i. ^ 

rheumy, li. i. a66, ‘causing cold.* In Shakespeare rkmm has its 
original notion ‘ moisture,* ‘ flux * ; and rheumatic diseases” (A Mid'- 
summtr^Nighls jDtet^ntt n. i. 105) are those which produce a flux or 
floi^iing of the * humours* of the body, e.g. catarrhs, coughs, cpld- Gk. 
^Tfta, *a flowing,* from ‘to flow,* 

• rive, I. 3.%, IV. 3. 85, ‘to cleave, split*; cf. Coriolamn, v, 3, 133, “a 
bolt (i e tlmndcibolt) that should but rive an oak** Now uncommon 
exfopt in the participle riven^ >ycm to nft^ *a fissure, rent,* and reep 
{liteially 4 a. gap* in the sea). ^ ^ 

rote, IV. 3. 98; rjways used In the phrase,^ rote heart,’ 
literally * in a beaten track or route*; cf. routine. From O. F. rote, 
modem F, wute, ‘way* = Lat. rttpia (i.e. rupfa Wfl), ‘a way br(dien 
through oTi't.aUes.* 

sad, I, 2. 217, ‘grave, serious,* nithunt any notion of sorrow; a 
common use then. Cf. Hewy Yi, iv. 1 “the sad and sol||pn 
* priests*'; arsi Milton, Pa^adtse^Iostt 541, “in hit face I see sad 
resolution.” The original sense was ‘sated,’ A. S. sad being akin to 
Lat. s(itist ‘enough.’ 

^vef fii. 2. 66, V. 5. 69, ‘ except’ ; tarte followed by the nominative case 
♦was a common idiom from Chaucei *f time to Milton’s. Cf. i^Hings iii. 
18, “there no stranger with us in the house, save we two.*** So in 
Paradm last, 11. 814, Sme he who reigns above, none can resist.” 

In these instances stevt is a conjunction of pmticipial origin, not a 
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preposition, and probably came from an absolute construction. Thus 
"save I** may be short for *I being savof’iK' excepted/ Now savet 
like fx€e^i, is commonly treated as a preposition.^ 

aecnil^. Elizabethan writers often use securest* too confident, 
carelessiLat. seeurus. Ci Richard IL, v. 3. 43, "secure, foolhardy , 
king," and Fletcher's quibbling lines, ,« 

"To secure yourselves from these, 

, Be not too secure in ease." 

In Macbeikt lit. 5. 3s, "Security is mortal’s chiefest enemy,” the sense 
‘carelessness, over-confidence* j so in this play, ii. 3. 8. 
aeimot ; a term frequent in the stage-directions of Elizabethan plays 
for a set of notes on a trumpet, sounded as a signal, e.g. of departure 
(l. e. 14); what notes composed a ‘sennet* is not known, but it was 
dlflerent from a ‘ flourish * (i. a. 78). Sometimes spelt signeit which 
shows the derivation — 0. F. sigfuU I^t. sigmm^ * a sign.* 

threwdlyt^ f U. 1. 146; used by Shakespeare unfavourably with an 
intensive force® ‘highly,* ‘very’; cf. AlPs Well That Ends Welly m, 

5* 91, "He’s shrewdly vexed at something.*’ This use comqs from 
shrewd (the past participle of schreweny ‘to curse*) in its old sense 
‘bad’ ; cf. Kin^ Jehny v. 5. 14, " foul shrewd newr,,’* i.e. bad news. 

•Irrah, lli. i. 10; a contemptuous form of address. Derived ttHi- 
mately from Lat. senior; cf. j/>= 0 . F. sire from jw/or (whence ako 
Ital. signor), 

smatch, V. 5. 46, ‘ taste, spice qf* ; a softened form of smachy which 
was sometimes vrrilten smack in MiJfJJe E. Cf. 2 Henry JV.y 1. a. 1 1 1, 

" Yo^ lordship... hath yet some smack of ^ge in yi>u, some rehJi of the 
saliness of time." Aljyn to Germ, gesckmac^y ‘ ta:te.* 

sooth, ‘truth*; cf. forsoothy soothsayer (i. z. 19). Used adverbially 
(cf. II. 4. ao, " Sooth, madam, I hear nothing"), sooth is short for, ‘ in 
sooth. * Adverbial phrases in constant use naturally get abbreviated, 
stare, iv. 3. a8o, ‘ to stiffen, stand on end* ; the original notion was 
stiff*; ^f. Germ. ‘stiff,’ and the verb starreny which, like 

stare in E., is used both ofreyer looking fixedfy and of hair ' standing on 
end.’ Cf. The Tempest^ I. a. ^13, with hair up-stating." 

stead, V. I. 85, ‘place*; for the plural cf. i Chronida v. aa, "there 
fell down many slain... And they dwelt in their steads until the captivity.’* 
Obsolete pow except in compound, e.g. bedstead y homestead, instead, 
A. S. lledty ‘place* ; akin to Germ, stadt, ‘town.* 

saeoess. Its usual swe in Elizabethan E. is ‘result, fortune how 
a person fares in a matter, or a thing turns out, whether well or ill. So 
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dearly in V. 3. 66, “good success,” and in Troilu$ and Cressida, if. fl. 
1x7, “Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause.” It also meant, as 
always now, *good fortune’; cf. n. a* 6, v. 3. 65, 

testy, IV. 3. 46, *e^ly angered, fretful’ ; cf. Richard IJl^ 111* 4, 39: 

“And finds the testy gentleman so hot, 

As he will lose his head ere give consent.” 

0. F. tesiu^ ‘ heady,* from O. F, teste (i.e. tiu)^ ‘head/ 

thorough. III. I, 136, V. I. 110; a later form of through (cf. Germ. 
durch). Then not uncommon; cf. Marlowe, Faustus (1604), in. 106, < 
“And make a bridge thorough the moving air.” Used by modem 
writers sometimes for the sake of the metre; cf. Coleridge, Ancient 
Mariner^ 64, “ Thorough the fo^ it came.” From this later form we 
have thorough^ the adj. = ‘ complete,’ and thoroughly, 

toll, II. I. 206, ‘ snare’ ; F. toile, ‘cloth’ ; pi. toile 5 ,no\\%, snares for 
wild beasts.’ From Lat. tela, * a web, thing woven/ 

trash, IV- 3. 74. Originally meant bits of broken sticks found 

under trees — from Icelandic tros^ ‘twigs used for fuel, rubbish’ ; this old 
meaning is seen in I. 3. 108. Then = any ‘ refuse, worthless m«ter. dross.’ 

uu(ihrlliig, I. 141, ‘an inferior/ Diminutive suffixes such as -ing 
sometimes express contempt; cf. ‘hireling,’ * w^orldling.* 

nxunerltahle, iv.^i. la, ^devoid of merit.’ In Elizabethan writers 
the termination -able, now commonly passive, was often active = -y^/; 

^t\xneable'*^t\xntful in A Midsummer- Night' s Dream, i, 1. 184, “More 
tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear.” We still have ‘changeable,’ 
‘peaceable,’ ai«l some others, used attively. 

unnumbered, iii. i. 63. Elifhbethan writers constantly treat the 
termination -id, which belongs to the passive participle, as equal hi the 
adjectival ending -abl?', especially with words whkh have the negative 
prefix ten-, and the sense ‘not to be.* Cf. unavotded^^ noX to be 
avoided, <iiievito/^/p,’ and uftvalued^* ixivoXuable* Richard III,, iv. 4. 
117. 1* 4- ^7* in Milton often; cf. D Allegro, 40, “unreprovM 
pleasures frce” = ‘not to be reproved, blameless.’ 

vouchsafe, ‘to deign’; or^Jinarily ‘ de4gn to grantd but also^o 
accept* (II. *1. 313); cf. Timon of Ath^s,\, x. 151, “Vouchsafe my 
labour” (:= accept my work). Literally to vouch, or warrant, safe, 

• wffli}^ I. 3. 81, * the time* ; common in exclamations of grief such as 
, “ woe” (or “alas”) “ the wlule”=tl^ times, the age. See 'fhe Merchant 
of Venice, i. 31 and Richard III, li. 3. 8 (“God help theiwhUe”). 

yum, II, 1, 119, ‘to grieve’ ; cf. Henry V,, 11. 3. 6, “ Falstaffhe is 
dead... wa must yearn therefore.” There, as here, ist Folio reads 
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cf. tbe III* io* ft* **Ai4 Wi Ills fsint heart 

mufib eanied at the Chaeeeer usei grieve/ The 

difihrence in arm thnss cmca Itnm A. S. mrmim^ * to 

he sad and j^emi fixun p*mmimf whm^ k merely a prefix 

whidh does nei aifiect Ihe sem* Of. tan &om 4aMist^ and firom^ 
In^each the prefix ^ has softened into The A* S. adj. 
esm * p 0 or» sad* 1$ akin to Germ, arm, * poor/ ( Vtam, ‘ to long for/ 
Is distil) 




SHAKESPEARE'S USE OF* PLUTARCH. 


The source to which Shakespeare owed the plot of Julius Cmsar 
North’s translation of Plutarch’s^fw. Plutarch, a Grredc writer of the , 
first century A.D., wrote the bio^jraphies of many celebrated Greeks and 
Romans. There was a French translation of his work made by JaqtteS 
Amyot, Bishop of Auxerre. PVom this French version, not firoln the 
original Greek, this collection of Lives was rendered into English by 
Sir Thoma.s North. North’s Plutarch (as it is commonly called) ap^- 
pcared in 1 579 ; the numerous reprints proved its populariQr then. It 
supplied Shakespeare with the material his three Roman plays, Julhis 
Casar^ Conolanus^ and Antony and Cleopaira ; with some detmls, and 
th^jjames of certain characters, in A Midsummer* Night s Dream and 
Timon of Athens \ and perhaps u ith some of the classical knowledge 
sliown in the^lusions scattered throughout his plays. 

The sj^cial Lives upon which Shakespeare drew for the facts of 
Julius C<pj‘/ir*were those of Caes.^, Brutus, and Antony; and his 
ohligatiojs may be ranged under ^rce headings. He owes to North’s 
Piuian //, 

( ] ) The whole story of the play ; 

^ (i) Personal details concerning some of the characters ; 

• Occasional turns of expression and descriptive touches. 

(i) That the whole story of Julius Casar is derived firom Plutarch 
will be made plain by the Extracts ” which are given later. As 
illust rations ^of Shakespeare’s ii^lebtedness'the followinf incidents ^d 
details of the play may be Voted speciall;^; 

I'he Lupercalia and Antony’s offer of the crown ; the interview 
belweSi^Jflrutus and Portia ; the omens of Oesar’s fall : Calpumia^s en* 
treaties and Decius Brutus’s persuasions: the warnings of the Soothsayer 
and Artentidorus; the murder: Antony’s oration and the rea<Tingof the 
will^ C^'nna’s death; the apparition of Caesar’s ghost: the battle at 
Philippi : the deaths of Cassius and Brutus. 
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(a) By “personal details** concerning tlic dramatis persona are 
meant such points as these: 

Caesar’s ^^falling sickness/* and his superstitionsness : Antony *s 
pleasure-loving tastes: Cicero’s fondness for Gmk: Cassius’s “lean 
and hungry look,” his thick sight,” Epicurean views, “choleric” 
tempenuhent :«Bnitns*s studious habits and pbilosoph| (the Stoic)* * 
(3) Verbal resemblances between Julius Casar and North’s trans- 
lation occur constantly We may suppose that Shakespeare wrote the 
*play with the narrative of the Lives fresh in his memory, and thus, 
^jerhaps unconsdously, repeated parts of what he had read. Several of 
these verbal coincidences have been pointed out in the Notes; some 
others may be given here. , 

“Indeed, they say the senators to-roorrow 
Mean to establish Csesar as a king ; 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and land. 

In every place, save here in Italy.” i. 3. 85-88. 

“They *vere ready.,. to proclaim him kii^g of all his i)rovince.s of the 
Empire of Rome out of Italy, a^d that he .should wear his diaJefii in all 
other places both by sea and land.** life g/ Caesar. 

**To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To eveiy several man, seventy-five drachmas* 

Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

Ills private arbours and ntw-planted orchaids, < 

On this side Tiber.” iii. 2.«246, 247, 252-254. 

‘^Ic bequeathed unto every citizen of* Rome 75 dra i , 

and left his gardens aftd arbours unto the pCtiple,* which I mill on 

this side of the river Tiber.*’ Life of Brutus, 

t 

“You have condemn’d and noted Luciu.s Pella,*' iv, 3, 2. 
“Brutus did condemn and note Lucius Pella.” Li/e of Brutus* 

'doming fit>m Sardis,’ on our form^* ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell,” v, 1. 80, 81. 

“There came two eagles that... lighted upon two 01 ine^4oreini'>st 

ensigns.” Life of Brutus, , 

* 

“What are you, then, determined to do?” V. i, 100. 

“ What art d^ou then determined to do ? ” Life of Brutus, 
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dare assur^ thee that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 

The gods defrad him from so great a shame I 
When you do find him, or alive or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himself.” v. 4. 2r-a5, 
dare assure thee, that no enemy hath taken ndr shall take 
Marcus Brutus alive, and I beseech God keep him from that fortune : 
for wheresoever he be found, alive or dead, he will be found like 
himself,” Life of Brutus* 

“The last of all the Romans, fare thee well!” v, 3. 99. 

“He lamented the death of Cassius, calling him the last of all the 
Romans,” Life of Brutus* 

Julius Ctesar, then, is not an example of Shakespeare’s resourceful- 
ness in the invention of a plot and incidents. Apart from the charac- 
terisation and poetry Df the play, it is in his treatment of the material 
supplied by Plutarch that he reveals his genius. Making th# murder of 
Caesar \fitli its avengement the central idea, he has selected only those 
incidents which bear directly on his purpose, has brought them into 
clo.^ vital relations,* and omitted^ evcrytliing in PhitarcVs narrative 
thaPwas irrelevant. The outcome is a closely knit work, inspired 
through all iu parts by one main idea winch unities the whole,- And 
this result is achieved at the cost of a few inconsiderable deviations 
from history, Chey are as foJluw'S P 

(1) Shakespeare makes “triumph” tahe place on the 

(lay of the Lupercalia insleaft of six months before. • 

(i) He places iRe luarder of Cjesar in tht Capitol, not in the 

Curia Pompciam\\ see pp. 196, 197. 

« 

> Note particukrly h<}w Shakespeare omits all that occurred (except the 
meeting of the Triumvirs) between the flight of the conspirators in 44 b.c. and the 
campaign of 43 b.c. wliich brought about their downfall and death. The action of 
the play centres on Ceesar ; therefore from the ifloincnt his |uurder the ^le 
thought kept before us is his av«ngenie?it. At tlft cl(^ of the third Act that avenge- 
ment has begun , iIk meeting of the Triumvirs shows who will be its instruments; and 
then we^>ass straight to the last stage, which ends in its full achievement All the 
dis}Ates attid conflicts that, as a matter of history, arose between Antony a(9d the 
•Senatorial party under Octavius are left outv In the same way the events of the few 
days immediately following the murder are simplified and combined, and every thing 
omitted that would divert our attention from Cxsar's avengement. * 

Itlkas Jveen observed too that the minor actors in the conspiracy soon "disappear 
from the scene," so that interest may be focussed on the protagonists of the drama. 
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<3) wiling ^ die wffl, tibe ftmcral 

and AotonyV oration* and Octftftoi’t arrival at Umi^ to t)te aame 
day. IlistcaicaUy* tlra laardor to< 4 p pla^ op Mtirah 15$ tho will 
wa$ pnbliaMi by order of die Sonata on !Uai^ iS; the iBoneral was 
eelebratad qn Maidi ipor not and Oatavios did not arrive till May/ 

(4) Ha makes tbe Triumvirs meet at Romr instead of near 
Bonoiiia. 

(5) He oombines tbe two battles of PhilippL Riilly there was 
an interval between tbmn of twenty days; Cassius fell in the first 
battle, and Bmtus after the second. Octavius was too ill to take part in 
die first. 

Most ol these deviations from history come under the beading 
^compression.’ A dramatist, deabng with events that extend over a 
long period, must be permitted a certain license in curtailing the ' 
time and compressing the facts ; otherwise his work will be broken up 
and lack emtentmtUm. Thus in the third Act rigid adherence to history 
was quite 'Incompatible with intensity of dramatic effect ; it nould have 
necessUatrd several scenes treating each incident separately, ^nd the 
tragic force of the whole must have l)een frittered a^vay. 

One other aspect of Shakespeare’s hfindling, of Plutarch may be 
noticed, vir. the fresh touches which he adds, the suggestive stfhkes 
that heighten so much the impression made by the bare statements of 
the historian. Thus liow eflectively does he amplify the following 
sentence of Plutarch j ** taking Cjpsar’s gown... Antony laid it open to 
the sight of (hem all, shewing wba^a nuinlier of cuts and holes it had 
upoij it” Shakespeare makes Antony stiqtbe hearts of the citizens, fust 
by associating *‘C(]es^^s vesture” with t^at ci^wuing victory on the 
Sambre which evok^ at Rome such rejoicings as had scarce been 
known in all her long history, and then by partlculansinjv with fine 
audacity of fancy the very rents pierced by the several thrusts of tlie 
conspirators^though Antony had not even been present at the murder. 
T)^^s does prosaic history Income transfigured into drama. 

Again, in ^che scene o(,Ciyna*s deU.b hqyr humorous it that ** Tear 
him for his bad verses, tear him for bis bad verses rnd in the fourth 
Act how imaginative the introduction of the music and song« which 
smoo\h away the feding of unrest left by the dispute between ^the 
generals and induce a repose that harmonises with the m^ifestation' 
of the* supernatural. We must not look to Plutarch for these things. 
He furnishes the facts, and Shalce^ieare the graces of imagination.' 



^EXTRACTS FROM PLUTARCH THAT iLLyST^TE 
« JULIUS C/ESAR.'' 


ACT L 

C«Bar*a **tinnmpli over Pompey’s blood.” Scene i. 30— ^u. 

1 . ‘‘This was the last war that Cai>ar made. But the triumph he 
made into Rome for the same did as much offend the Romans, and 
moie, than any thing tliat ever he bad done before: because he had not 
overcome captains that were strangers, nor haibarous kings, but had 
destioyed the sons of Uie noblest man of Rome, whom fortune had 
ON f‘i thrown. And because he had plucked up his race the roots, 
men did not think it meet for him to t||;uTnph so for the calamities of 
l)i> countiy, rejoicing at a hi the which he had but one excuse to 
alle^ in his defence unto the gods and men, that he was compelled to 

do iliat^ he did.” (Z{/e of Cusau) 

• 

The tribunes disrobe the Images.” 

• Seine i. 69-* 74; Scene 2. 289, 290. 

2 . ^‘J^here were set up images of C\csar in the city, with diadems 
upon their lieads like^kiugsT Those the two tribunes, Flaviu^ and 
Marullu-s, went and pulled down, and furthermore, meeting with them 
that ^isl saluied Caesar as king, they committed them to prison.... C?&sar 
was so «>lf?iided withal, that he deprived Marullus and Flavius of their 
tribune diijjs.” {Life of Cotsar.) 

The feast of Lupercal” Scene if 72 ; Scene ^ 3—9. 

3 . “At tha| lime theteast Lupercaiia was celebrated, the which in 
old time men s*ay was the feast of shepherds or herdmen, and is much like 
ante theJGeast of the Lyeseans in Arca<Ua, But howsoever it is, that day 
•there are divers noblemen’s sons, ^oung men, (and some of them 
magistratdP themselves that govern then), which nw naked tHlrough the 
city, jtri^ing in sport them they meet in their way with leather thongSi 


1 that which. 
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bak and all oo, to make IhotB give pbee^. And many noblewomen and 
ge!titlewom«n also go of* purpose to stand in their way, and do put forth 
their hands to be stricken, as scholars hold them out to their school- 
master to be stricken with the ferula*: persuading themselves that, being 
with child, they shall have good delivery ; and so, bmng barren, that 
will make them to conceive with child.” {L^e of C&sar,) 

Cassius Indies Brutus. Scene a. * 

4 , ‘‘Therefore, Cassius.. .did j&rat of all speak to Brutus.... Cassius 
^ asked him if' he were determined to be in the Senate-house the first day 
of the month of March, because he heard say that Caesuras friends should 
move the council that day, that Oesar should be called king by the Senate. 
Brutus answered him, he would not be there. ‘But if we be sent for/ 
said Cassius, ‘how then?' ‘Fur myself then,* said Brutus, ‘1 mean 
not to hold my peace, but lo withstand^ it, and rather die than lose my 
liberty.’ Cassius being bold, and taking hold of this word: ‘Why,’ 
quoth he, /what Roman is he alive that will suffer thee to rlie for thy 
liberty? What? knowest thou not that tliou art Brutus?... Be thou well 
assured that at thy hands lAiey [the noblest men and best citizens] 
specially require, as a due debt unto them, tl^e taking away of the 
tyranny, being fully bent* to suffer any extremity for thy sake, so^iiat® 
thou wilt shew thyself to be the man ihou art taken for, and that they 
hope thou art*.” {Life of Brutus.) 

“Tond CaesiaB has g lean and hungry l^ok.” 

‘ Scene 2. 102 — 214.. 

r li-a 

&. “Caesar also had Cassius in great jcalyiisy, and suspected him 
much: whereupon hc^ said on a time to his friends, ‘ What will Cassius do, 
think ye ? I like not his pale looks*’ Another time when Caesar’s fpends 
complained unto him of Antonios and Dolabella, that they 'pretended^ 
some mischief towards him ; he answered them again, ‘ As for those 
fat men and smooth-combed heads,* quoth he, ‘I never reckon of 
them; but tpese pale-vi^ed and qarrion-lean pco})le,, I fear them ® 
most,* meaning Brutus and (jassius.** {Li}e of Casar,) 

refhses the crown offered him by Antony at the Luperoalla. 

^ Scene 2. *220 — 252. 

6.^ ‘^*The Romans by chance celebrated the feast called •Lupercalia, 
and Caesar, being apparelled in his triumphing robe, was set in the Tribune* 

* give way. * on. • cane. * oppose. 

* resolv^ ^ firovided that. plotted, " the Rostra. 
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where they use^ to make their orations to the people,* axtcl from thence 
Jid behold the sport of the runners*... Antonius, 1^ing one among the 
rest that was to run, leaving the ancient ceremonies and old customs of 
that solemnity, he ran to the tribune where Caesar was set, and carried a 
» laurel crown in his hand, having a royal band or diadem wreathed about 
it, which in old time was the ancient mark and token of a fcng. When he 
was come tojpaesar, he made his fellow-runners with him lift him up, and 
so he did put his laurel crown upon his head, signifying thereby that h% 
had deserved to be king. But Caesar, making® as though he refused it, « 
tiyrned away his head. The people were so rejoiced at it, that they a)^ 
clapped their hands for joy. Antonius again did put it on his head : 
Caesar again refused it ; and thhs they were striving off and on a great 
while together. As oft as Antonius did put this laurel ciown unto him, 
a few of his followers rejoiced at it : and as oft also as Caesar refused it, 
all the people together clapped their hands. And this was a wonderful 
thing, that they suffered all things subjects should do by commandment 
of their kings; and yet they could not abide the name of a king, detest- 
ing it ^ the utter destruction of their liberty. Caesar, in a rage, arose 
out of his seat, and pjucking down the cellar of his gown from his neck, 
he shewed it naked ^bidding any man strike off his head that would.” * 
(/j^r of Brutus,) 

Cassar ‘^lightly esteems” the Senate*. 

7 . “ Whan they had decreed dirers honours for him in the Senate, 

tl.e Consuls and Praetors, accompanied with the whole assembly of the 
Senate, ^'cnt unto him in tlie market-place*, where he was set ky the 
pulpit® for orations, t9 tell him what honours thjy had decreed for him 
in his absence. But he, silting still in his majesty, disdaining to rise up 
untd the^n when they came in, as if they had been private men, 
answered them : * that his honours had more need to be cut off than 
enlarged. ’ This did not only offend the Senate but the common people 
also, to see that he should so lightly esteem of the magistrates ol^h<5 
comraonwcifllli : insomuch as e?ery mamthsft might lawAUy go his way 
departed theneft very sorrowfully. Thereupon also Caesar rising de- 
pajteci home to his house, and tearing open his doublet-collar, unking 
his ncc]?bare, he cried out aloud his fiiciids, ‘that his throat was 

1 are * pretending. * • 

' The events described in Extracts 6 and 7 took place on different occasions, but 
Shakesp^e has combined them partly. 

* Forum. * the Rostra. 
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to ofer td aiky nmo that would oora^ and cut it/ Notwithstanding 
it Is repomd, that ahorwardb^ to excuse his folly, he imputed it to his 
disease) saying, Mbat thdr wits are not perhti which bate this disease 
of the &lluig evil*, %hen standing on their fed they speak to the 
commoig^ people, hut are soon troubled with a trembling of their body, o 
and a sudden" dimness and giddiness/ But that wab not true, for he 
would have' risen up to the Senate, but Cornelius Bal^ one of his 
^friends (or rather a fiallerer) would not let him, saying; ^What, do 
you hot remember that you are Oesar, and will you not let them rever- 
%ince you and do their duties ?* ’* {Lt/e of Casar.) 

gjhe omens of Cmsar's fhU. Sane 3. i-~78. 

8. •* Certainly dehlmy may easict be forosc»‘n tlian »ivoiilcd, an- 

suleringthe strange and wonderful signs that were said to he seen hv*f<»rc 
CiCAar’s death. For, touching the fires in the clemenl and spiiits runiiuig 
up and (lov[« in Iht night, and also the soliUiry hiuls to be seen at nnoii- 
days sitting in the gn^at inaiket-place, are not all these signs peihaps 
worth U»e noting, hi sin b a wosdeiful chance Us liappcucd ? Hut Strabo 
the philosopher vvrilcth, that divera men were sccwa going up ami down 
in lire; and furtluimore, that liieie was a slave of the soldiers tlmfMid 
cast a marvellous burning llame out of his hand, insomuch as tliey tliat 
saw it thought he had been burnt ; but when the lire was out, it wUs 
found he hail no hprt/' ^ 

fiXQ papers “entreating” Brutus to speak, strike, redress.* 
Scene a. 319 — ^^4; Scene 3. 14a- 146; Act n. Scene i 46* -56. 

9 . “Now they that desired change, and wished Brutus only '.lu ir 

prince and governor above all other, they durst not come to him 
themselves to tell him what they would have him do, but in the night 
dic^ "^st sundry papers intc\ the Pnetor’s seat, where he gave audience, 
and the most W them to rhbt^clfect : sleepcst, Bft,tus, and art 

not Brutus indeed.* Cassius, finding Brutus* ambitiox stiired up the 
more by these seditious bills*, did prick* hito forward and egg him on® 
the more, for* a private quarrel he had conceived against* Ca;sar.” 
{Lt/^ 0 f Casar,) * - a 

' perfect, * • epUepsy. • sky. • writhi». 

® lisr, I ® inciie him. ' because of. 



md s^^tpm^ _ 

m o^jr ^ 

ibigjf «Wft ptai^ 

aM fjfiatii flioii iwtrt Utt aiuon^ idT 
phufe trh0(^ p s^Udkm during tbetu«k3l^t(l$i»ji:sg«^ 
td inch t4?i)ft: ^Snvltui^ thou art asleep, aud ak not Bfutm 

(/$/ir if 



*• But uto the net)t# Brutus to our pw^J^ ^ « 

Scene 3 MO,*t4fj 

1 1 < ** Now wiien Casdus felt* hts rntnd$, and did stir them up a^n^ 
C^<uur : th^ all agreed, and promised to take part witllhim, Btutua 
were the ditef o( their conspiracy hor they toM him that so high an 
enterprise and attempt as that, did not so much requite men of manhood 
nnd coui|tge to draw their swords, as it stood thtm upon** to have a man 
of such estimation as {Irutus, to make ey^iy man boldly think, that by 
Ins only* presence thw fact* #ere holy and just If he took not this 
couviB, then that they should go to U with fainter hearts; and when 
they had dopejt, they should be more fearful s because every man wm4d 
tbtfk that Brutus would not have refused to have made one with them, 
if the cause had t>eeii good and honest^* (/ t/a of Bmtus ) 


ACT IL 

*'No, uot an oath.’* Scene u 1x3—140. | 

12 ** Fufthenhor^ thwonly^ame anal gftat calling 01 Brutus did 

bring ou’^ the mosfof them to give consent to this conspiracy : Who having 
never taken oaths together, not taken or gnen any caution or assurance, 
nor &ndir!|| themselves one to another by any religious oaths, they all 
kept tlie mag;er secret to themsUves.” {Ctj4 fBmlus*) 

» on conclhioo th^r; **Ui«sy needed ^ 
s deed. ^ * e 


^ * sotmded 

* mere 
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wbikt 0i Olosrdt iliall mitmnA smut*’ 

- ^ Scene t. 141—153. 

13 . *'The^dortt not ftc<|QniniOcci^oi9ritb their <x>^ although 

be mM mm trhom they loved Nearly and trusted best : for they werq, 
afwid that he beln^ a oqwd by nature^ and age ha-ing also increased 
his fear, he woidd qoiie turn and alter all their purpose, and quench the 
^heat of their enieiprlso* the which specially required hot aiul earnest 
eaeoution.” 

•1 

Biuttii retoiea to let Antony be aUdn arlth Ossaar. 

n Scene 1. 155— 191. 

14 . *' All the conspirators, but Brutus, determining^ upon this matter, 
thought it good also to kill Antonius, because he was a wicked man, 
and that* in naiore favoured tyranny: besides also, for that he was in 
great estimation with soldiers, having been conversant of long time 
amongst them: and especially having a mind bent to great enterpiises, 
he was also of great author!^ at that lime, being Consul with Qesar. 
But Brutus would not agree to It. Fir^t, for that he said it was not 
honest* : secondly, because he told them there was hope of chaj[)ge in 
him. ...So Brutus by this means saved Antonius* life.” (Z//f of Bruins,) 

BrntUB and Portia. Scene 1. 933—309. 

15 . **Now Brutus, who kne^* very well that for his sake all the 
nollest, valiantest, and most courageous, men of Rome did Venture their 
lives, weighing withJiimself the greatness of the J-anger s when be was out 
of his house, he did so frame and fashion his countenance and looks that 
no man could discern he had anything to trouble hit, mind. But vhen 
night came that* he was in his own house, then he was clean changed : 
for either care* did wake him against his will when he would have slept, 
dr else oftertimes of hinself he fell into such deep thoughts of this^ 
enterprise, casting* in hiU mind all tMh dangers that migbi happen : that 
his wife found that there was some marvellous great n.atter that troubled 
his mind, not being wont to be in that taking^, and that he c,ould not t 
well determine with himself. 

“ His wife the daughter of Cato. ...This young lady, being 

1 deciding. * one that. ^ tight, fair, * «o tiutt 

^ ^ catculnting. ^ State of mitid. 
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» * : ^ ' 

excellent^ w«II ieen' ro pbUosopl^, loving bcr huis/biatb wf !!♦ und beib^ 
of a nobl« courage, as she waaiUso wise; becaose she Vrould not ask her 
bu<;band nrhat be ailed before she bad made some proof by ^ herself; she ^ 
took a little razor, such as barbers occupy’ to pare men*s naiK nndj«’ 
^causing her maids and women to go out of her chamber, gave la^self a 
great gash withal*in her thigh, that^ she was straight all of a gore 
blood®; and incontinently® after a rehement fever took her, by leoson 
of the pain of her wound. Then perceiving her husband was marvelf^w 
lously out of quiet, and that he could take no rest, even in hc^r greatest * 
pagi of all she spake in this sort unto him : * I being, O Bnitus/ sakP 
slie, *the daughter of Cato, was married unto thee; not to be thy 
bed fellow and companion in bed and at board only, but to be partaker 
also with thee of thy good and evil fortune. Now for thyself, I can 
find no cause of fault in thee touching our match : but for my part, how 
may I shew my duty towards thee and how much I Would do for thy 
sake, if I cannot constantly^ bear a secret mischance or grief with thee, 
which requireth secrecy and fidelity? I confess that a wtman’s wit 
commonly is too weak to keep a secret safely; but yet, Brutus, good 
education and the comiiany of virtuous ufcn have some power to reform 
the defect of nature.# And for myself, I have this benefit moreover, 
IhaP^ am the daughter of Cato, and wife of Bnitus. This notwith- 
si inding, 1 di^ not trust to any of these things before, until that now I 
baT'e found by experience that no pain or grief whatsoever can overcome 
me.' With those words she shewed bhn her wound on her thigh, and 
told him what she had done to pivve herself. Brutus was amazed to 
liear wha!*she said unto him* and lifting up his hands to heaveqi he 
licsought the gods to gife him the giace he mights bring his enterprise 
to so good pass, that he might be found a husband worthy of so noble 
a wife as IJprcia; so he then did comfort hei the best he could." 
of Ht Utl(5») 


Calus Llgailiu. Scene i. jii — 534. 

16. “ N6w amongst Bompe^'s frien<i6, tftere was on' called Caius 

Ligarius, who hud been accused unto Caesar for taking part witl; 
Poinpe 3 fc and Caesar discharged® him. But Ligaiius thanked not Cs^sai 
so much fBr his dischaige, as he was qffended with him for that he wa< 
brought in ganger by his tyrannical power; and therefore in his^heari 
he was always his mortal enemy, and was besides very fanriliar with 

* vtfsed* * test o£ • use. < so that S Covered with blood. 

• immediately. r constancy. • • psildoned ^ 
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Ui to 11^ fHMa ton: 

«nti *ir 

Ihoitott yM»e£^^il^ptoC i «i» ttoole'.” 

^ A * 

*^1»d M fp foxth 

^ Seetitft 4* i--55. 

♦T, J**f& (Oesftr] hk irffe Calpttri^iji, Uinj; fest aUfiep) weep 
«n4 Jtta4 |»Kt forib fuMShif*^ jkMi^kble )ipe^«9: (or^i.hc 
<3feiiikftd that C 9 mr ^m$ ida|i3u«.4oiapmudt ^hid; Casw rkitig; m the 
she prayed hint, if it were p^ble, itot to go out of the doojs 
(htd^ day« hut to adjoitrh the aesbion^ of the Senate untd another day. 
Atti if that he made no reckoniiig of her dream, yet that he would 
seardh fttriher of the soothaayeia by thdr saerthces to know what should 
happen hhn that day« Theieby it seemed that Cm&r likewise did fear 
and sospt^t soincahat, because his wife Calpurina nnui that time was 
never i^veo to any fear or mperstilton: and that then he saiV her itu 
(ronhled In mind with this dream she had. But much mote aftei ward^ 
when the soothsayers having sacrinoed many b^ts one after another, 
told him that none did like* them s then he determined to send Antoinus 
to adjourn the session of the Senate,*' (L*/e njf Casar,) 

HOdua BiNtiu pemutdas C.^daiur to go to the ftenate-honse. 

‘ Stene 7 57 107 . 

Va. the m^ntittie came Deems Brut}^s, sumametl Albmus, m 
whom Caesar put su^ conhdenoe, that m Ins last will and test uncut he 
had appointed him to be his next heir, and yet was of the conspn acy with 
Casssiis and Broths: h^ fearing that If Omr did adjourn tiie session 
that day, the conspiraqr would be lietrayed, laughed at the soothsayers, 
a^d reproved Csesar, saySrig, ♦ that he gave the Senate occasion to nus- 
Jike with* hi^ and that the); might tHnk he mocked thcpi, considering ’ 
that by hiii|M^ramaiidment they were assembled, ai|d that they were 
ready wiUwy to grant him all tl 4 %^ and to proclaim him king of all 
his provineeaof the Empire of Rome out of Italy, and tha&^'ie siV mid 
wear hk diadem in all other plac^ both by sea and land. And further 
moret, that if any matt should tell them from him they should* depart for 

» lauitldtng* * sljtMjg, > * f4«a$e, ' 

** 4 b> dispkased must. 



scf ryj ^ jBJsTjBAcrs iIjC 

tb«t ttfwTJwa *tBm tga^’ j^vf h^' 

iteui^y^ wtmM ina eim)ni«i|)«Mit|'>|iri^|»/i 

Ws» JiM eiJjwsrv^ 

but tto they leoiitt tjuhk hb tonimbm » i&ve^ji}^ ^ 
4ytmfK^ hi himselp And yrt if it 

millike 0^ M% tlty» it }s bettet that ypu go ypuwetf til|!Bpon, ailid* 
^ahitmg Senate* to dismiss thorn till another tiibe^’ llili^hhnl 
he took Gtowr by tho Wid, and brought lum out of hi| 

\ ^ 

dzteiiiidiorttli. Scene 3 ; Act i?i Scene t* 3--10 

1 9* Ami one Artcmwlom^ also, bom m the Kle of Gmrh »s, a dochit 
of rhetoriO m the Greek tongue* who by mean^ of his piofe4sion was 
familiar with certain of Brutus’ confederates, and therefoie knew^ the 
most part of all their practices’ agaui&t C^sai, came and brought him a 
htile bill, Uvitten With his own hand, of all that he meant to tell him* 
He, marking how Caesar received all the supplications that ofteted 
him, and that he gave them straight’ to his men that were about him* 
pressed nearer Imn, and said* *<5ew, .read this memorial to 
yourself, and that (idfckly, lor they Ik? matters of great weight, and 
you nearly.’ Ca?sar took it of him, but could neycr read it, 
though he inaiy times attempted it, for the number of { e >pld that did 
salute him* b'lt holding it still in his hand, keeping it to himself, went 
ou withal mto the Sen'ite-hou>,e.” {A/e of Ca^ar ) 

• 

Fortia*80GUEixiety Scent 4 . 

20 ** Now in the meantime, there came one of Ifiutus' men haste 
untv) hnn, and told him his wife was a-dying For Foren, being Very 
carelul* 'tn«i pensive for that whieh was to come, and being too weak to 
ttv ay with so great and inwaid gnef of mind, she Could hardly keep 
within, but was lighted with every little noise and cry she heard, as 
those that ari taken and posscs^d with Ih^ fury of lln| Bacchantes; 
asking e\eiy man that carfle from the n!krket'pbce what Brutus did, 
and stiU’ sent messenger after messenger, to know what hews At 
len^h Cg^ar’s coming being prolonged (as you have heard), Portia’s 
yrcakness tdlks not able to hold out* any lo^er, and thereupon she 
suddenly svaounded’, that^® she had no leisure to go to her chamber, but 
I ftgprove 0C • disapprove of. * plots. ’ straightway* 

^ ^ affat * sniftoua ’bear • e^tinually. 

* * latnted* so that, • * ^ 
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was taken in tiie^mlst of lier hcmse, 'where he^speedh a^ senses fulcd 
her. Howbeit she soon came to herself again> and lu> Was laid in her 
bed, and attended by her women. When Bruyis heard these news, it 
grieved him, as it is to be presupposed j yet he left not off the care of 
his couiiktry and commonwealth, neither went hdme to liis house for any^ 
news he heard,** (Lift tf Brkhts^\ 


ACT III. 

* 

“The Ides of March are come.** 5 icene i. r, i. 

21 . “ 1 here was a ccuain soothsayer that hail given Caesar waining 
long time afore, to take heeii of the day of the Ides of March, (which i.*, 
the hfteeuth of the month), for on tliat day he should ^ be in great chin^^er. 
lliat day f^ing come, Casar going unto the Senate-house, and sjveaking 
merrily unto the soothsayer, told him, ‘the Ides of March be come‘; 
* so they be,’ softly answered the soothsayer, * but yet are they nut 
past*,*' (Ltfe of Qmsar.") 

PopUluS L»na. Scene i. 13— 24. ^ 

22 . ** Another Senator, called Popilius I.fena, after he had saluted 
Bmtus and Cassius more friendly ^han he was wont to do, he rounded * 
softly in their ears, and told them; *1 pray the gods you may go through 
witl#thal you have taken in haudj but \ 1 ithal, despatch, I rcade® you, 
for your enterprise bewrayed*.* When he^^had said, he presently** 
departed from them, and left them both afraid that their conspiracy 
would out.,.. When Casar came out of his litter, Popilius I.fena (that had 
talked before with Brutus and Cassius, and had prayed the gods they 
might bring this enterprise to pass) w^ent unto Caesar, and kei)t him a 
loffg time with a talk. CaC-sar gave good ear unto him; wheiefore the 
conspirators fif SO they snoutd be caSed) ifot hearing he said to 
Caesar, but conjecturing by that he had told them a hllle before that his 
talkr was none other but the very discovery of their conspiracy, ,/,hey 
were afraid every man of them ; and, one looking in another’s face, i{ 
was epy to see that they all were of a mind, that it was no Varrying® for 

‘ would. * whispered. • advise. ^ hetraycti. '' 

t. i ^anuetiiaiely. * no use to wait 
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them till they were ajiptehended, but rather that, they should kiU 
themselves with their own hands. And when Cassius and certain other . 
clapped their hands on their swords under their gowns, to draw them, 
Brutus, marking the countenance and g^ture of Lazna, and considering 
^that he did use* himself rather like an humble and earnest suitor, than 
like an accuser, h|; said nothing to his companion (because there were 
many amongst them that were not of the conspitacy), but with z pleasant 
countenance encouraged Cassius* And immediately after, Laena went 
from Cuisar, and kissed his hand : which shewed plainly that it was 
some matter concerning himself, that he had held him so long in talk.’j ' 
of Brutus.) 


Ceesar’s death. Scene i. 27—77. 

23. ** So Cxsar coming into the house, all the Senate stood up on 
their feet to do him honour. Then part of Brutus’ company and confede- 
rates stood round about Caesar’s chair, and part of them also came towards 
him, as though they made suit with Metellus Cimber, to caJJ home his 
brothei^again from banishment: and thus prosecuting® still their suit, they 
followed Caesar till lie^was set in his chaiit Who denying their petitions, 
and being offended tliem one after another, because the more < 
ihey^ere denied the more they pressed upon him and were the eamester 
with him, Metellus at length, taking his gown with both his hands, 
ptflled it over his neck, which was the sign given the confederates to 
upon him. T^^en Casca, behind him^ strake^ him in the neck with his 
swozd; howbeit the wound was neg great nor mortal, because it seemed 
the fear of such a devilish attgmpt did amaze ^ him, and take his strength 
from him, that he killogl him not at the first blow^ But Caesar, turning 
straight unt(3 him, caught hold of his sword and held it hard ; and they 
boih*CTied out, Cjesar in Latin: * O vile traitor Casca, what doest thou ?’ 
and Casca, in Greek, to his brother: ‘ Brother, help me.’* 

“At the beginning of this stir, they that were present, not knowing of 
the conspiracy, were so amazed with the lu)rrible sight they saw,4hcy^ 
had no powe# to fly, neitli^ to htlp him, j;iortfo much as olce to make an 
outcry. They o« the other side that had conspired his death compassed 
him in,on every side with their swords drawn in their hands, that C«sar 
turiie<l ffhn no where but he was stricken at by some, and stilf had 
* naked swords in his face, and was hackled ^ and mangled among them, 
as a wild beast taken of® hunters. For ii was agreed among thetn that 
0 • 

^ r Ixear, * urging. ^ struck. ^ confound _ h^ked, * by. 




itil^ mi tcMc tad 

xtisMmct^ mxd w^ 4fim <k pis$p>^iiy*, by the aonmtil 

^ Uli ai^st ^ bas^* 1>rh^etitiK}i^ idutoijt t^lood, 

urbb^b tiuii «ll of » go^bilood tiU he was alaCo* Thws it seewoii tliat 
^ihe totJfc jtist reveirtge of Potn|Wfy’s enemy* beb^ throM^n 4pwn on 
^ bbi yieUUng up the j^hm CherOf for* the ntnnher 

of wemncb he hadl ii|xm \tittL Ppr it is re|)eeKed, thiU he had tbiee &d 
twenty woundii ujjoa his body: and divers of the eodspimtOTs di|| hurt 
themselves^ striking one body wuh so many blows.** (///* of Cmmr) 


Coaftuuon bt the ctty. SccYie t Ss 

24. “ When Coaar was slam, the Senate (though (h utus stood in 
the mtdde^* among^it them, as tliough he would have said something 
touching thih fact*) preseutly lan out of the house, and Hying, $lfe<l all 
the city witli marvellous feai atd tumult. Insomych as some did shut 
to’' the doois, others forsook their shops and warekousts, and others ran 
to the place to see whnt the matter was. and others also that had^eii 
H tan honie to tbsir houses again ” {Ltje pJ CVwr.) ^ 


'* tim vraBt wo forth, ^vea to tho ixiarlcot*pIace ’* 

r Scene i io:% iij 

20 “Brutus and hk confederdies, b^mg yet hoi vitli this muither 
the) bad commt tied, lltving their swoids drawn in tliur hinds, emit all in 
a Iroup together out of the Semte and went mto the maiket \ hce, nut i> 
men that made countenance* to fly, but otherwise boldly l*nl(hng up 
their heads like men of emu age, and called to the people to dett-iui their 
hKrty, and stayed to s|>eak with every great personage whom they met 
\vt fccir way.”y {JLt/e oj C»nn) 

Bratns^ apeec h to tbe miiaenii* arene 1. 

M. “ When the people saw him ih the pulpit, although tWy wefL* a 
multitude ol;0behel&* of aU sott4 and had h good wilt to make sume» 

1 AOddem. * ifiteiitiioiuaiy » {xdespa. * becauw ef, 

* tUidMi:. * d««d, ^ * had die «|»i>earA«a*» \ 

*' t i tui'Uilenk men ^ 
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B 9 ^i% $Uj^ ^ 

' idftwV t3b«3r*»howea <kit 4k«y Ww 

Tcft iwk^n omother^ called Clitik/ would md bt^paif io 

accu«it Ctasur, llyy fell, intd a great kplW afid 4nati«fclld4iifi5r ye^feiT* 
him,*’ {JCi^o/jSi$$i$ts*) 

* iji 

Cmiiitit*$ ftmeral Tbo mdiug of ma will. Scene 4 

• 27 , « They [the Senate] came to talk of C{Jesar*a will ahd te»tamd& 
and od his funerals and tomb^ *Then Autonius, thinking good his te&ta^ 
lueiit tdiould be read opcnlyt and also that lus body should be honmumbly 
buried, and not in hugger-mugger^, lest the people might tlmreby take 
occasion to be worse offended if they did otherwise: Cassias stoUtty 
spake against it But Brutus went with the motion*, anri agreed unto 
it ; whcieio it scemeth he committed a second fault. For the first fault 
he did, was when he would not consent to his fellow-consj^rators, that 
AntotSus should be slam; and therefgre he was justly accused, that 
thereby he bad saved and sl^engihened a strong and grievous enemy of ^ 
thfiir conspiracy. Ine second fault was when he agieed that Csesar’s 
funerals should be as Antonius would have them, the wkich indeed 
maired all. * For first of all, when Caesar’s testament was openly read 
among them, whereby it appeared that he bequeathed unto every ciiisCn 
of Rome 75 (frachmas a man; and*that he left his gardens and arbours 
unto tb^ people, which he had on this side of the aver Tiber, in the 
pU^L* where now the ^emple of hortune is built : the people lhe#loved 
bun, aud wj.il niarvtllous soiry for him.” (Ltjeef Brutus.) 

Antony’s funeral oration Scenes. 173 — 201^ 

28 . ** Afterwards, when Caesar’s body was brought into the markup 
place, Antonius making his funeijd oiation inj>raise of the^ead, according 
to Uio ancient custom of Itome, and perceiving that his words moved the 
common people to compassion, he framed his eloquence to make their 
heuits the moic ; and taking Caesar’s gown all blood J in his^hand, 
he laid it open to the sight of thein^all, shewing what a ndmber of cuts 
and hok'#it bad upon it.” of Brutus*) 


I Hn-re<y. 


S approved die propoaal 


f gneve. 
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Jmgw of miMxm agalu^ the cooeiklfratoni. «« Fire the 
trtatore^ hoime.** Scene *. ^158— 164. 

20, ” Therewithal the petjjple fell presentlji into such a rage and 
muiiny, that there was^no mofe order kept amongst the common people. 
For somf of them cried out, * Kill the murtherers^ others plucked up 
forms, tables, ahd stalls about the market-place« as they had done before 
at the funerals of Cioditis, and having laid them all on a heap together, 
jTieyset them on fire, and thereupon did put the body of Caesar, and 
^ burnt it in the mids^ of the most holy places. And furthermore, when 
the fire was throughly* kindled, some here, some there, took burning 
firebrands, and ran with them to the murtherers* houses that killed him, 
to set them on fire, llowbeit the conspirators, foreseeing the danger 
before, had \risely piuviJed lor themselves and fled.** (Lije 0/ Bruim,) 

Arrival of Octavius In Rome. Scene t, 267. 

30 , ** Now the slate of Rome standing in these terms*, there fell 
out another change and alteration, when the young man Octavius C\osar 
came to Koine, lie was the son of Julius Ca?sai’i» niece, whom he had 
adopted for bis son, and made {^is heir, by his last will and testament. 
But when Julius Caesar, his adopted father, (Was slajp, he was in the city 
of Apollonia (where he stuthed) tarrying for him, because he 4»ias 
determined to make war with the Karlhians : but when he heard the 
news of his death, he rctunied again to Kome.** {Lf/if of hr utus,) 

Cinna the Post Scene 5. 

31 . ** There was a poet called Cinna, who had been no pj^rtaker of 
the coft»pi racy, but was alw^ay one of Caesar's Ihiefesl frientU ; he dreamed, 
the night before, that Caesar bad him to supper with him, and that he 
refusing to go, Caesar was very importunate willi him, and compelled 
him 5 so that at length he led him by the hand into a great dai*k place, 
where being marvellously afraid he was driven to follow him in spite of 
his heart. This dream put him all night into a fever ; and yet notwith- 
stanifng, the next morning,*' when he {teard that they carried Cscsar^s 
body to burial, being ashamed not to accomjiany his funerals, he went 
out of his house, and thrust himself into the press of the common people 
that w»ere in a great uproar. And because some one called higt by Lis 
name Cinna, the people thinking he had been that Cinna who in an 
oration |ie made spoken very evil of Cresar, they, falling 'Jpon him 
in their rage, slew li|^outiight in tlie hiarket-place.** (Life of J^rttius.) 

t * tliorougUly. <* being in this cotidaion. 
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ACT IV. 

Meeting of the TtitunvlTB. The l^oscripttone. Scene i. 

32 . “ Thereupon all three met together (to 'wit, Caesar, Antonins, 
and I^pidus) in Ai iland* environed round about with a fittle river, and 
tliere remained three days together. Now as touching all other matters 
they were easily agreed, and <Hd divide all the empire of Rome between 
them, as if it had been their own inheritance. But yet they could 4 
hvdiy agree whom they would put to death: for every one of Ihe^ 
\vould® kill their enemies, and save their kinsmen and friends. Yet at 
length, giving place to their greedy desire to be revenged of their 
cnenues, llicy spumed all reverence 0/ bloml and holiness of friendship 
at their feet.... 'They condemned joo of the chiefest citizens of Horne to 
be put t») death by proscription.^* of Antony^ 

The dispute between Brutus and Cassius. Seen# 3. 

3 ^. *Mhu(us, upon complaint of the Sardian.s, did condemn and 
noLe^ l.urius Pella {< 9 r a defamed person, that had been a Preetor of the ^ 
Kgjpans, and whom Brutus had given charge unto; for that he was 
accused ami convicted of robbery and piJfery in his office. This judg- 
ipent much ftiislikcd* Cassius, because he himself had secretly (not many 
days before) warned two of his friends, attainted and convicted of the 
like of(cnce.s. and openly had clearecP® them : but yet he did not therefore 
lca\e® employ them in any manner of semce as he did before. And 
therefore he greatly reproved Brutus, for that he would shew Himself 
so straight^ and severe, in such a time as was rne^er to bear a little than 
to t^akc things at the worst. Biutus in contrary manner atisw^ered, that 
he shoulft icinember the Ides of March, at which time they slew Julius 
C’asar, who neither pilled® nor polIc<l* the country, but only was a 
favourer and suborner of all them that did rob and spoil, by his 
countenance and authority.” of Brhtus.) 

Interruption by the Poet. Scene 3. 129—138. 

" 34 ** “ Their friends that were without^® the chamber, hearing: them 
[Ikutus and Cassius] loud within, and angry between themselves, they 

^ island. s vranted to. * disgrace. * displeaseci. 

♦ exouc rated. • cease. ’ strict. ® robUevl 

• plundered. w outsid*^ 



- . . j:wi4pa , lAct t/. 


$i^ a 

t 1^ hpi^ ^ tit^ a 

1 ^ «lMiow^'aii4 but nW a* Smxk UAlm} 

" i&b»tl9 ladffoal H ^ia(ni24 lnt)i^ M^ehainili0r^, tbougb ibe 

mm 0lbtd*tt» fci^ him i»|>t But It irM »6 \mt^ to kt* Pha<^u8* 
arhmatjmu)^oc^^l0j^*timkhimi&^^ Ibr he bhM» a hot hasty 
mi ao4M k aU hk 4omga, and caved fov nevar a senator of 
” t^em ail. Noif^ |hoii£^ he used this bold manoer of speech after t]^e 
protesslcm of the Cyme |3hUo«o|^here (as who weald sayi^ Zh^s), yet his 
boldness djd 00 Inert laany dmo^ t»ecauie they did but lau^h at hho to 
see him so mad. This Phaonius at that lihits in despite of the door- 
Iceeperst came into the chamber, and witli a certain scoffing and mocking 
gestttFpt whidr he counterkued of* pu}]X)se, he rehearsed the verses 
whtdt old Keator said in Homer: 

^My fotds, I pray you hearken l>ot]i to me^ 

For I have seen years than suchic* three/ , 
Cassius fell a*laughmg at him : but Brutus thnut him out of the chaml>er, 
k and Called him dog» and counterfeit Cynir. Ilop'beit hk coming in 
brake their strife at that u«i^» aad so they left each other.” {L^of 
Bruius*) 

PMftik'a dcaUt- Scene 3* 147^15;. 

aiS. ** Auditor* Porciai Brutus^ wife, Nicolaus tlie Thilosophcr and 
Vakruia Maximus do write, that she, determining to kill herself (her 
pa^eoS and friends carefully looking to her to krep her fiom it), took 
hot bfiming coals and cast them into her mouth* and kept her mouth so 
close that she choked hcii»clf/’ (Ltfi oj Brtaui*) 

The appatithm of i^asar’a Sphrit to Bvutua* 

, Scene 3. 274— 289. 

*'Th6!^host that af pc\:^ utitd Bruti^s bhewed pUiidy, that the 
gods were offended with tSie murther of Csesar. The vkion was thus : 
Brutus being ready to pass over his army horn the city of Abydos 
other coast lying directly t^nst ** it„^pt every pight (as his manner was) 
in his tent; and h^diig yet a^ke, thinking of his aOMullfor by,repoit he 

* mad , ^ tri^ <, " • lloWf». * binder, 

* whmi ^ * * oa. ^ more* * wMCh. * ^ 

^ «i* f?«r w ri^o|i|)odlcc 
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nm w» e«ifm ^ Hvc^ 

he dkoiigbth^jh^ h 1^ ^ iHis iettM^or* 

Ught H{>f vc*y dinau Jg t&fatu 

mAn> of h "wondedlil pcesAS^ fttid 

him marySQousI^ Q,fkaM. $ujt whep ho lum t^M k di4 him Hid 

stood by his hed«i^ tetd sgid nothing $ at loo^ ho alho4 him Vhat 

he vm* The image ansurored hii»: *“1 mn thy ip sdgi^ Ikdtos, and 

thou shalt see me by Ijhe city of j£*hdip|>es*^ Then femtus 

and said, *Well, t shall see theo then/ Therewithal the spM ^ 

plpseotly^ vanished ftom him," (£^ $/ C^s^r^) 


37. ** So, being ready to go into Europe, one night very late (when 
all the camp took quiet rest) as he was in his tent with a little light* 
thinking of weighty matters* he thought he heard one come in to him, 
and casting hia eye towards the door of his tent, that he saw a Wonder-^ 
ful strange and monstrous shape of a body coming towards him, and 
said never a word. So Brutus boldly asked what he a as* a god or a 
man, and what cause brouglit him thither. The spirit answered him, 
*I am thy evil 8 pU 4 jt, Brutus i and th^u shalt see me by the city of 
Philippes.' * Brutus ^cing fto otheiwise afraid, replied again unto it : ^ 
‘t^U, then I shall see thee again/ llie spiiit presently vamsh^d 
away: and frutus called his men unto him, who told him that they 
ifcaid no noise, nor saw any thing at all.*’ {Li/e of BrntHS,\ 


ACT V. 

OasstuB to MesBaUu Scene i. 71 — 7t). 

38. ‘ MessaU, I protest unto thee, and make thee my Witeess, that 

I am compelled against my mind and will (as Pompey the Great was) to 
jeopard^ Ae liberty of our country to the hazard of a bgttle. Aild yft 
we must be*ltvely, and ok gooAouragoi considering oiA good fortune, 
whom we sbouhi wrong too much to mistrust her, although we follow 
e*^l oDunseh' Messala writeth, that Cassius having spoken the^e last 
words 7nto him, he bade him fagewell, atld willed him to come to 
supjier t<^him the next night following, because it was his birthday.’^ 
{l^€ af Brutus^*) 

^ * 'at nnc« * rhk 

' ^ All the remaining Eatrtctf are from pus 
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Tti^ omfiai; tbelr upou C^s9lUB. Scede i. 7Sr*-89. 

39 . “ When they raised their camp» t}ieic,»came two eagles that, 
flying with a marvellous forces lighted upon two of the ^remost ensigns, 
arid always followed ftie soldiers, wluch gave them meat and fed tliciii, 
until they cairffe near to the city of Philippes : and there, one day only 
before the battle, they l)oth flew away... And yet further, tliere was seen a 
marveUous number of fowls^ of prey, that feed upon dead carcases... The 
which [omens] began somewhat to alter Cassius* mind from Epicurus’ 
opinions, and had put the soldiers also in a marvellous fear. Thereupon 
Cassius was of opinion not to try this war at one battle, but rather to 
delay time, and to draw it out in lengthy considering that they were the 
stronger in money, and the weaker in men and armour. But Brutus 
did alway before, and at that time also, desire nothing more than to put 
all to the hazard of battle, as sixm as might be possible.’* 


The^moming of the day of battle. Scene i. 9,^—1 26. 

40 . “ By break of day, the signal of battle was set out in iSrutu»* 

and Cassius’ camp, whi^wh was an arming scailet cojfi : and both the chief- 
tains spake together in the mid.>t of their iinuif.-*. There Cassius 1j4;gnn 
to speak and said: ‘The gods grant us, O Brutus, that this day 
we may win the field, and ever after to live all the rest of our life quietly 
one with another. But sith® the gods have so ordained it, that the 
greatest and chiefest things amongst men are most uncertain, and that 
if the battle fall out otherwise to*day than we wish or look for^we shall 
haidlj meet again, what art tliou then determined to do, to fly, or die?’ 
Brutus answered him, lieing yet but a young man, and not over gre-nlly 
experienced in the world: *I trust^ (I know not how) a certain rule of 
philosophy, by the which I did greatly blame and reprove Cato for 
killing him.self, as being no lawful nor godly act, touching the gods: 
nor concerning men, valiant; not to give place and yield to divine 
providence, ai^ not constantly and patiently to take whatsoever it 
pleaseth him to send u.s, but to draw back and fly : but being now in 
the midst of the danger, 1 am of a contrary mind. For if it be not the 
will of God that this battle fall out fortunate for us, I will look,«o" intre 
for hope, neither seek to make any new supply for war again, but will 

* ^ * birds. * since. 

* Shmdd pc * trusted,' and his answer really begins at * being yet’ Nona mi sed 
the scUHe and $0 ShaVcsp<^.lre was mi>ied ; see v. i. 101—108, note. 
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rid me of this miserableVorld, and content me with my foitnne. For ,1 
^ave up xny life for my country in the Ides of March, for tkt which 
I shall live in another, more glorious world.* Cassius fell a^iaughing^ 
and embracing him, ‘ Come on then,* said he, * let us go and cba^# 
our enemies with this mind. For either we shaft conquer, or^ we shall 
not need to fear the conquerors. ’ After this talk, they felfto consultation 
among their friends for the ordering of the battle.*’ 

The battle : defeat of Casalue. Scene 3. 1—8. 

41 . “ Brutus had conquered all on his side, and Cassius had lost all 

on the other side. For nothing undid them but that Brutus went not to 
help Cassius, thinking he had overcome them as himself had done; and 
Cassius on the other side tarried not for Brutus, thinking he had been 
overthrown as himself was. ...He [Cassius] was marvellous angry to see 
how Brutus’ men ran to give charge upon their enemies, and tarried not 
for the word of the battle, nor commandment to give charge ; and it 
grieved him besiile, that after he [Brutus] had overcome his men 

fell straight to spoil, and were not careful to compass in the rest of the 
enemies behind : bu^with tarrying too king also, more than through the 
valiantness or foresight ok the captains his enemies, Cassius found 
luftffelf conipaSsScd in with the right wing of his enemy’s army. Where- 
nj)on his ho^^emcn brake imtnediately, and fled for life towards the sea. 
Furthermore perceiving his footmen to give ground, he did what he 
could to keep them from flying, a^d took an ensign from one of the 
en^^ign-bearers that fled, and sti^k it fast at his feet: although with 
much ack) he could scant kq^p his own guard together.” 

The deaths of Cassius and Titinius. Scene 3 . 9 - 90 . 

42. • “ So Cassius himself was at length compelled to fly, with a few 
ybout him, unto a little hill, from whence they might easily see what 
WMS done in all the plain : howbeit Cassius himself saw nothing, for hjp 
r4ght w'as very bad, saving that Je saw (and* vet with mujh ado) how the 
enemies spoiled his cam^f before his ey^. lie saw also a great troupe^ 
of horsemen, whom Brutus sent to aid him, and thought tha\ they were 
hk eifejaies that followed him : but yet he sent Titinnius, one of them that 
was with him, to go and know whaP they were. Brutus* horsemen saw 
him coming afar off, whom when they knew that he was one of .Cassius’ 
chiefes^ friends, they shouted out for joy; and they that were familiarly 

‘ troo^ 
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wUh him l^«i km tJi^ir Worses. Att 4 vent tfi4,«irthraced 
hiin» The Com|>«t$jiie^ Urn In lotted thodt <m.homb«dk» with songli 
of vktoiy ^ great rasliing^ of their hiwrneas** they alt the 
%eia ring i^gali^ for joy; 3m dda merred all For Ca&riuai thinking 
indeed Titinnius 'wa$ taken of> the tmemies* he then spake these 
woitls: ‘Desiiing too much to live* 1 have lived to see one of my best 
idenda take»t for my sake, before my face/ 

♦*Aflw that* he got into a tent where nobody was, and took 
.I^darus with him, one of hk bondsmen whom he reserved ever 
'ffir such a pinch*, since the cursed battle of the Parthians, where 
Grasses was slain, though he notwithstanding scapt;d from that 
overthrow? but then, casting his cloak over his head, and holding 
out his bare neck unto Pindarus, he gave him Ins head to be stikken 
off. So the head was found severed from the body; but after that 
liitte Pindarns was never seen more...Jiy imd by they knew the 
horsemen that c«,iuk towards thorn, and might sec Titinnius crow’ncd 
with a garland of triumph, who came before with great sjiecd unto 
Cassius. Bui when he peiceivcd, by the cries and teats of his ft lends 
which toimented themselves, the misfortune that had chanced to his 
• captain Casbius by mistaking, he drew out kis swo’d, cursing himself a 
thousand times that he had tamed so long, and so slew hiUJi* If 
presently* in the field/* 

**Tho last of s3 the B^mass, flsxe thee went'* 

Scene 3. 91 -106. 

4£, Brutus in the mean time came forward still, and umlcrslood 
also that Cassius had been overthrown ; but he knew nothing of hb death 
till h^came very near to his camp* So when he was come thither, jiftcr 
he t^^amenied the death of Cassius, calling him the lost of all tlie 
Romm, being unpossible that Rome should ever breed again so noble 
and valiaTU a man as he, he caused Ids body to be buried, and sent it to 
the at) of Thassos, fearing lest his fyipcrnh within his camp should 
cause great disorder/' 

'**1 am the son of Marcus Cato, hoT* Scene 4 . 

44. “ There was the son of Marcus Cato slain, valiantly fighting 
among the lusty youths. For notwithstanding tliat he was very weai y and 

^ clafthiag, * hy. * dif&i uU laotneiit. * ut ones. 
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over-harried yet would not therefore fly; but manfully flghiing and 
la^ng about him, telUng aloud his name, and also his father's name, ^ 
length he was beaten down amongst many Other dead bodies of hisv 
enemies, which he had slain round about him." 

The device otidiacllluB to save Bratus. Scene 4. 14-^29. 

45. All the chiefest gentlemen and nobility that were in his army 
valiantly ran into any clanger to save Brutus' life; amongst whom there 
wa^ one of Brutus* friends called LuciUils, who seeing a troupe o# 
barbarous men going all together right against Brutus, he determined to 
stay them with the hazard of his life; and being left behind, told them 
that he was Brutus; and because they should believe him, he ‘prayed 
them to bring him to Antonius, for he said he was afraid of Caesar, and 
that he did liust Antonius belter. These haibarous men, being very 
glad of this good haj)*'*, and thinking themselves happy men, they 
carried him in the night, and sent some before unto Antonius, to tell 
him of ^leir coming. He was marvellous glad of it, and went out to 
meet them that biougl^t him.. ..When thej came near together, Antonius 
stayed a while hethinbifig liifoself how he should use Brutus. In the 
mcaftttme Lucihns was brought to him, who stoutly with a bold 
countenance s^id : ‘ Antonius, I dare assure thee, that no enemy hath 
talA-'n nor shall take Marcus Brutus alive, and I l^eseech Clod keep him 
froiu that fortune: for wlieresoever h%be found, alive or dead, he will 
be found like himself. And nowvfor myself, I am come unto thee, 
having doA'ived these men ol arms here, bearing them down* tlpat I 
wuh Bnilus, and do nolBrcfuse to suffer any tonuwt thou wilt put me 
to.’ Ijieilius’ words made them all amazed that heard him. Antonius 
on «)tl^er side, looking upon all thxuu that had brought him, s.aid 
unto th^in : ‘ My companions, I think ye are sorry you have failed of 
your purpose, and that you think ihU man hath done you great wrong: 
but I assure you, you have taken a better bowty than that 4^ou foUo^*d. 
For instead of an enemy jjou h^e brought %ne a fiicnd^ and for my 
part, if you had *brought me Brutus alive, truly I cannot tell wdiat I 
should have done to him. For I had rather have such men my fricaids, 
as liiis mtTn here, than mine enemies’ Then he embraced Lucilius, 
and at that^lime delivered him to one of his friends in custody; and 
Lucilius ever after servt^ him faithfully, even to his death.** 

^ * sore Harassed. ® chance, * making tlnem thflik wrotj^ly. 
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The last inddeats of tho drama* DoaUi of Bnittti* Scene 5. « 

46 . Brutus thouglit that there was no gre|t number of men skin in 
battle : and, to know the truth of it, there was one called Statilius, that 
promisi^ to go through his enemies, for otherwise it was impossible to^ 
go see their clmp : and from thbnoe, if all were wellg that he would lift 
up a torch-light in the air, and then return agaiti^with speed to him. 

^ The torch-light was lift up as he had promised, for Statilius went 
^ thither. Now Brutus seeing Statilius tarry long aAer that, and that he 
^eame not again, he said : * If Statilius l>e alive, he wilt come again.* 
But his evil fortune was such that, as he came back, he lighted in^his 
enemies' hands and was slain. 

**Now the night being far spent, Brutus as he sat bowed towards 
CUtus, one of his men, and told him somewhat in his ear : the other 
answered him not, but fell a-weeping, ThercutK>n he pn)ved^ 
Dardanus, and said somewhat also to him : at length he came to 
Volumniu^ liimself, and speaking to him in Greek, prayed him for 
the .studies’ sake which brought them acquaiuteti togctlier, that he 
would help him to put his haad to his sw'ord, to thrust it in him to Vill 
him. Volumnius denied his re<|uest, aud so- (iiti many others: and 
amongst the rest, one of them said, there was no tarrying fop»lltcm 
there, but that they must needs fly. Then Brutus, using up, ‘ We must 
' fly indeed,* said he, *but it must be with our hands, not with our fext,* 
Tlien taking every man by the hand, he said these w^ords unto them 
with a cheerful countenance : * It ^ejoiceth my heart, that not one of 
my Jriends liath failed me at my need, ijnd 1 do not conijVain of my 
fortune, but only for^, my country’s sake; for af for me, I think myself 
happier than they that have overcome, considering that 1 leave a 
perpetual fame of virtue and honesty, the which our enemies the 
conquerors shall never attain unto by force or money; neither can let* 
their posterity to say that they, being naughty* and unjust men, have 
f dai^i good myn, to usurp tyrannical power not iiertaining to them.* 

Having fio said, he pfaye^l every xfian to^liift for himsuT, and then he 
went a little aside with two or three only, among thciwhich Strato was 
one, with whom he came first acquainted by the study of rhetoi;;tc. He 
cam^e as near to him as he could, ^land taking his sword by tlftf hiltVith 
both his hands, and falling down upon the ptnnt of it, ran himself 
through. Others say that not he, but Strato (at his request) held tlie 
sword in liis hand, and turned bis head aside, and that Brutiis»felMo\vn 
* tried. * prevent. * wicked. 
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lyion it, and so ran liimself through, and died pr«sentl]rA..''.N<nir 
Antonius having found Brut«$* body, he caused it to be wrapped U|^ in 
one of the richest coat-nrmours^ he had. Afterwards Antoidus sent 
ashes of his body unto Servilia his mother.” - 

^*Th» nobleist Roman of them aB.” Scene 5. 68—75. 

47 . Bmtus, for his virtue and valtantness, was well beloved of th^ 
people and his own, esteemed of noblemen, and hated of no man, not 
so much as of his enemies; because he was a marvellous lowly 
gentle person, noble-minded, and would never be in any rage, nor 
carried away with pl^sure and covetousness, but had ever an upright 
mind with him, and would never yield to any wrong or injustice; the 
which was the chiefest cause of his fame, of his rising, and of the 
goodwill that every man bare him : for they were all persuaded that his 
intent was good..., For it wa.s said that Antonius spake it openly divers 
times, that he thought, tliat of all them that had slain Cses^, there was 
none bjit Brutus only that was moved to do it, as thinking the act 
commendable of itself: but. that all th% other conspirators did conspire 
his death for some pijvate m^ilice or envy, that they otherwise did bear 
unk>4um.” 


Messala and Strato. Scene 5. 52 — 67. 

48 . Masala, that had been firutus^ great friend, became after- 
v.ards Octavius Caesar’s friend; shortly after, Caesar being at good 
leisure, he brought Strato, Ifhitus’ friend, unto him, and weepin^said: 
‘ Cacear, behold heie Ts he that did the last service to my Brutus.* 
CcHsar welcomed him at that time, and afterwards he did him as faithful 
ser\^rce in»all his affairs as any Grecian else lie had about him, until the 
battle of Actium. ” 


at once. 


“ rniiforms. 
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THE SCENE OF C^JSAR’S MURDER. 

Thfi ml Iccnc of Cimr's murder^ which Shakespeare places in the 
Capit(d^«W&j the Curia Pompeiam^ adjoining the Particus of Ponipcy's 
theatre ; see p, yo8. 

This Curia was a “hall, with one side curved and fumislicd with 
tiers of seats. It was used for meetings oi the Senate, and in it Caesar 
was murdered at the foot of a colossal statue of Pompey, which stood in 
the centre.... Diiring the outburst of grief caused by the d^ath of Julius 
Csesar the Curia PompHtma was burnt, and the scene of the murder 
decreed by the Senate to be a lact s sedrratus* The statue of Pompey 
was saved from the fire, and was set iy Augustus on a marble arch at the 
entrau^e to the Particus,'* (J. H. MUldle«,on, The Remains 0/ Ancient 
Ratae, 11. dS.) 

Shakespeare diverges from the true, historical account in Plutarch, 
ftnd g^ves the Capitol, not this Curia, as the place where the murder 
happened, because of the old literary tradition to iliat effect; cf. 
Chaucer, The MonPs Tale* 

“This Trilius to the Capitolie weote 
Upon a day, as Le wjs won^'to gcoiv 
And in the Capitolie anon him hente [semdj 
d This false Brutus, and his others loon, 

And stikede him with bcydeldns [bedkinsl anoon 
With many a wounde^ mi thus (hey lete him lye” 

So in Hamhtt nr. %* 104—108 s *• You played once P the university, you 
say?..J did edact Jiglins Ciesari^ t iris killed V the CapholV^B/utus 
killed wef’f imdfn AsfiM/ 4 mII CUopaira^ lu 6. 14—1$. 
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It i$ thenefm pareV sake of the iitentljr as^^odation tte 

Shakespeare selects the Capitol, not die Curia Pmpeiana. 

Cse^ fdl at the fogt of the statue of his great and vanquished dvolv ^ 
-^sorely one of the most wonderful pieces of the^irony of fortune in oQ 
^ history, Shakespeare cannot lose so hoe a dramatic incid^ts hehce 
he transfers the statue from its real sile in the Curia to^hJCkpitol: a 
good illustration, I think, of his way of preferring dramatic effect to 
accuracy of historic detail. 

In one of the palaces of Rome (the PaloAzo Spado) is a ccdossal^ 
marble statue, found in 1553, which is commonly supposed to be 
very statue of Pompcy. 

But Professor Middleton says, “ there is little ground for this belief. 
The original statue of Pompoy was probably of bronze.” Rolfe quotes 
the allusion to this tradition in Byron’s Ckilde Harold* 

II 

• “ Know^ Casar doth not wron^ nor without causo 
Will he be^atisfiedP Act iii. Sc. i. 11 . 47, 48. 

gist of these lines is: ‘I was right in banishing Metellus Cimber 
— since “Oi^ar doth not wrong”: and if I am to recall him, you 
nfUst satisfy me with some good reason for clianging— ^ince Caesar 
is not to be moved with empty fla^ery.* The tone of the speech is 
t;gotisticaI, and the egotism reach^ its climax in the statement tliat he 
is incapaAile of doing wrong^is, in fact, an infallible, an imp^cable 
being, a deity almost, tlliere is a strong emphasis (note its position at 
the end of the line) on cause: Metellus has been trying to alter Caesar's 
purpose ^jy means of “sweet words” and “base fawning”: but these 
things are no “cause,” nor do they appeal to Csesor at all: when he 
changes his mind, it must |^e for some strong reason. 

By satisfied he me^s convinced that ht^may with propriety d#thaf 
which is asked of lA:«i.e. (Aange his nfind,. as the^whole context 
shows, • 

^Prebatly no discussion would have arisen over the passage bpt fwr 
the fact*thal Ben Jonson quotes it iwicc in a form different from the 
reading of tlie ist Folio, In the Induction to one of Jonson’s last 
comedies The Staple of Nms (acted i 6 ts) k character says, “ I can do 
t^tottf if I have cause,” to which the reply is tq|de, you mefey, 
you mver did wrot^y but wit A Just cause*"* that is 9 cW^usioa to 
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this passage in y$efiuf Casar. Again in his prosl^wojrk called Dhccveties 
JonsonwAtes; ® 

I Temember, the players ha^e often menliioned it as an honour 
to Shakespearet that ^in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he never 
blotted ^ a line. My answer hath been, Would he had blotted a 
thousand. %Wlidi they thought a malevolent speech I had not told 
posterity tliis, but for their ignorance^ who chose that circumstance to 
fommeud their friend by, wherein he most faulted ; and to justify mine 
^ owi\ candour: for I loved the man, and do honour his memory, on this 
si^le idolatry,,^ much as any. He was (indeed) honest, and of an 
and ftee nature; had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions; wherein he flowed with that facility, ihat sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stopped : Sufflaminandus erat\ as Augustus said 
of Haterius. His wit was in his own power: would the rule of it liad 
been so too 1 Many times he fell into tliose things [tkaf] could not escape 
laughter: as ^hen he said in the person of Ctesar, one speaking to him, 
‘Oesar, thqn dost me wrong,* he replied, ‘Caesar did never wrong bn( 
with just cause^' and such like; which were ridiculous. But he re- 
deem^ hi.s vices with his virtues. There was ever more in him to be 
c pmsM ihan to be pardoned. ” ^ 

KoW there is no satisftictory way of reconciling these two alliwions 
witit the text of the passage as printed in the rst Folio, gome editors 
infer from Jonson’s account that in its original fonn the passage stood 
thus : ^ 

**Meteltus. Ceesar, thou dost me jyrong. 

Ce^ar, Know, Ca»ar doth not wrc^gig, but with just ^muse, 

Nor without cause will he be satisfied : *’ 
i.e. that at line 46 Metellus interrupted Caesar. It has been argued that 
the paradoxical character of the passage in that form excited contem- 
porary notice and perhaps ridicule-*-else why was it referred to in The 
Staple of Nmsl—oxA that for this reason it was altered to its present form 
by editors of the ist F^lio. But the Folio reading is to my mind 
much the finer <sand lherefQ|;e more«^ikely^tdlbe Shakespeare’s own 
work. The autocratic “C®sar doth not wrong” secij^s to me to be 
spoilt by the qualification “but with just cause.” I can only supi)ose 
therefore thtft Ben Jonson simply misquoted the passage, and^^ibat the 
Folio gives us the true reading. 


^ ‘ H« should have been checked.* 
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III. 

••£T TU, BRUTS.* 

Act in. Sc. 1. I 77. 

I There appears to be no hUtorical authority for these words. JPlutareh ^ 
states that Caesarf when assailed by the* conspirators, eaXitd dSil in Latin 
to Casca, vile traitor, Casca, what doest thou?**; but he does not 
record that Cxsar said anything to Brutus. Shakespeare therefore ha^ 
not the authority of Plutarch. Suetonius, s^ain, states that Gesar did^ 
aej^ress Brutus, but in Greek, his words being “#ra2 <rd t^icvov ‘and th^p 

loo, my son ?* Noiie of the other writers of antiquity who have narrati^ 
the death of Caesar mention the words “ -E/ iuy Brute f ** The sa3dng, how** 
ever, had become almost proverbial among Elizabethan writers, and for 
that reason Shakespeare empIo3'ed it. Editors mention three works 
published earlier than yuHus Casar which contain the words. 

I. The old Latin play Casaris interfecit, 1581, by Dr Richard 
Eedes, performed at Christ Church College, Oxford ; see InfrodwHon. 

a. ^The True TrageJie of Richard Duke of Yorke^ 1595 1 play 

occurs the line ^ 

** £t (up Brut^ wilt thou stab Caesar too?” , * 

A poem called Acolastus his Afterwittey 1600, by S. Nicholson, 
in which thij same line is foniul : 

Et tu Brute? wilt thou stab Carsar too? 

Thoii art my friend, and yilt not see me wronged.’* 

And to these Dyce adds Caej#r’s Legend, Mirror for MagistrattSy 

15S7; • • 

**0 this, quoth T,«s violence: then Cassi 11% pierc’d my breast; 

And Brutus ihoUy my sonne, quoth I, whom erst I loved best.^’ 
It se^is likely that “ Et tu. Brute?'* originated with the Latin play, 
and was adapted from the xal t^kvoi^" of Suetonius: the name 
** Brute" being introduced for the sake of clearness, i.e. to show who 
was addressed. Whether this be so or nc4, we may jrejsonably aisume 
that the immediate sodte^ whicH sugges^d t^e saying to Shakespeare was 
the play of TkedTrue Tragedie, since that is the work on which the third 
pyt ®f tdenry VL is based. In recasting The Tragedie Shakespeare 
came across — and remembered — t|je famous words attributed to the 
dying Dictator, 
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(Uttm/S A»ID 

Vfhli kauKbeeB «id in tfae Jntrodaetipn as ti} the ration of*' 
JMm Citsar to BtanUei toasf ivitb advantage be $n|[>pletxMmted by 
In Dy Brandes*s 6&e work (Engliidt tmnalatipn, 1898)1 
** iBterjrwliere in Jatlius Casar we feel the proximity of 
*^*nie #ict that Hamlet hesitates so long before attacking the King, finds 
A mfuny reasons to bold his hand, is torn with doubts as to the act and 
its Itesequences, and in^sts on considering evegrthlng even while he 
npbtfdds himself for considering so long-^U t&s is partly due, no 
doubt, to the ctrcumsiance that Shakespeare comes to him direcllj 
from Brutus. His Hamlet has, so to speak, just seen what happened 
to Brutus, and the example is not encouraging, eitlier wdih respect to 
action in general, or with respect to the murder of a stepfather in 
particular.. ^Brutus forms the transition to Hamlet, and Hamlet no 
doubt grew up in Shakespeare’s mind during the working out of 
/ttims Otsar." * , * 

1 am glad to have tlus opportunity of inserting an entirely noirel 
comment by Dr Brandes on another point in the play, vis. the fact that 
(he Dictmor refers to himself several times in the 31x1 person as 
** Caesar.** His doing so creates an impression of intense pride and 
egotism. ** He forgets himself as he actually is *' (lays Dowden), *^and 
knows only the vast legendary powe? named ‘Caesar.’ He ntimen 
tMivii*ity *J to himself, speaking of ‘Csesar^ in third person, as if of 
some power above an(f behind his consciousness.** 

Now Dr Biundes retniods us that in his Comfnmiarits Csssar 
“always speaks of hhnself in the tlurd person, and calls himself by his 
name ** : Shakespeare may have known this, but misintcrpreicd Ceesar’s 
motive nnd turnip wliat was really a mark of modesty into a mark of 
prid^ The explanation is^very ingen^us, 1 think. 



HINTS ON METRE. 


1. Begnlar Type of Blank Verse. 

Blank verse* constkts of unrhymed lines, each of which, if constructed 
according to the regular type, contains five feet, each foot being com* 
posed of two syllables and having a strong stress or accent on the second 
syllable, so that each line has five ^tresses, falling respectively on the 
even syllables, a, 4, 6, 8, xo. Here is an example from Jnlius Cmmr% 
“Nor st6|ny tdwer, | nor walls | of bta ten brdss” 93)* 

IJie rhythm of a line like this is a “rising” rhythm. 

Blank verse piiar to Marlowe, tffe great Elizabethan dramatist 
who^ work influeifced Sfiakespeare, was modelled strictly on this 
type. Further, this early blank verse was what is termed “end-stopt": 
that is to si^, there was almost always some pause, however slight, in 
ttie sense, and consequently in the ihythm, at the close of each line; 
while the coifplet was normally theilimit of the sense. As an example 
of this “end-slopt,” strictly legtlar verse, lake the following extract 
from the first play wiitte# in blank verse, viz. the tragedy#caUed 
Gorboduc (1561): 

“Why should I live and linger forth my time, 

•In longer life to double my distress? 

O me most woeful wight! whom no mishap 
Long ere this day could have bereaved hence j 
Mought not these hagds by fortune or by fajb 
Have pierced ifiis bieast, anff life with iron reft?” 

' ftetre is sometimes called 'iambic pentameter verse/ but this and other 
teAis, vdlh the <»yfilbols, of Greek prosody should be avoided, sinde classicaJ nietres, 
Greek and Latin, are based on a di/Terent ^mciple from English prpspdy. The ba-sis 
of classical^ietre is the “quantity” of syllables, and this is represented by the symbols 
** (long tillable) and (slxortX The basis of English metre is stress or accent (i.e. the , 
by the voice on a syllable in pronottneing it}; and stress should ^ 
l^esented 1^ the symbols ' (strong stoess) and ' (weak)^* 
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If the whole /uiim Casar were written in verse of this kind 
the effect, obviously, would be intolerably monotonous. Blank vente 
before Marlowe was intolerably monotonous, ai|d in an especial degree 
unsuited to the drama, which with its varying situations and moods 
needs a varied mediilm of expression more than any other kind of 
poetry. ^Marlowe’s great servi^ to metre, carried liirther by Shake- 
speare, was to introduce variations into the existing type of the blank 
decasyllabic measure. In fact, analysis of the blank verse of any 
%rriter really resolves itself into a study of his modifications of the 
^*^end-stopt” regular type* 


n. Shakespeare's Variations of the Regular Type. 

The chief variations found in Shakespeare (some of them often 
combined ip the same line) are tliese: 

i. Weak stresses. As we read a passage of blank verse our ear 
tells us that the stresses or acceftts are not always^pf the same weight in 
all the five feet of each line. Thus in the Une • 

“The noise | of bdt|tle hurjtled in | the dir” (li. a. aa) • ‘ 
we feel at once that the stre.'.s in the 4th foot is not equal ^o that which 
comes in the other feet. A light stress like this is commonly called^ 
“weak stress.” Two weak stres^ may occur in the 5^me line, but 
rarely come together. The foot in w^ich a weak stress is least frequent 
is the ^rst. The use of weak stresses at ike end of a line inftcases in 
Shakespeare’s blank ^^rse, the tendency of whieh (as we shall see) is 
more and more to let the sense and rhythm ** nm on ” from line to line. 
It is perhaps with prepositions that a weak stress, in any foqt, ocCurs 
most often. 

Here are lines with weak stresses ; 

“Aids, I it ^ed, I ‘Glve^me | some drfnk, | Tilln(ius), 

As k 1 sicWgirl” (i. 2» um, 118).® • 

“I fodnd 1 it in I his cldslet, ’tis 1 his will** (ill. a.»i34). 

“And tod I impd[tientl^ 1 stdmp’d with | your fodt” (ll. i* «44)', 
“\^Uh liis|ty sinjews, thrdw|ing,lt | aside” (i. 1. 108). *** 

“And siy | you dd’t | by odr j pennis|si6n” (til. i. 347)^ 

* Di Abbott estimates that rather less than one line of three has the 

of five strong atresse^ and^that about two lines out of three have four strong stresb^ 
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''But i I am c6nsi|tanl ^ | the ndr|th^m 
Of wh6sc I tnie-flx'd | and r^s|ting quAljit^ 

There is | no f6l|]Q|r In | the flrjmam^nt ” (ill* i. 60^2). 

It may not be amiss to remind the young student that in reading a 
0 passage of Shakespeare aloud he should be careful to give weak 
stresses as weak, •.e. not lay the same emphasis indlscriiftmately on all 
the stressed syllables. 

Inverted stresses'^. The strong stress may fall on the firei of 
the two syllables that form a foot — as the student will have obserVecT 
in^cvcral of the' lines quoted above. The following extracts al^ 
contain examples 1 

“Lodks in | the clouds, | sedrning | the base | degrees” (ii. i. 26). 
“Musing I and sfghliiig, with | your drms | aerdss ” (ii. i. 240). 

“I hear | a tdngue, | shHlIer | than all | the mu(sic), 

Cry 'Ciseisar.’ Speak; | Ci^sar | is tdm'd | to heir’* (l. 2. r6, 17). 
“Arc All I thy c6n|quests, gl6|ries, trijumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to | this lit|tle meA|sure?“ (iii. 1. 149, 150). 

“Ca^ar | has had | great wrong. 1 

^ iHis he, I mAsters?” (ni. 2. 115). 

Inversion of the stress k most frequent after a pause: hence the 
fot]< th which it occurs most often is the first (i.e. after the pause at the 
end of the preceding line). There may be two inversions in one line, 
aS the first and last two of the examples show ; but they arc seldom 
consecutive, yiiis shifting of the stress emphasises a word. It also 
varies the regular “rising rhytl^n* of the normal blank verse by 
a “falling rhythm.” 

3. Extra syllable^ Instead of ten syllabljs a line may contain 
eleven or even twelve. An extra syllable, unstressed, ihay occur at 
any "poin^ in the line before or after a pause 1 hence it is commonest 
in tlie last foot (the end of a line lieing the commonest place for a 
pause), and frequent aboui the middle of a line (where there is often a 
break in the sense or rhythm). Compare , 

“I'hat you | do ^ove | me, am n<^thiqg jeAUous)* (l. 2. 102;* 
“Wdte them*| togeth(er), | yours is fas fdir | a nAme” (l. 2. 144)* 
*‘P 4 *^ddb I me, JAl(ius)I 1 H^re wast | thou bAy’d, | brave hirt” 

• •• . (in. i.**04). 

“ S6 let I it I with Cs^(sar). | The ndjble Bru(tus) ” (iii. 2. 82), 

» Cf. Mr Robert Bridges’s work, Miltot^s Prosody^ pp. 19— ax, where Milton’s 
ij^bf mversions is fully analysed and illustrated in a that helps the study of 
Shakespeare's inversions. 
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*«6ldl«r I in i|)iler^41ii4n | foiiisjlll 

nrikn I coifedi(tio»8)* | Ga td; ] yon im | Qdlii ON(iins)** 

? # (IV. 

All tgjtok $yiUb]e> ttiisitr«8s«di, it the pisA of i llne« ne in tlm iirat 
^ iist of ihm ekiunpl«i» m vnriou^ly called n **donbIe ending*^ and^ 
a ^*f«iidiuiie«aidih^ The ht of the *' double ending’* becomes 
incren^nglj frequent as ShakespesFe’s blank verse grows more complex. 
‘^Donbk endings^ increase^ from 4per cent, in Lw/$ Labmi*s IM Xo 
in 3%e Tem^^ middle plays saeh as As Ym liks ii having a 
oacenUge of aboiit i8« The percentage of “double endings*' is 
uiesefoie one of the diief of the metrical testa which help us to tm the 
date of a phy. In fact the use of “double endings*' is the commonest 
<A Shahespeare*s variations of the normal blank verse. The extra 
syllable at the end of a line not only gives variety by breaking the 
regular movement of the ten-syllabled linesi but also, where there is 
no pause alter it» carries on the sense and rhythm to the next line. 

Sometigies two extra syllables ocair at the end-— less commonly^ in 
the imddlc-“of a line. Compare ^ 

“To6k it I too ea(gerly); | bis s6l)diers ftU | to sport” (v. 3. 7). 
This licence is specially frequent with pro]^r uam^ ; compare 

“You sliidl, I Mark An(tony*). | 

Brdtus, I a word 1 with yoii” 

I. 13a), 

**To yod I our swdrds | have leddjen points, | Mark ^(touy)" 

^ ^ (ill. 1. 173). 

The number of lines with two extra S}|Jlables increases much in the 
later plays of Shakespeare. 

4 . UnsUpt (tfr Ituu-m) verse. The blank verse of Shakesinsare’s 
early plaj^ shows clearly the influence of the rhymed couplet which 
he had used so much in his very earliest work. In his early blank 
verse the rhyme indeed is gone, but the couplet form remains, with its 
|reqqpnt pause of sense, an^ consequently of rhythm, at the end of the 
first line, and^ts still mo/e frequent istop at the end o&the second. 

• 

t An syllable that tiears or would natiinUly bear a stres'V is rare in 

Shakespeare, The use of such syllables at the end of a Ene h a (tature ofsFletcHbr’s 
verse, and the freqitent occimeaQe of tlfern in H«Miy ^///. is one of ibe metrical 
ergumeflts that he vtote a good de^ of that play. Milton has oga ox q^o instaooes 
in Cemmi cf 633, " Bote a blight goMen Eower, hot not In this (sofi).'* 

* The metrical statistics in tbese^' Hbns” are taken frohi various Sourcew 

* CC also ts. a* s^i im X. r|7 ; su. a. da etc.; also t4/{idm9) in iv. x, a 
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Ones of this type nude My the first itep.|lii ^e ev^clnlf in o| HUt 
frEedom in the expression of sense md vnried ihyHtfam lure siili shsenitl 
tndJNedom and variety come only when the sense on^ trim 
one"^ to another. ^ 

• If at the end of a line there is a^ pause in the aensi^ 
slight — sttch a pause for instance as is marked with a coAmJM^^hrline 
is termed end-stopt. " If there is no panse in the sense at th^ ^end ft 
the line it is termed *^unstopt or ** run-on/’ There is a ptofognlse 
crease of **nnstopt ” verse in the plays. The proportion of tO^ 

** q^d-stopt ” lines b in Zenr’r Lahmtr^s Lost only i in iS (appr(»dinstd[y|i 
in THb Wintif^s Tale it is about i in a. The amount, then^^re, hC 
‘^unstopt” verse in a play is another of the metrical tests by which thh 
period of its composition may, to some extent, be inferred. 

The rhythm of a line depends greatly on the sense : where there b 
any pause in the sense there must be a pause in the rhythm. The gr^t 
merit of ** unstopt ” blank verse b that the sense by overflowing^ into the 
next line tends to carry the rhythm with it, and thus the pauses in the 
rhythiT^or time of the verse, instead of coming always at the end, come 
in other parts of the ^ne. • 

5. A syllable sirred, •** Provided there be only one accented 
sylMle, there may be more than two syllables in any foot. ‘It b he’ 
is as much s^foot as ‘’tis he’; ‘we will serve* as ‘we’ll serve*; ‘it b 
ofer’ as ‘ *tis o’er/ 

“Naturall^ait is among pronouns yd the auxiliary verbs that we must 
look for uncmphatlc syllables in ffie Shakespearian verse. Sometime 
the uncirlphatic nature of syllable is indicated by a contrac^on in 
the spelling. Often, bpwever, syllables may be propped or slurred in 
sound, although they are expressed to the sight” (Abbott). 

1 ihe owerflow is helped by the use of ‘Might” and “weak” ending^ to a Hue 
** IJght endings” are monosyllables on whicli “ the voice can to a small extent dwell** ; 
suoh as the parts of the auxiliary verbs, havt^ will, shall, can, do; pronouns like 
I, we, you, he, she, they, who, which, etc. ; and conjunctions such as 
where, while. “ Weak endings ** are those monosylfables over whti^ the voice passed 
with practically no stress at aHo-e.g. the prcpoSftion<<ft*/, 

with; also euuL, hM, if, nor, or, than, that: all words which go very closely with 
wh^ fellows and therefore link the end of one Ibe with the begmning of the next 
The use Vt these endings belongs to ihe later plays. “ Light endings'* a^ first 
numexotts (ai) in Mfaeheth (x6o6), and *' weak endings'* (a8> in Antony and Cleojtaira 
(1608). Some of the early pbys have neither '* endings ” nor “ weak.** Some 
have a very few “light endings.” Of ** weak eadixigs” no play has more than two 
Antony and Cleopatra, The proportion of tbOM light” and 

“weak”*— U therefore another of the metrical tests applbd jo the 4aier pbys (Ingram). 
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Hdt pdndplft that two undrelsed ayllablcf may go hi the same foot 
wit|^ one sties^ syllable is very important because feet so compo^d 
have a rapid, almost trisyllable effect wbi(di tends miich to vary the 
normal line« Exaangks are: 

^^Ldt Uf I be s&|orin(€ets), | bijt not butfehers, Caf(as)** (ii. i. 166). 1 
*‘I Iras sdrel your 16 rd j ship did | not give | it (iv. 3. 154). 
“Let mese^, | let mesc^ ; | is not ( the ledf | tdm’d down?’^ (iv. 
jThis licence is specially characteristic of the later plays. Compare 
“Bdt that I the | mounting |^to the^ w^ljkin*s ch^ek’* 

(The Tempest^ I. a.*4). 

“And h^re | was kft [ by the satijors. Thou, | my slave “ 

(The Tempest, i. 2, 270). 
“Him that | you term’d, sir, | ‘The go6d 1 old Idrd, ] GonzA[lo”^ 

{The Tempest, V. i. 15). 

“My Relgan counjsels w'dl: [ come out j 0* the st6rm** 

(King Lear, ii. 4. 312). 

“ r thet last I nights storm | I such j a kljlow sdw ” 

(King Lear, iv.# i. 34). 
6. Omissions. After a p^iUse or interruption^, there is sometimes an 
^ omission (a) of an unstressed syllable (ofte^test in Ihe first foot), or (d) of 
a stress, or (c) even of a wliole fool. ‘ *' 

“It is obvious*’ (says Abbott) “that a syllable or, foot may be 
supplied by a gesture, as beckoning, a movement of the bead to listA, 
or of the Ixand to demand atlentjpn”; or the blank may be accounted 
for by an interruption, such as tlie entrance of another character, or by 
a ma^ed pause or break in the sense. Compare • 

(a) ‘*Ma|ny y^ars |4>f haplpy days | befal” (i^Uhr IL i. 1. 20). 
“Then | the whijning scbodljboy with | his ^tjchel” 

(eis you Like It^ IV 7. ^45). 

[b) “Flatte|rersi [Turns to Bmius] j NowBru|tus thank | yourself!” 

(V* I. 45)* 

Messaj)^ 1 [Afessala turfss and salutes'] ( What says j my gen|eril? ” 

" • V/ f Mv. I. 70O 

(r) “He’sta’en; | [Skouf] | and,lidrkl [ they shodt | forjdy” (v.3. 32). 

“a pal|try ring * . ^ 

* That sh^ I did give me, | [J^aughs contemptuously] ( wffose po|sy 
was” (The A/erchafst of Veniee, v. i. 147, 148^. 

1 Sometimes in mdki cases the Folio prbta th\ showing that the word nn^t 
to be slurred <Abbop), 
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7« Littis of irregulitir Im^h, Shakespeare uses iinei of t^e feet 
often (i. a* 93, 161, 306 etc.) ; less frequently, lines of twoleet {lU 
especially to break the course of some passionate speech (l. 177 ; 

3 - 37); lialMines occasionally; brief questions a^ exclamations, which 
metrically need not count ; and rarely lines with six ^ong stresses, i.e. 
Alexandrines^ (the type of verse which ends each stanzfin TAo faerie 
Queene). * 

As a rule, the use of a short line corresponds with something in th% 
sense, e.g. a break (as at the end of a speech), agitation, conversatiomi^ 
eflfect of question and answer, strotlg emphasis. Thus in i. 3. 71 and 
we feel (as Abbott says) that Cassius pauses to look round and see that 
he is not overheard, and also to notice the effect of his words on Casca. 

In II. I. 62 Brutus pauses as a thought strikes him; in 306 of the same 
scene lliere is the emphasis of a solemn promise. In il. 4. 16 Portia’s 
agitation is manifest. At the close of a speech a short line gives perhaps 
greater emphasis (ill. i. 48), and certainly variety. 

There is, I think, no genuine Alexandrine in Julius There 

are several lines which look like Alexandrines (“apparent Alexandrines,” 
as Abbott calls them^ but which on examination are found not to ha^e^ 
six uninistakeable staesses. • Thus in each of the following lines one ^ 
sylfatble or more can be slurred or elided or treated as extra<metrical. 

(a) “ Sat h6n|our In 1 6 ne eye, | and death | i’ th’ 6lh(er)” (i. «. 86). 

{If) “ To mdsk | thy m6n|strous vis{age). [ Seek none | conspi(rflcy)” 

• • * (ii. I. 81). 

(r) “Our purjpose nec|essa|ry dnd | not ^n(vious)” (il. 1. 178). 

{d) “ And talk 1 1’ you sJme (times) ?| Dwell 1 1 but in ) the sub(dlbs) ? ” 

(II. I. 285). 

Here the curious rhythm reflects Portia’s agitation. 

ie) ‘•And th6se | does she | apply | for warn(ings), | and p6r(tents) ” 

(ii. 2. 80). 

Dr Abbott, however, seems to class this line as an 
which portetit has the Latin aqgentuation portinU 

(/)• “ Will^come | wfl^n it j will come. | 

Whdt say | the aii(gurers)?” 

* (II. i. 37). 

* So catidd either from Alexandre Paris, an old French poet, or from the Roman 
(V AUxandre^ a zath century poem alK>ut Alexander the Great, vnitten in rhymed 
lij^ offfic feet, in couplets. It the metre of French trajgedy (e.g. of the tragedies 
of Rncine and Corneille). 


Alexandrij^e 
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C. * * 

1% i <«f tine plural wbA pofisouiiye cwi of i<ms of orludi ^ 
BiogtSlar oii<k ra oti4 ^ is often not Mi&dedi bdoig sbsotbed 

ptto the ptf^Gvdinf s sound (Abbott). 

M e i^lbler min ) in Rdme | then Anftony)’* ^ 

' (in. «. isi). 

(s) ^*Thst mide | them dd’t^ ( They^re wise | uid hdn^jrabli** 

(lu. 1 * stS)* 

(/) ** 05 me to 1 our tint, ] till wi | hSve ddne 1 our c6nf(’rcn^e)' ** 

<, Uv. r ^i). 

Agsini some seemingly dx-foot lines ore really ** trimeter couplets ’’ . 
that is, ** couplets of two verses of three accents each.^.often thus printed 
as two separate short verses in the Folio ...Shakespeare seems to have 
used this metre mostly for rapid dialogue and retort, and in comic and 
the lighter kind of serious poetry*' (Abbott). Generally some notion 
of division is suggested. Examples of these couplets in /ulius Cmar 
are : i, a. 1^14 (where a companson is divided equally between the two 
parti»); 11. 4. 3s (where the equal division represents tlie antithesis); 
and II. s. 1 18; III. I. ri6| v. 1. 108. Each of the last three is 
divided between the speakers (as is often* the case with the trimeter 
couplet); there being an extra syllable in one half of a. a* ii^tjid 
V. u 108, 

These,, then, are the chief modes by which Shakespeare diversifii.s 
the structure of regular blank verse. Their ^general result has been 
well sdminsd up thus: that they make the effect of Shakespeare’s 
maturer blank verse rather rhythmical than, rigidly metrical, i. more a 
matte? of stresses distribiited with endless vaMety than of syllables 
previously calculated and accented according to a normal standard. 
Every student should grasp these variations thoroughly, particular!)^ the 
first ffve^ and observe the illustrations of them that occur m any play 
(especially the later plays) that he may be studying. 

^nd he must, of course, remember that scansion depends much on 
the way in whi^ n writer abbreviates < r lengUxens sounds, ns the metre 
requires. 4 

1 Xlie ivmhol * ia Intended in show'that a vowel Is ignored in the scansion, 
thongh k mkf be heard ntjore or less in pmnuaciatioo. There is no mea^ of marking 
the diftieeent degrees of rinniag; thnS, represents with fnk accuracy the 

prottttttdatioii which must be ^ycn to in this line, whereim tbeeymhii * 

would oT«r.efnrhasife shi^nrring sound rebuked In in ib% 
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Abbreviation opmpnaes all tba cases in wbich a syllable does not 
cawit metdcally—whetber it be elided ^ contracted, or slurred ^ Many 
abbreviations belong to everyday speech, others to poetic^ usage. , 

Of lengthening of sounds the most important example is the scansion 
of a monosyllable as a whole foot ^ 

For full detail^ the student must refdl to the standard Authority!^ 

Dr Abbott’s ShakesfirarUm Grammart pp, 344 — ^387. 


ni. Shakeapeara’s use of Rhyme. 

In his* early plays Shakespeare uses the rhymed couplet^ very 
largely j but gradual]y«the amount of rhyme declines, so that the pro-- 
portion of rhymed couplets in a piece is one of the surest indications of 
the period to which it belongs. 

Is there much rh3rme? the play is early. 

Is there little rhyme? the play is late. 

**In Labour^ s Lost there are about two rhymed lines tcvcvery one 

of blank verse. In The Comedy of Etrors there are 380 rhymed lines 
to 1x50 unrhymed. Jn The Tempest rhymed lines occur; in Thj^ 
Wintor^s Tale not omal* (Do#den). 

ftf applying the rhyme test we must exclude the cases where there is 
a special reasqjn. for the use of rhyme. Thus the rhyme of the Masque 
in*Act IV. of The 7 'empest has no bearing whatsoever on the date of the 
play, because Masques w'ere usually ^itten in rhymed measures. Simi- 
larly all songs such as we get in You Like //, The TempesL and The 
VYtnter's €ale must, of coursii be excluded. ^ 

Let us consider for samornent the reasons which led Shakespeane to 
adopt blank verse and gradually abandon rhyme. 

Ab a piedium of dramatic expression blank verse, of the varied 
Shakespearian type, has these points of superiority over rhyme: 

I. Naturalness. Rhyme is artificial. It reminds us, therefore^-^ 
perhaps I should say, never lets us forget^that the pl^y U a fiayf* 
— fiction and aot reality — t^pcaus^hin real^ife people do net converse in 
# ^ 

• Cf. the#x»ccasional elision of tke and to before a vowel, e g. ** Th* ambljtious 
d|cea» sA^** etc. (i. 3. 7); T^envcljope luid 1 contain 1 celdsltial spirits*' {Ifenry 

Y. X. X. 31). • 

• Cf. the footnote on p aoS, 

• Cf. houAiiu a. lai), mark (nr. t. x8), “ Asyfrv" (m. i, xjz—see note), *‘the 

wiU*' <11^. XSSX 3* 9)1 (»v. 3. ^9). 

^e. of five feet in each line; cf. i. a. 395, 396. 
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to ipato^ of fml <mMoik 4oc2 fi^ynae 4estii^ 
toe iUoi^ of ra 4 )(yt OAoooi coooetoe of 1^ f»ni% at Gone^^ 
to jtoyoftdi €0^i4(|t»* Hank mae m toe oto^ band ka* aometoing 
Of the satoraiAeaa of coeyeiaattcm^ aii4 hatuntoie^ to a veif great help 
toOiMaOpatoto 

^ 24 necasal^ i»f ihymtog impoaei^ lestratot upon a 

wxiter mb ^ ttotoi verse obviously does not involvet and ohen forces 
JNtolotovert toe order of aroidsic^ even to n6e a less suital^ word* The 
toytotn too of toe rhymed couplet tends strongly to coii&ne toe sense 
^hin t|^e limits of toe couplet, whereas in the blank verse of a skilful 
wdter toe sense nms on ” eiudly from line to ltoe» In fact* to toe 
thymbd Couple the verse to apt to dominate toe^senset while to blank 
verse the mtose itods unfettered expression. And so blank verse has not 
only sometotog of toe naturalness but also something nf the freedoin of 
cemversatiaot 

^ Varisfy* In a paragraph of rhymed couplets toe pauses to toe 
sense and ^therefore to the rhythm are monotonous. We constantly 
have a pause at the end of the first line and almost always a ^ausc at 
toe end of the second. With the uniformity of a passage composed to 
iuis form contrast the varied rhythms of such blaiyc verse as that of TAi 
Temp<st^ where the pauses are distnhuted with eve^changing divetsHy 
of cadeuce. 

Agatoi toe rhyme of a long narrative poem when read, or of a short 
lyric when recited, has a pleastog effect ; but in a long spell of spoken 
verse 1 think that the sound of thyme, tJiough at 6rst agreeable to it, 
gradually tires the ear. ^ » 

What rhyme we (to gtA in Shakespeare’s lat^ plays to mainly at the 
end of a sceue^ wben it selves to indicate the coiKlusion, and (less 
commonly) at the dose of a long speech, when it forms a kind of 
CUmax. M to the former use (cf. i. s. 395, 316, note} Dr Abbott says : 

Bhyme was often used as an elective temuuation at the end of the 
When toe scen^^^was not changed, or the arrangements were 
so defective Utat toe diange was not c^^aily perceptible, it ^a», perhaps, 
additionally dcsiiable to mark that u scene wan fiiiushed.” 

And just as rhyme ofeen marks the dUae of a scene, so It sometimes 
marks the dose of a diapter in a man’s career, and suggests Xarewdl 

1 There was ao oiirtoble scenerys 'toe eoly vtawatd indicstioii c^to* loeslUy 
intended wa# some jbUta»^|iirQpetty*-^g. h«d to iljlraiiy d 'bed'^chamber f a Utble 
With |»eiis ttjK»uit to Hgthify a ooaattui-hoaswt or a hesid beaitoa m torge^UiieiU^ 
oasie of toe j 
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A striking: example of 4his use of fhyrim irtik 

im 3- 67--76, where old Adam And jfch^mio, aWi|| to set , 

^eir expedition^ aever^y hid lareWtell SUibO#^ 

in Jiuhard IL lu a* i4a-^j49^ the tbyide ^tM^m ih# % 
^the Klng*s favourites that their period ci ptOspei^ia 
are parUng for evgr ; while in v. 5. 

of the close of Richard’s life. Again, in Kin^I^ (k OcWipixki^^y' 
late play, 1605-^x606) the banished Kent is made touse Ih^Oin 
leave-taking (i. 1. 183—100). - ^ ^ 

One other noticeable purpose 6? rhyme is found in playa aa ^ 
OAello (about 1604) and Z^er, viz. to express moraliring: redetdimm Sa 
life and give them ,a sententious, epigrammatic edeeb y Bowded 
instances Othello^ l. 3. aoa — 219, and ii. i. 149— i6i* 
rhyme is natural because proverbial wisdom so od;en taker % 
foim. Maxims stick better in the memory when th^ are rhyimef|% 


IV. Shakespeaxe’s ose ^ of Prode* 

9 

Piose is used in <he follSwing scenes QiJuUus Cmsarx t. 1; 

II. 3 f ill. 2 ; 111 . 3. 

Of these kve instances the second — Casca’s description of the odci 
of the crown to Caesar— illustrates the most important use to which 
Shakespeare puls prose in his playm viz. as a colloquial medium of 
expression. It is always inst^cllve to note how in parts where a 
conversatfonal, not tragic or fioetical, effect is desired, verse givusiplaee 
to prose, and vUt verS$\ and how chaiacters u^ich are viewed in a 
wholly tragic or poetical light normally use verse alone. Thus itt this 
particular, scene (i. 2), while Casca gives his description in prosk, 
Brutus and Cassius make their comments and questions in verse; 

Casca himself speaks eniiiely in verse at his next appearance^ where the ' 
intCACSt IS purely tragic and his own inner tharacter is ^vealod dtder^ 
stress of the Agitation rouaed bjf the stisnn.* * 

Pro’*e is comAionly assigned by Shakesi>eare^to characters of humble 
pos^iofi.^^*It is the normal medium in scenes of *4ow life.” lienee the 
contrast drawn in i. 1 betw'cen the speech of ” the citizens” and of the 
Tnbunes ; jjind the similar contrast in lU, 3 , where the transition from 


I Strkaly, it does not coriie uUder the heading **B>fttra** i but it is bouvenlexit to 
irei? the subjea here See Abbott, p. 439. 


a 
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verse ^ the enfif ot the turbulent crowd is marked. A diderent sort 
of contrast accounts for the prose of Brutus’s speech (ui; 
note). ^ 

Another, conspicuous use of prose in Shakespeare is for comic parts 
and the^peech comic characters like the Clowns of the Comedies, 
e.g. Touchstofie in As You Li^ //, who never drop^nto blank verse. 
This use does not occur in J»lim Casar as it has no humorous element. 
^ Other minor uses of prose by Shakespeare are for letters (ii. 3. 
^^1— io)f proclamations, etc*, and occasionally (as though even blank 
^^rse were too artificial) for the expression of extreme emotion and 
mental derangement (cf. Liar, m. 4). 



HINTS ON SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH. 

*1 

Thr following elementary hints are intended to remind yonng 
students of some simple but important facts whidh they ,-^re apt to 
forget when asked to explain points of grammar and idiom in Shake- 
speare’s English, 

To begin with, avoid using the word ** mistake ” in connection with 
Shakespearian English. Do not speak of “Shakespeare’s mistakes.” 
In most cases the “mistake” will be yours, not his. Renumber that 
things in his English which appear to us irregular may for the most 
part be exjdained by^ne of two principles 

(r) The difflfrence between Elizabethan and modern English; 

* («) The difference between spoken and written English, 

(r) As tp the former: what is considered bad English now may 
been considered good English in Shakespeare’s time. Language 
must change in the space of 300 yeav, Elizabethan English, recollect, 
contains an element of Old English, i.e. inflected English that had 
casc-endiflgs for the nouns,* terminations for the verbs, and th% like, 
By the end of the i6lH^century most of these inflections had died out, 
but some survived, and the influence of the earlier inflected stage still 
affected ike language. Often when we enquire into the history of some 
Eli/,a])elhan idiom which seems to us curious we find that it is a relic of 
an old usage Let us take.an example. 

Theie are numerous cases in Shakespeare where u verb i# thd* 
present tenst»has the inflation tf, though tlte subject is "t^lural ; cf. the 
following lines ii» Richard IL II. 3 * 4-t 5 * 

, These high wild hills and rough uneven ways ^ 

** Draws out our miles, aad makes them wearisome.” 

The verbs draws and makes appear to be singular : but they are not 
Each is plural, agreeing with its plural antecedents hUls and ways; and 
s^s plural inflection of the present tense used in the Northern 
dialect of Old English. In the Southern dialecme inflection was eth; 
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in the When Shakespeare was b6m all three forms were 

^ttli4 0 bs 0 ie^ ; but all thr^ ate ^bimd in and 

^ HIsnse of th^l«£t isa^ohd illusuradon 

of 4 ifoeiice^ between Shakespearian and modlern £ngllah| 
0 } of One of ^'inain caws of, that ^fference-^vu* the iitflacnce of a 
stiU wber vtdeded v . 

(a) A diamatist makes his characters speak/and tells his story 
through thetr months ; he is not like a historian who writes the story 
5^n his own words* ' The English of a play wdiich is meant to be spoken 
nt»st not be judged by the same standard as the Engli^ of a Hist^^ry 
which is meant to be read* For consider how much more correct and 
regular m style a hiok usually is than a speech or a conversation. In 
S]>eakmg we begin a sentence one way and we may finish it in another, 
some fresh idea striking us or some inlerruplion occurring. Speech is 
liable to constant changes, swift turns of thought ; it leaves things out, 
suppljring the omission, very likely, with a gesture ; it often combines 
two forms of expression. But a writer can correct and polish his 
composition until all irregularities are removed. Spoken 1 -ngUsh 
''^refore is less regular^ than written English ; *nd it is to this very 
* irregularity tliat Shakespeare's plays owe sometaing of their lifelike 
reality. If Shakespeare made his characters speak with the correctness 
of a copybook we should regard them as mere puppets, lot as living 
beings. 

Here is a passage taken from Henry V, (iv. 3. 34—36) ; «;uppose 
that comment on its ‘‘grammatical peculiarities^^ is required : 

^ “Rather proclaim it... 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight. 

Let him depart.” 

Two things strike us at once— “he tohich^ and “Tljat he ..Jet him 
depart.” “He wAfryi” is now bad English; then it was quite regular 
English* The student sJiould say that the usage was correct in 
!Elizai>ethan E.'gjish, and give some illustration of it. The Trayer-Book 
will supply him with a ver> fan 'liar one. 

“That he.. .let him depart.” A prose-writer womd have finished 

i Cf. hath and doth usad as {duraU. 

* Cf. %vdx*en in Mtdsummer'Nighfs Dfmm^ ii. z. 56 : see G. to that play. 

* Another aspect of It is the free Elizabethan use of participial at^d adjectival 

terminations. CC “insnppressive,** U* i. ^34 ; “uunttinbercd/' ni. z. ^3; ‘‘.immcrit- 
able,’* IV. t. za. ^ ' #1 

^ Note ivregikar set|uence of tOns^ In Shakespeare; of. n. a. xs (note). 
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with the regular sequente ^*may depart.^, But V. te\sttpp6sed 

t 9 say the words 5 aud at the moment he is deeply stirred. Emodcm 
Icade him to pass suddenly from indirect to direct ^Speech. 
conclusion, though less regular, is far more vivi Tiis brief passage 
I therefore exemplifies the difference {a) between Elizabethan English and 
our own, (b) between spoken English and written. It is useful Always , 
to consider whether the one principle or the other can be applied. ; 
Three general features of Shakespeare’s English should be ^served 

(1) its brevity, 

(2) its emphasis, ^ ^ 

(5) its tendency to interchange parts of speech. \ 

(1) Brevity : ShaJtespeare often uses terse, elliptical turns of expres> 
sion. The following couplet is from Troilus and Cressida (l. 3. 287, 288) i 

‘*And may that soldier a mere recreant prove 
That means not, hath not, or is not in love!” 

Put fully, the second line would run, “ That means not to be^ hath not 
been^ or is not in love.” Cf. again Richard II. v. 5. 26, 27«; 

• “Wlio sitting in the stocks refuge their shame, 

That :qjpiny have and otl^rs must sit there”; 
i.«. 'console themseies wi!h the thought that many have sat there.* 
TIffs*compactness of diction is very characteristic of Shakespeare. For 
note that tht^ omission of the italicised words, while it shortens the form 
eff expression, does not obscure the sense, since the words are easily 
';TippIied froim the context. That commonly the case with Shake- 
speare’s ellipses or omissions : tlicjicombine brevity with clearness. See 

l. i. 30,’^!. I. 125, III, I. ^9, 40, in. 2. 125, IV. 3. 79, So; ytd for 
omission of the relative pronoun, a frequent «md important ellipse^t 
cf. I. 3. 138, II. I- 309, II. 2. 14, 16, in. I. 65, III. 2. 231, 232 (with the 
Noth ) . , 

(2) ^rf^hasis: common examples of this are the double negative 
(il- T. 231, 337, in. I. 91), and the ddfible comparative or superlative. 
Cf. nf. I. i2f, in. 2. 187; The Tempest^i. 3. 19, 20/“ I am^nord 
belter than Brospero”; ^VBiier^s HI. 3 . 180, ‘^most worst.” 

(3) Parts cf speech interchanged: “almost any part of speech can 
be^sad |s any other part of speech” (Abbott). Cf. “stale” (verbj, i. 2. 
73; “lilce” (noun), i. 2. 315 conceit” (verb), i. 3, ida, ill. i. 192; 
“path” ^erb), n. 1. 83; “nothing” (adverb), i. 2. 162; “carrion” 
(adjective* ill. i. 275; "deep” (noun), IV. 3. 226; “niggard” (verb), 

m . 3.^8. ^ ^ 



I. INDEX OF WORDS AND PHRASES. 


This list applies to the l^otes ontp; words of which longer explmj^^ 
twus are given will be found in the Glossary. 7 he references an to the 
pages. 


AbhrernaiioKS : — 

adv.=advcrb. n. = noun. trans. = transitive. vb = verb. 


abide 132 ^ 
abjects (n.) 137 
^''cidental i^i 
a?fJ 4 (adv.) c/» 
against 104 
alliance 137 
along = 'long 143 
amaze 174 
angel 133 

answer (vb) 137, 137, 144 
apply for 119 
apt in 

as this very clay 146 c 

base 1 10 
basis 134 
battle 151 
bear 140, 148 
bear^hard 102, 115 
bear it 115 
belike 134 * 

bend (n.) 98 
bestow 153 
l^etim^ 112 
bill 148 

bird of night 1O4 
blood 141 
blunt 102 
bosom 144 


break with 113 
bring 104, 130 
business 125^^ 
but (/jv. 124-' 

call in question 141 

ceremony 1T4, 117, *^138 

chafe 97 

change 150 

charge 135, 136, 138 

cheek 140 

chew upon 99 

chopj>ea=siliaiit lor 

clepsydra f water-clocks, 114 

cobbler 92 

cold demeanour 148 

Colossus 98 

come by 113, 116 

comet j(an omen) 1 iS 

compact 127 

oompanian 141 

compass 149 

complexion 106 

conceit 126 

condition 115, 139 

confound 124 

conjurer 98 

conquest 92 

consort (vb) 147 
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Qonstancy 115, 110 
'Constant 123 
constantly 147 
c6n$true 96, 104, no 
contagion 116 
content 138 
contributions Mf2 
contrive 120 
contmer 113 
coronet 10 1 
countenance 108 
crave 109 

?ross J04, 141, 145 
cull 93 

• 

damn 136 
dear (adv.) 127 
deep (n.) 143 
deliver 126 
deny 140 

dew of slumber 115 
direcjly 92,’ 135, 137 
dismember 113 
dismiss 106 
(hsrolie 93 
cflsffract 141 
do sacrifice ri7 
^dof^^s of wlr 129 
doublet roi 
drachma 131^ 

euforc%i3o, 141 
enforced 138 
enfranchisement i22* 
enj^age 112 
eipiar^e 138 
enroll eu rjo 
ensign 149 
envious 133 
envy 113 
eternal 09^ 
even ^13, 14 ^ 
exhalations ijro 

145 

expedition 142 
extenuate 130 
extremities no 

face *f44 
factious 106 


% 

fall 125, 128,* 147 
fall (trans. vb) 138 
familiar instances 138 
fantasy 115, 135 
fearful baaveiy 144 
/e41ow>^i23, 150 
field 145, 153 
figure 1 15 

(ire drives out fire r26 

fond I22 

fool (vb) 105 

form 138 

formal 115 

former 14 7 

freeman 150 

from 105, 114 

funerals 15 t 

gamesome 95 
general 109 
genius III 
give place 141 
iven joo 
laylieards ii8 
(Ireek to me 102 
grief 106 
groNv on 112 

hand 103 

have some aim 99 

health 140 

hearts of coni rover 

heavy n6 

hedge in ^39 

high east 112 

hi its 150 

hold strong 146 

hold thee 150 

hollovi'^ 138 

hon«y-heavy 115^^ 

honojir 130, 139. 

lonourAble 133 

honourable (adv.) 146 

honourable-dangerous 106 , 

hot at hand 138 

humour 1 16 

impatient of 14 1 
in=son 132 
incense (vb) t«4 
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MIEevent 106 
indifiimitljr 97 
iafirmititis Ti^o 
in our stars 98 
in mpect of 91 
in ^prtiiH 
insuuace ij8 ' 
intermit 95 
in use 118 

<i3«, termination 101 
119 

it^in^ palm 139 

|ealotts 96, 99 
jwst »« 

justw sake 139 


labouring day 9a 
last, not Iciost 126 
latidatic Jumbris ai Rome i«7» 
138 ' 

law of children 12a 
leaden 143 
''icci-that 134 
leihe 137 
liable 119 
he 129 
light 149 
like (n,) X02 
Umbs 128 
lover 120, 130 
lusty ^7 


main 114 
make forth 143 
make head 137 
make to ua 
mar 133 

market-place = the Forum loi 

tnart«*i39 

may in • 

mean (n*) 125 

meat 99 

mechanical 91 

miscdnstrued 150 

mistrust 150 

mock (n.) 1x9 

modesty 127 

monstrous 105 ^ 

mortal ins^^rumen^s ti.t 


piortified ti7 
most boldest 125 
most unkiude&t 133 
motion III 
move 140 

new-added 142 
niggard (vb) 143 
note (vb) 139 
nothing (adv.) 99 
nonce 134 

'‘obscurely 103 
observe 140 
occupation toi 
overwatched 143 
of=by 123 
offence 142 
office 152 
of force 142 
omit 142 
once I 42 

on the harard 146 
on the spur 149 
opinion 213 
ordinance 105 

palter 112 

part (vb) 153 

path (vb) II r 

^^hantasnu lu 

Phihgpi fields 132 

piei^ out uo 

pitch 94 '' 

pleasures 134 

porch 10^ 

power 157, 141 

prefer 153 

present 117 

presently 122 

p^vent 148 

prevention 123 

prick 127 

proceed too, 126 

prodigious 105 

produce 127 

proof 1 to « 

proscription at Rome 136 

providence 148 

public chair 131 
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pylpit ns 
fuvget 114 
push 148 
put by 101 
put on 115 

question 130 

rank 115 
rear na 
icason with 147 
regard lay, 138, 14O 
i^ains 151 
remorse J09 
render ia6 
replication 93 
resolvo 133 
»espect 96^ 140, 153 
fight 1 18 

Koine U)om (woid play) 99 
round no 
rude T30 
lumoflr no 

saving of 149 
soaifdal (vb) 96 
stuif 102 
schedule 
Scolding 104 
scope I 40 • 

senseless 93 
serve iji 
sevcial 113, 15^ 
severally 129 
shadow 96 
shape 116 
sign 

sleeve 100 
slight 136 
so 125 
sober 138 ^ 
soil 9^ 
sort 93 - 
sewnd ^ 

s^een*i 40 

stale (vb) 96 
stand clqfe 106 
stand on 117 
siamWpon 124 
star 98 


stare 144 
state 99 
statue 1 
stay 148 
stay by 1 $^ 

97 

Serile Curse 95 
still 125 
stole ns 
stoiaach 146 
store 137 
strain 146 
strange 95 
stretch 137 
sudden 122 
sufferance 105 
sway 104 

swear (trans. vb) ti2, 149 

take thought 114 
tardy form 102 
taste 137 
temper 98 
t?ad 103 
tending to 13 1 
the state of man ill 
the which 129 
thews 105 
thought 114 
thunder stone 104 

* Tiber banks 93 
tide of times 12S 
tidings 141 
tincture, A 9 

to wife n6 
touch 121 
tributaries 92 
true man loi 
turn him going 135 

unbraced 104, iif 
rlidergo 106 
unfirm 104 
unluckily 135 
unto 105 

* upon 127, i 34 » 
use iiB 

ventures 1^ 

virtue ii^*i 53 i 
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wafture 115 

warn 144 

waste 142 

watch J43 

way 120 

wcighingfi * ^ * c 

what 1 12 , 

when that 132 

whether = whe*er 93, 150, 15* 
^hole 117 
^vind (vb) 137. 

133 


withal 9/ 

woe the while 105 

word 149*0^52 

work 99 

worthy 138 

wreath of victory 150 

wrong 128 

yet 151 
yoke I 05 

^ou w'cre best 135 * 



II. INDEX O'F NAMES IN THE NOTES. 


Antony, the “masker” loo 
Artcmidorus i^o 
Ate 128 

Brutus, iJecimus (not Deciu.s) 107 , 
Brjjtus, L. Junius 99 
Bnitus, Marcus, Pnetor 95; his 
love of study 143; fi Stoic 14 1, 
148 

Cjesar, Julius, expert in swirhming 
97 ; his eyes 98 ; subject tp epi- 
lepsy loi ; his house 117; his 
gardens across the Tiber 134 ; 
ins bijdy burnt 134 
Calpuifiia 94 

Capitol 121 ; stairs fo 122 
( 'asca 99 j > 

Ca«sbis, appearance of 100 ; 
brothel -in-law of Brutus 111 ; 
“choleric” 140; an Epichirean 
146 ; weak-sighted 149 ; in 
I’arlhia 149 

<^alo, Utifemis 148; his son 151 
Cicero, his “feiret eyes” 100; 
fondness foi Gieek 101, 102; 
chaiacter 113 ; viclii: of Anilny 
128, 142 

Cim]jcr, Metellus 107 
Cinna, Lt Cornelius 107 
China, Ifelvius, the poet 135 
Curia Host ilia 129 

Erebu-s m , ^ * 

j 

Elavius j^i 
FomtK ,i |29 


Labfco 151 

Lepidus, the brother of the Tri- 
umvir 136 
Ligarius 115 
Lupercalia 93, 94 • 

Nervii, Csesar^s victory over 133^ 

Octavius, afterwards the Emperor 
Augustus 129 ^ 

Olympic 123, 140 

Parthians, CsesaPs proposed ex- 
pedition against 105 ; their de- 
feat of Crassus 149 * 

Philippi 144 

Pbjtus, identified with Pluto 140 
Pompey, “great ’’03 ; his sons..^^ i ^ 
at Pharsalia 146 

Pompey ’s porch io6 ; and theatre 
108 

}*oitia, death of 141 
Publius, common pranomen 119 

Rhodes, the Colossus at 98 
Rostra 123, 124 ^ 

Sambic, baitle of 133 
Sardis 138 

Senate, Caesar’s cwntempl for 118 

Tarquin, the Pioud 99, 110 
Thasos 1 5 1 
Titinids 1 50 •** 

Treborius 108 * 

Triumvirs, meeting of near Bo- 
noma 135, 136; their Proscrip- 
tions 1 3<S j 


Hybla 145 

t 


Volumnius 152 
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